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It is now very fashionable to think of the Victorian era as the hey- 
day of the ghost story. Tenuous ladies in crinoline, sweeping 
through gingerbread houses or visible from afar on the turrets of 
neo-Gothic roofs, are extremely appealing to the imagination and 
much more interesting than tlie grimy ghosts of a twentieth-cen- 
tury city. Unfortunately, the literature does not support the opin- 
ion. and a sampling of Victorian supernatural hetion is very likely 
to disillusion a reader who is even mildly critical. It would be 
more truthful to say that the high Victorian era was probably the 
weakest moment of supernaturalism in the past two hundred 
years, and that our high estimation of it is due more to our projec- 
tion of period nostalgia than to the quality of the stories. 

I am speaking of the averages, of course, rather than of individ- 
uals, for the Victorians did have four excellent practitioners 
in the ghost story. Three of them were women, and three of them 
were Irish. Thcie was \f.‘« Rhotla Broughton, who brought a 
brisk, nervously electrical manner into imaginative situations; 
Mrs. Charlotte Rid<Iell, who tould create a detailed, consincingly 
realistic background into whicli the supernatural obtruded; Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, amateur arclieologist and founder of the 
Egypt Exploiation Fund, whose stories of apparitions and rev- 
enants are out.staiuling for their travel and folkloristic back- 
ground; and, of course, J. S. LeFanu, the greatest of the four, whose 
work has been praised highly by critics as v.iried as M. R. James, 
Elizabeth Bowen, V. S. Pritchett, and Henry James. 

Joseph Sheridan LeFanu {18H-1873) was a Dubliner, born to a 
moderately well-to-do family of Huguenot descent who had em- 
igrated to Ireland in the l/.IO's. On his mother's side he was the 
gramlncphew of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatist. A grad- 
uate of I'rinity ('ollege in Dublin, he first studied for the bar, but 
soon renounced law for journalism and became the editor and 
publisher of several newspapers and periodicals in the Dublin 
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area. Of these the Dublin University Mfv^azinr (wliith at iliai 
lime had no more ('oiiiieition with the Universit)) was tlie most 
widely known and the highest in quality. Under l^eFaiiirs editor- 
ship, from 1856 to 1869, it was one of the leading Kiiro|)ean 
journals. 

LeFanu’s adult life was iineventfiil e\teinall\, although as a 
child he had had at least one dangeroie monient during a race 
riot outside Dublin. He does not seem to have left Dublin, be 
yond occasional trips, and during his later .'le Jiis i|iiiei. shv pei 
sonality changed to deep melancholv. Aliei the death ol his wile 
he withdrew almost completel) ironi social liie and became a le 
cluse, refusing to see even close friends. He died rather suddenly 
in 1873. 

LeFanu was a prolific and successful author, with lourteen 
novels and nianv aitides, shoit stoiies, anil ballads to his iredit. 
Miyst of his novels are now loi gotten and almost impt)ssible to 
find, even in the laigest libiaiit s. but he is still lemembeied lot 
the great mysterv novel L'tulr Siln.s, which h.is lemained in piint 
since its first appearance in 1S<)1. I'mlr Sihis lias been iianslatt'd 
into several continental languages, and not too manv umis ago 
it was filmed in F.ngland under the title /7/e hihrrttur. In manv 
ways l^ncle Sila.^ is the X’ictori.in mvsterv sioiv par ex/ellemt*. lor 
it is ecpial in nairarive skill to 77/e \Vo?nan in \\ Itiff and i'hr 
Moonstone and is siiperioi tc» both in atnio^pheie. intelligence, 
and emotional power. Lik Ir Silas instill a living no\el. .ind it ma\ 
well be one of the scant halt'do/en ninetc*enth c eni in \ noveU 
that are still honestly read ior pleasure rather th.iii as .i school 
exercise. Hcmry James may well have had it in mind when he 
wrote in “1 he Liar “ Thete was the cnstoinaiv novc*l oi Mr. I.e- 
Fanu lor the bed-table; the ideal leading in a cuimtiv house lor 
the hours after midnight.” 

Most of LeFanu’s other novels, however, are pedestrian, inferior 
to the short stories out of whic h he olteii developed them. It is onlv 
fair to say, though. tfi:it there have alw;i)s been < h. impious lor /7/e 
House by the Churchyard (which .\I. R. |ames considered Le 
Fanu’s best work) and W'yidrr’s Hand. It is .is a wi itei ot nonvelles 
and short stories that LeKanii excels. 

LeFanu wiote, in all, some fhiitv su[M‘i n.itiii.il stories; the e\a< t 
number will vaiy according to the* leadei s definition ol siipei- 
naturalism. 7'he) usually .ippcMied fiist in pc i iodic als sometimes 
in his own Dublin I niversity Mfv^azine, sometimes in Dickens's 
All the Year fiound, sometimes in .Mis. Hiaddon's Heloravia. I hev 
w'ere later gathered togethei in book foim. Ol these book pul)lica- 
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lions the most important are ihe impossibly rare Ghost Stories and 
fairs of Mystery (Dublin and London, 1851) and Chronicles of 
Golden Friars (London, 1871); The Purcell Papers (London, 
1880) , edited by Allred P. Graves; the collection of hitherto un- 
reprinied material gathered by M. R. James, Madam CrowVs 
Ghost and Other Stories (London, 1923) ; and In a Glass Darkly 
(London, 1872) . his finest collection, which fortunately is easily 
available sec (Jiid-haiul in many lepiint editions. 


If 

()l all the Vicioiian auiliois who wrote ghost sioiies, only LeFanu 
seems to have recogni/ed that there must be an aesthetic of super- 
natui.d reiioi. He ol>\ioiisl\ thought deeply about the nature of 
fictional supernaturalisin and was aware of the implications that 
supernaturalism would ha\e for the other dynamics of the story. 
Most of his iellow authors l«‘li that they had done enough if they 
dedaied a house haunted; lioin this there followed automatically 
ghosts (bagging chains, shiieking phantoms, or spirits of the 
dead who made atlual pinsical attacks u|)(m the stalwart hero 
oi tainting heioine. ()i the\ thought oi a ghost as a compulsive 
peisonalitN iiagmeni tliat insistc^d upon reenacting (often to sad 
music and pallid lighting) the murders or other climes that it 
had c«)mmitt(Ml: or eKe thes peopled the countryside with spirits 
ol missing peisons who • dkt d aiound esenings. pointing out to 
the curious the places when their bodies had been hidden. Le- 
Fanu seems to have been alone in rejecting these crudities; to 
him alone it occuitchI that the personality of the beholder could 
be just as im|)ort.mt and perhaps just as stipernatiiral as the 
maniic'st.ition itself. 

In his bc'si work l.eFanu was prim.irily a psychologist, ;iIthough 
not in the tiiculein understanding of the tcTui. His mode of 
thought heaikenc'd liack to the eat her nin* teenih century, where 
theorists like Schubeii and Gams were dividing the mind into 
conscious .iiui uncoiiNiious lesels. and sc'cing in dream, madness, 
and Msion emergences ol both a hidden "nigluside of nature’* and 
the sup»‘rnatuial. And like the early nineteenth century philoscv 
pheis lu was gieatly inlet estc'd in the barrier between the ego 
.uul the non ego. in du' manner that each creates the other, and 
in the osmotic piocess which can jK'netratc the seal between the 
two areas of existence. LeFanu was concerned with (penetrating 
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the hidden recesses of the psyches of his cliaraders aiul mapping 
out the strange areas where the sense of reality can manifest itself 
to cover equally what is perceiveil and noi-peneived. W^iihin his 
better fiction LeFanu so blended and intertwined the natural and 
the supernatural that his work is a fugue of strange states of (on- 
sciousness, linkages between the outside world and man, and a 
hidden, often diabolic morality, that will not suller evil to go un- 
avenged or unbetrayed. As a result there is nothing else in con- 
temporary literature quite like the efieits and sunbolism that 
sweep through “Cireen Fea,’’ “ Fhe llaunteil daronet,” ov “Scjuiie 
Toby’s Will,” just as there is nothing (oinpaiable to the pei\eise 
eroticism of “Carmilla” or the strange sexuality of “Sdialken 
the Painter." 

Within his later work LeFanu develo|>ed ever more strongly a 
rationale of supernaturalism that permitted him to invade both 
the mind and the manifestation. In the tales grouped together 
loosely by the anahtual lens of Dr. liesselius in In a Gla.s^ Darkly 
the supernatural is an unconscious element in the mind and it 
may leap into emergence when the barriers piotecting the con- 
scious ego are temporarih broken down, in one case 1)\ a ding, 
in another case by a sense of guilt. Yet this is not all, for the larger 
implications of the mind as a miaoc osm of the univeise also loom 
out, and [)otentiall\ evil nienial fragments may become hvpostat- 
ized into semi-independent existence, to ally themselves with 
larger evil forces of which we are fortunatelv unaware. Obviously, 
such concepts are likclv to strain the fabiic of a storv, and in 
some of LeFanu’s later woik, like " rhe ll.iunted liaionei,” the 
story becomes almost a svmbolic organism orp.ission, in which the 
characters, instead of being people, are forces or small nodes and 
concentrations in a larger fabiic which twists and >ti.iins ilnough 
a unicjuely haunted univeise. It is probalilv significant that “ I he 
Haunted Baronet," together with lloifmann’s DcxnVs Elixir 
(where the concept of dissociated ps\c hologic al com|)onents is 
even rnc^re strongly developed) , in the final, tvpologic ally c xtiemc* 
spiritualization cjf the basic (iotliic and Isomantic plot of the dis 
inherited hero. 

In all this LeFanu took, c*ssentiallv. the opposite load from 
his ccjn temporaries. He strove to cieate an artistically consistent 
world where the supeinaiuial was a natnial manifc'station; some- 
times this w'as the woild of philosophical and psychological specu- 
lation; sometimes it was a folklorist ic wc>rld where faith in the 
Devil and his workings can acc,ount for his presenc:e. Lekaiurs fel 
lc 3 W' wTiters (if the ciucle followers of V'ic lor Hugo aic* ignoic*d). 
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on the other hand, nsually dragged occasional and erratic super- 
naturulisin into oiii everyday lilc. On a lower level the occasional 
(ontribiitors to the diildish (Christmas annuals that were printed 
lor many jrerimlitals projected revenants of the dead into melo- 
dramatic situations; on the side of quality, the situation is much 
ihe same. For exampl(\ (Jhailes Dit ken's few true su]x;rnatural 
stories (as distinguishcxl Ironi allegories and humor) — “The 

Ihidal (JhaniljcT, Mic Signal Man,” and “The Trial for Mur- 

del " all (oiuein spiiits ol the dead who are coinj^elled to invade 
the land ol life and gi\e inloimation. I he best work of the three 
ladv no\elists follows Dickens’s pattern. Weird Tales and The Un- 
inhabited IJnuse by Mrs. Riddell, Tales for Christmas Eve by Miss 
Broughton, and Miss Careio and A \ight on the Border of the 
Bhuk Torest by .\fiss Kdwaids all show the same classical separa- 
tion ol the real and unreal. Oid\ LeFanu seems to have equated 
the liauntcHl swamps and stiange lluiieiing birds and fierce ances- 
tral portraits with the guilt la)ers ol a man’s mind. 

Why did LeFanu diller so great!) from his fellows? The differ- 
ence is not just a matter ol ([ualiiy. lor the writers 1 have named 
were all very competent It is more a matter of an attitude, a 
point ol ^ie\\. «uid a cjualit) ol emotion. ()b\iously, the answer 
lies in pait m LeFanu's oun unustial {>eisonality, which com- 
bined the gentle weakne sses and teiiible dreams of the visionary 
with the stiengths of the \(‘i\ competent business man. Both the 
sensiii\it) to peuei\e an emotioti and the strength and rigor to 
.!n.d)/e and lepioduic* it wcie pic‘sent. Patti), it ma) have been a 
mattei ol peisonal l)clu». Ihe supernaiuial had a personal 
meaning lor l.ekanu whicii did not exist Ic^r his more or less or- 
thodox lellow writers. Parti), it was a question of literary origins 
.md antecedents. Ihe supei naiuial lulioii of Maclaines Riddell, 
Bioughton. and Fdw.uds. .ill ol whom ate i)picall) X'ictorian, was 
a peifection .iiul lelmemeiu of the contempoiary story which ap- 
pealed in all its crudits in the popular periodicals and ephem- 
eial novels ol the da\. Beiwren .Mrs. Riddell of The Haunted 
River and Jamc-s Murph) ol I'he Haunted Churih, for example, 
there is otily the gull ol quality: one is competent, the other is rub- 
hish. hut theic* is little oi no dilh rence in point of \iew'. LeFanu, 
on the olhc-i hand, is olien wiiting a slot) of the early nineteenth 
centniv, and pai.idoxu all) . because ol his |>eculiar lime lag is 
otien c|ui(e modem. 

Iheie is also the qu*'sMon ol lultuial oiigiiis. While three of 
out loin aic‘ lush. Lel anu heatd most sirongh the creaking of 
the Anglo-Irish structure. (Miss Broughton. LeFanu’s niece, and 
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Mrs. Riddell left Ireland when young.) He was born into a so- 
ciety that w'as being fragmented by emergent nationalism and was 
beginning to collapse; he lived in a culture that had great nostal- 
gia for the past — a very unusual trait for the present-centered 
Victorians. LeFanu seems to have recc^ni/ed a parallel l)eiween 
his own life situation and the world that was dying about him. 
It is recorded in his later days, when his health began to fail, that 
he suffered from a repetitive dream of a house that threatened 
to collapse upon him. \Vhen he was found ilead, his doctor mused. 
**At last, the house has fallen." 

LeFanu was also a scholar and an oiiiiii\oroiis leader, lie satu- 
rated himself in the icligious, theosophical, occult and magical 
thought of his time and ot the past. Indeed, tlie \ery title “(ireen 
Tea" and the basic concept of the story is taken fiom an ess.iy about 
the German ghost-hunters Kerner and Jung-Stilling which had 
appeared in an early number of the Dublin University 
Perhaps this essay was written by LeFanu. In later life, like Henry 
James, Sr., LeFanu read deeply in Swedenborg, and there are un- 
questionably traces of the mystical Swede’s iloctrine of parallels to 
be found in LeFanu's literary practice. 

Much of LeFanu’s fiction is based on folklore, anil one need 
only contrast his masterful "Carmilla" with the crude horrors 
of Prest’s Varney the Vampire of only twenty yeais e.uliei, to see 
how personal LeFanu made his sources. \ct, despite his Irish back- 
ground, native Irish folklore seems to have meant little to him. 
Perhaps his Protestant heritage and his pliilosopliical bent of 
mind cut him off from the wonder worlds ol fairies and enchant- 
ments, or {x;rhaps his sensitivity revolted at the ridiitde and con- 
descension which formed part of the liieiaiy tradition that used 
Irish folklore. 

The few stories in which LeFanu used true Irish folklore are 
much his weakest work, and ha\e for the most part been omitted 
from this collection. I have included only "The White Cat of 
Drumgunniol" as the best of these stories; even here, thougli, it 
can be seen that there aic w^orlds of diflereme between LeFanu's 
use of the supernatural and parallel material by Lover or Croker. 


Ill 

The stories in this present collection range ironi I8S7 to 1871, 
two years before LeFanu’s death. As w'ould be expected from such 
a long time-span, they vary quite a bit in style and perhaps in 
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quality. lx‘Faiiu .slatted his writing (areer as a lollower of Lever, 
Clarleion, and other Irish rcgionalists; he ended as an independent 
writer, with a position ot his own. Ilis techniques and purposes, 
loo, (hanged with the jears, and ii the powerful later work oc- 
casionally makes the earlier l(j(»k crude and unsubtle, the earlier 
woik nevertheh'ss letains the biealh ol hoiror and strangeness 
that was LeFanu's own personality. 

.About hall the inat(‘iial in this seledion has never been printed 
in Anieiiia helot e, and seveial sloiies have never been icprinied 
pte\iousl\. Pet haps I base (he:tted a little, but in addition to the 
obvious iidioii I base included ati essav, “An .Authentic Narrative 
of a Hautited House.” Personally, 1 am inclined to accept Le- 
Fattu’s strotig statement that he was not writing fiction in the 
guise of fad, and that lie is situply teproducing what others had 
told him. Deloe's ".\lts. W.d ‘ would base been too tawdry a trick 
lor LeFanu. Hut this ess.is oi whaiesei one chooses to call it shows 
LeFanu's naii.iiice loiuhes and can be read as a very unusual 
sloi\. 

I must indicate iudebiediiess to the researches of $. M. Ellis 
and .M. K. j.iines, who base est.ddished most of what is known 
.dioul Lel'.iuu. .Old must lec.dl. giaietully, correspondence and 
(onveisatioii, many seals .igo, with Piofessor Frederick Shroyer of 
Los Angeles .St.ite (iollege. 
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Squire Toby’s Will 

A (ifiost Story 


Many jicisons accusioniccl lo travel the old York and London 
road, in the days of stage-coaches, will reinembei passing, in the 
afternoon, say, of an autiiinn day, in ihcir journe) to the capital, 
about three miles soiuh of the town of Applebury', and a mile 
and a half befoie yui leadi the Old Angel Inn, a large black-and- 
white house, as those old-iashioned tage-work habitations are 
termed, dilaj)idateil anil weather-stained, with broad lattice win- 
dows glimmeiing all o\er in the esening sun with little diamond 
panes, and thrown into relief by a dense background of ancient 
elms. A witle avenue, now overgrown like a diurchyard with grass 
and wectls, and iiankeil by ilouble rows of the same dark trees, old 
and gigantic, with here and there a gap in their solemn files, and 
sometimes a fallen liee King aiioss on the avenue, leads up to 
the halld(K)r. 

Looking up its soml)rc and lifeless avenue from the top of the 
London loaih, as 1 have »ften done, sou arc struck with so many 
signs of desertion and decas, -the tufted grass sprouting in the 
chinks of the steps and window-stones, the smokeless chimneys 
o\er whiih the jackdaws are wheeling, the absence of human life 
and all its e\ idem e, tliat \ou iimcltide at oiue that the place is un- 
inhabited and abandoned to decay. 'I'he name of this ancient 
house is (-ylingden I fall. Tall hedges and old timber quickly 
shroud the old place from view, and about a qtiarier of a mile fur- 
ther on \otii pass, embowered in melancholy trees, a small and 
ruinotis Saxon chapel, which, time out of mind, has been the bury- 
ing-placc of the lamily of Maisttm, ami partakes of the neglect 
and desolation which biood over their ancient dwelling-place. 

The grand melancholy of the secluded valley of Gylingden, 
lonely as an enchanted forest, in which the crows returning to their 
roosts among the tree.. ..ml the straggling deer who |K*ep from be- 
neath their branches, seem to hold a wild and undisturbed 
dominion, heightens the forlorn asiK*ci of (Klingden Hall. 


I 
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Of late years repairs have been neglected, and here and there the 
roof is stripped, and “the stitch in time” has been wanting. At 
the side of the house exposed to the gales that sw'ecp throiigii 
the valley like a torrent through its channel there is not a jx?r- 
fect window left, and the shutters but imperlectly exclude the 
rain. The ceilings and walls are mildewed and green with damp 
stains. Here and there, where the drip falls from the ceiling, the 
floors are rotting. On stormy nights, as the guard described, you 
can hear the doors clapping in the olil house, as far away as old 
Gr)'ston bridge, and the howl and sobbing of the wind through 
its empty galleries. 

About seventy years ago dieil the olil Siiuire, I'oby Marston, 
famous in that part of the world for his hounds, his hospitality, 
and his vices. He had done kind things, and he had fought duels: 
he had given away money and he had horse-whippeil people. He 
carried with him some blessings and a good many curses, and left 
behind him an amount of debts and charges upon the estates 
which appalled his two sons, who had no taste for business oi' 
accounts, and had never suspected, till that wicked, openhanded, 
and swearing old gentleman died, how \eiy nearly he had run the 
estates into insolvency. 

They met at G\lingden Hall. They had the will before them, 
and lawyers to interpret, and intormation without stint, as to the 
encumbrances with which the deceased had saddled them. Ihe 
will was so framed as Uj set the two brothers instantly at deadly 
feud. 

These brothers dilfered in some points; but in one material 
characteristic they resembled one another, and also their departed 
father. They never went into a cjuarrel by halves, and once in. they 
did not stick at trifles. 

The elder, Scroopc Marston, the more dangerous man of the 
two, had never been a favourite oi the old Squire, lie had no 
taste for the sports of the field and the pleasures of a rustic life. 
He was no athlete, and he certainly was not handsome. All this 
the Squire re.sented. I’lic young man, who had no respect for him, 
and outgrew his tear of his violence as he came to manhood, re- 
torted. This aversion, therefore, in the ill-conditioned old man 

grew into positive hatred. He used to wish that d -d pippin- 

squeezing, humpbacked rascal ScrcKjpc, out of the way of better 
men — meaning his younger son Charles; and in his cups would 
talk in a way which even the old and young fellows who followed 
his hounds, and drank his port, ancl could stand a reasonable 
amount of brutality, did not like. 
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Scroope Marston was slightly deformed, and he had the lean 
sallow face, piercing black eyes, and black lank hair, which some- 
times accompany deformity. 

“I'm no fcyther o* that hog-backed creature. I'm no sire of hisn, 

d n him! I’d as soon call that tongs son o' mine,” the old man 

used to bawl, in allusion to his son’s long, lank limbs: “Charlie's a 
man, but that’s a jack-an<a|x;. He has no good-nature; there's noth- 
ing handy, nor manly, nor no one turn of a Marston in him.” 

And when he was pretty drunk, the old Squire used to swear 
he should never “sit at the head o' that board; nor frighten away 

folk from Gylingden Hall wi’ his d d hatchet face — the black 

loon!" 

“Handsome Charlie was the man for his money. He knew what 
a horse was, and could sit to his bottle; and the lasses were all 
clean wad about him. He was a Marston every inch of his six foot 
two.” 

Handsome (Charlie and he, however, had also had a row or two. 
riie old Squire was free with his horsewhip as with his tongue, 
and on occasion when neither weapon was quite practicable, had 
been known to give a fellow “a tap o’ his knuckles." Handsome 
Charlie, however, thought there was a period at which personal 
chastisement should cease; and one night, when the port was flow- 
ing, there was some allusion to Marion Hayward, the miller's 
daughter, whiih for some reason the old gentleman did not like. 
Being “in liquor,’’ and having dearer ideas about pugilism than 
sclf-governinent, he struck out, to the surprise of all present, at 
Handsome Charlie. I'hc south threw back his head scientifically, 
and nothing followeil but the crash of a decanter on the floor. 
But the old Squire's blood was up, and he bounced from his chair. 
Up jumped HaiuLsoine C^harlie. resolved to stand no nonsense. 
Drunken Sqiiiic Lilbouinc, intending to mediate, fell flat on 
the floor, and cut his ear among the glasses. Handsome Charlie 
caught the thump whidi the old Squire disdiarged at him upon 
his open hand, and catching him by the cravat, swung him with 
his back to the wall. They said the old man never looked so pur- 
ple, nor his eyes so goggle before; and then Handsome Charlie 
pinioned him tight to the wail by both arms. 

“Well, I say — come, don’t you talk no more nonsense o’ that 
sort, and 1 won't lick you." croaked the old Squire. “You stopped 
that un clever, you did. Didn't he? Come, Charlie, man, gie us 
your hand, 1 say, and sir down again, lad." And so the battle 
ended; and 1 believe it was the last time the Squire raised his 
hand to Handsome Charlie. 
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But those days were over. Old Toby Marston lay cold and 
quiet enough now, under the drip of the mighty ash-tree within 
tlie Saxon ruin where so many of the old Marston race returned 
to dust, and were forgotten. The weather-stained top-boots and 
leather-breeches, the three-cornered cocked hat to which old 
gentlemen of that day still dung, and the well-known red waist- 
coat that readied below his hips, and the fierce pug face of the old 
Squire, were now but a picture of memory. And the brothers be- 
tween whom he had planted an irreconcilable cpiarrel, were now 
in their new mourning suits, with the gloss still on, debating 
furiously across the table in the great oak parlour, which had so 
often resounded to the banter and coarse songs, the oaths and 
laughter of the congenial neighbours whom the old Squire of 
Gylingden Hall loved to assemble there. 

These young gentlemen, who had grown up in Ciylingden Hall, 
were not accustomed to bridle their tongues, nor, if need be, to 
hesitate about a blow. Neither had been at the old man’s funeral. 
His death had been sudden. Having been helped to his bed in 
that hilarious and quarrelsome state which was induced by port 
and punch, he was found dead in the morning, — ^liis head hang- 
ing over the side of the bed, and his lace very black and swollen. 

Now the Squire’s will despoiled his eldest son of Gylingden, 
which had descended to the heir time out oi mind. Scroope Mais- 
ton was furious. His deep stem voice was heard inveighing against 
his dead father and living brother, and the hea^y thumps on the 
table with which he enforced his stormy recriminations resounded 
through the large chamber. I hen bioke in (Charlie’s rougher voice, 
and then came a quick alternation of short sentences, and then 
both voices together in growing loudness and anger, and at last, 
swelling the tumult, the expostulations of pacific and frightened 
la\\7ers, and at last a sudden break up of the contercnce. Scroo|x; 
broke out of the room, his pale furious face showing whiter against 
his long black hair, his dark fierce eyc^s blazing, his hands clenched, 
and looking more ungainly and defonned than ever in the con- 
vulsions of his fury. 

Very violent words must have passed between them; for 
Charlie, though he was the winning man, was almost as angry as 
Scroojic. 'rhe elder brother was foi holding possession of the 
house, and putting his rival to legal process to oust him. Hut his 
legal adviseis were cleaily against it. So, with a heart boiling over 
with gall, up he went to London, and found the firm who had 
managed his father’s business fair and communicative enough. 
They Icxiked into the .settlements, and found that Gylingden was 
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excepted. It was very odd, but so it was, specially excepted; so that 
the right of the old Squire to deal with it by his will could not be 
questioned. 

Notwithstanding all this, Scroojx?, breathing vengeance and 
aggression, and quite willing to wreck himself provided he could 
run liis brother down, assailed Handsome Charlie, and battered 
old Squire Toby’s will in the Prerogative Court and also at com- 
mon law, and the feud between the brothers was knit, and every 
month their exasperation was heightened. 

Scroope was beaten, and defeat did not soften him. Charlie 
might have forgiven hard words; but he had been himself worsted 
during the long campaign in some of those skirmishes, special 
motions, and so forth, that constitute the episodes of a legpl epic 
like that in which the Marston brothers figured as opposing com- 
batants; and the blight of the law-costs had touched him, too, 
with the usual effect upon the temper of a man of embarrassed 
means. 

Years flew, and brought no healing on their wings. On the con- 
trary, the deep corrosion of this hatred bit deeper by time. Neither 
brother married. But an accident of a different kind befell the 
younger, Charles Marston, which abridged his enjo)inents very 
materially. 

'Miis was a bail fall from his hunter. There were severe fractures, 
and there was concussion of the brain. For some time it was 
thought that he could not recover. He disappointed these e\'il 
auguries, however. He did recover, but changed in two essential 
particulars. He had recei ^d an injurs' to his hip, which doomed 
him never more to sit in the siiddle. And the rollicking animal 
spirits which hitherto had never failed him, had now taken flight 
for ever. 

He had been for five days in a state of coma — absolute insensi- 
bility-anil when he reiovered consciousness he was haunted by 
an indescribable anxiety. 

lorn Cooper, who had been butler in the palmy days of Gyl- 
ingden Hall, under old Squire Toby, still maintained his post 
with old-fashioned fidelity, in these days of faded splendour and 
frugal housekeeping, 'rwcniy years had passed since the death of 
his old master. He had grown lean, and stooped, and his face, dark 
with the (KTuliar brown of age, furrowed and gnarled, and his 
temper, cxcej>t with his master, had waxed surly. 

His master had visited Bath and Buxton, and came back, as he 
went, lame, and halting gloomily about with the aid of a stick. 
When the hunter was sold, the last tradition of the old life at Gyl- 
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ingclen disappeared. The young Squire, as he was still called, ex- 
cluded by his mischance from the hunting-lield, dropped into a 
solitary way of life, and halted slowly and solitarily about the 
old place, seldom raising his eyes, and with an appearance of in- 
describable gloom. 

Old Cooper could talk freely on occasion with his master; and 
one day he said, as he handed him his hat and stick in the hall: 

“You should rouse yourself up a bit. Master Charles! “ 

“It*s past rousing with me, old Cooper.*' 

*'It's just this, I’m thinking: there's something on your mind, 
and you won’t tell no one. There's no good keeping it on your 
stomach. You’ll be a deal lighter if you tell it. Come, now, what 
is it, Master Charlie? ' 

The Squire looked w'ith his round grey eyes straight into 
Cooper’s eyes. He felt that there was a sort of spell broken. It was 
like the old rule of the ghost who can’t speak till it is spoken to. 
He looked earnestly into old Cooper’s face for some seconds, and 
sighed deeply. 

“It ain't the first good guess you’ve made in your day, old 
Cooper, and I’m glad you’ve spoke. It’s bin on my mind, sure 
enough, ever since I had that fall. Come in here after me, and 
shut the door." 

The Squire pushed open the door of the oak parlour, and 
looked round on the pictures abstractedly. He hail not been there 
for some time, and seating himself on the table, he looked again 
for a while in Cooper’s face before he spoke. 

“It’s not a great deal. Cooper, but it troubles me, and I would 
not tell it to the parson nor the doctor; for, God knows what 
they’d say, though there’s nothing to signify in it. But you were al- 
ways true to the family, and I don’t mind if 1 tell vou.’’ 

“ 'Tis as safe with Cooper, Master Charles, as if 'twas locked in a 
chest, and sunk in a w'cll.’’ 

“It’s only this,” said Charles Marston, looking down on the end 
of his stick, with whiih he w'as tiacitig lines and liriles, “all the 
time 1 was lying like dead, as you thought, after that fall, I was 
with the old master.” He raised his eyes to Cooper’s again as he 
spoke, and with an awful oath he repeated — “I was with him. 
Cooper!” 

“He was a good man, sir, in his way," repeated old Cooper, re- 
turning his gaze with awe. "He was a good master to me, and a 
good father to you, and I ho|>e he’s happy. May God rest him!’* 

“Well," said Squire Charles, “it's only this: the whole of that 
time I was with him, or he was with me — I don't know which. 
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The upshot is, we were together, and I thought I'd never get out 
of his hands again, and all the time he was bullying me about some 

one thing; and if it was to save my life, Tom Cooper, by 

from the time I waked I never could call to mind what it was; and 
1 think I'd give that hand to know; and if you can think of any- 
thing it might be — for God's sake! don't be afraid, Tom Cooper, 
but speak it out, for he threatened me hard, and it was surely him." 

Here ensued a silence. 

"And what did you think it might be yourself. Master Charles?" 
said Cooper. 

"1 han't thought of aught that's likely. I'll never hit on't — 
never, 1 thought it might happen he knew something about that 

d hump backed villain, Scroope, that swore before Lawyer 

Gingham I made away with a paper of settlements — me and 
fatlier; and, as I ho|)e to be saved. 'Lorn Cooper, there never was a 
bigger lie! I'd a had the law of him for them identical w’ords, and 
cast him for more than he's w'orth; only Lawyer Gingham never 
goes into nothing for me since money grew' scarce in Gylingden; 
and 1 can't change my lawyer, 1 owe him such a hatful of money. 
Hut he did, he swore he'd hang me yet for it. He said it in them 
identical wwds — he’d never rest till he hanged me for it, and I 
think it w'as, like enough, something about that, the old master 
was troubled; but it's enough to drive a man mad. I can't bring 
it to mind — 1 can’t remember a word he said, only he threatened 
awful, and looked — l.oid 'a mercy on us!— frightful bad.” 

‘‘ rhere's no need he sl^ould. Ma) the Lord a-mercy on him!” 
said the old butler. 

"No, of course; and you’re not to tell a soul, Cooper — not a liv- 
ing soul, mind, that 1 said he looked bad, nor nothing about it." 

"God forbid!” said old Cooper, shaking his head. "But I was 
thinking, sir, it might ha' been about the slight that’s bin so long 
put on him by having no stone o\er him, and never a scratch o' 
a chisel to say who he is.” 

"Ay! Well, 1 didn’t think o' that. Pul on your hat, old Cooper, 
and come down wd’ me; for i'll look after that, at any rate." 

'riiere is a b\ e-path leading by a turnstile to the park, and thence 
to the picturescpic old burying-place, which lies in a nook by the 
roadside, cmbowercxl in ancient trees. It was a fine autumnal sun- 
set, and melancholy lights and long shadows spread their [peculiar 
effects over the landscape as "Ilandsonie (^larlie” and the old 
butler made their way slowly toward the place where Handsome 
Charlie was himself to lie at last. 
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''Which of the dogs made that howling all last night?” asked 
the Squire, when they had got on a little way. 

'' 'Twas a strange dog, Master Charlie, in front of the house; 
ours was all in the yard — a white dog wi' a black head, he looked 
to be, and he was smelling round them mounting-steps the old 
master, God be wi* him! set up, the time his knee was bad. When 
the tyke got up a* top of them, howlin’ up at the windows, I’d a 
liked to shy something at him.” 

"Hullo! Is that like him?” said the Squire, stopping short, and 
pK>inting with his stick at a dirty-white dog. with a large black 
head, w'hich was scampering round them in a wide circle, half 
crouching with that air of uncertainty and deprecation which dogs 
so well know how to assume. 

He whistled the dog up. He was a large, half-star\'ed bull-dog. 

"That fellow has made a long journey — thin as a whipping-jxjsi, 
and stained all over, and his claws worn to the stumps,” said the 
Squire, musingly. “He isn’t a bad dog, Cooper. My father liked a 
good bulUlog, and knew a (ur from a good ’un.” 

The dog was looking up into the Squire’s face with the peculiar 
grim visage of his kind, and the Squiie was thinking irrevciently 
how strong a likeness it presented to the character of his father’s 
fierce pug features when he was clutching his horsewhip and swear- 
ing at a keeper. 

"If I did right I’d shoot him. He’ll worry the cattle, and kill our 
dogs,” said the Squire. “Hey, C.’ooper? I’ll tell the keeper to look 
after him. That fellow could pull down a sheep, and he shan’t 
live on my mutton.’* 

But the dog was not to be shaken off. He looked wisi fully after 
the Squire, and after they had got a little way on, he followetl 
timidly. / 4 

It was vain trying to drive him off. 'Fhe dog ran round them in 
wide circles, like the infernal dog in “Faust”; only he left no track 
of thin flame behind him. These manoeuvres were executed wiili 
a sort of beseeching air, which flattered and touched the object of 
this odd preference. So he called him up again, patted him, and 
then and there in a manner adopted him. 

The dog now follow^ed their steps dutifully, as if he had be- 
longed to Handsome (diarlie all his days. Cooper unlocked the 
little iron door, and the dog walked in close behind their heels, 
and followed them as they visited the roofle.ss chapel. 

The Marstons were lying under the floor of this little building 
in rowi.« There is not a vault. Each has his distinct grave encloses! 
in a lining of ma.sonry. Each is siii mounted by a stone kist, on the 
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upper flag of which is enclosed his epitaph, except that of poor 
old Squire Toby. Over him was nothing but the grass and the 
line of masonry which indicate the site of the kist, whenever his 
family should afford him one like the rest. 

“Well, it does look shabby. It's the elder brother’s business; but 
if he won't, I'll see to it myself, and I’ll take tare, old boy, to cut 
sharp and deep in it, that the elder son having refused to lend a 
hand the stone was put there by the younger.” 

They strolled round this little burial ground. The sun was now 
below the hori/on, and the red metallic glow from the clouds, 
still illuminated by the departed sun, mingled liiridity with the 
twilight. When Charlie peeped again into the little chapel, he 
.saw tlie ugly dog strechetl ii]3on Squire Toby’s grave, looking at 
least twice his natural length, and performing such antics as made 
the young Squire stare. If you have ever seen a cat streched on 
the floor, with a bunch of Valerian, simining, writhing, rubbing 
its jaws in long-drawn caresses, and in the absorption of a sensual 
ecstasy, you have seen a phenomenon resembling that which 
Handsome (Charlie witnessed on looking in. 

rhe heail of the brute looked so large, its body long and thin, 
and its joints so ungainly and dislocated, that the Squire, with 
old (hooper beside him. looked on with a feeling of disgust and 
astonishment, which, in a incmient or two more, brought the 
Squire’s slick down u[)on liim with a cou|)le of heavy thumps. The 
beast awakened from his ecstasy, spiang to the head of the grave, 
and there on a sudden, thick and bands as before, confronted the 
Scjuire. who sioihI at its i,/Oi, with a terrible grin, and e\es that 
glared with the peculiar green of canine fury. 

1 he next nioinent the dog none hing abjecih at the Sejuire’s 
lc‘ci. 

’’Well, he’s a luiur tin!" said c»ld Ca>o|)c'r, looking hard at him. 

”I like him." said the Scpiire. 

"I don't,” said Ccxiper. 

"Hut he shan’t come in here again." said ihe .Sc]uire. 

"I shouldn't wonder if he was a witch, " said old C-ooper, who 
remembered more tales ol witchcraft than are now current in that 
part of the world. 

"He’s a g(K>d dog.’’ said the Scpiire. dreamily. "I remember the 
time I’d .i given a handful for liini -but I’ll never be g(X)d for 
nothing again. (Jome ah^ng.’’ 

And he sicH)ped down and patted him. So up jumpcxl the dog 
and looked up in his face, as if watching for some sign, ever so 
slight, which he might obey. 
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Cooper did not like a bone under that dog's skin. He could 
not imagine what his master saw to admire in him. He kept him 
all night in the gun-room, and the dog accompanied him in his 
halting rambles about the place. The fonder his master grew of 
him, the less did Cooper and the other senants like him. 

'*He hasn't a point of a good dog about him/' Cooper w'ould 
growl. "1 think Master Charlie be blind. And old Captain (an old 
red parrot, who sat chained to a |jerch in the oak parlour, and 
conversed with himself, and nibbled at his claws and bit his |}erch 
all day), — old Captain, the only living thing, except one or two 
of us, and the Squire himself, that remembers the old master, the 
minute he saw the dog, screeched as if he was struck, shakin' his 
feathers out quite wild, and drops down, poor old soul, a-hangin* 
by his foot, in a fit." 

But there is no accounting for fancies, and the Squire was one 
of those clogged persons who persist more obstinately in their 
whims the more they are opposed. But Charles Marston's health 
suffered by his lameness. I'lie transition from habitual and violent 
exercise to such a life as his [irivation now consigned him to, was 
never made without a risk to hc*alth; and a host of dys|>cptic an- 
noyances, the existence of which he had never dreamed of before, 
now beset him in sad earnest. .Among these was the now not un- 
frequent troubling of his sleep with dreams and nightmares. In 
these his canine favourite invariably had a parr and was generally 
a central, and sometimes a solitary figure. In these visions the dog 
seemed to stretch himself up the side of the Squire’s bed, and in 
dilated proportions to sit at his feet, with a horrible likeness to 
the pug features of old Scpiire Toby, with trick.s of wagging 
his head and throwing up his chin; and then he would talk to 
him about Screx^pe, and tell him "all wasn't stiaight," and that 
he "must make it up wi' ScrexqK*," that he, the old vSquire, had 
"served him an ill turn," that "time was nigh up," and that "fair 
was fair,' and he was "troubled w'hcre he was, about Scrcx>pe." 

Then in his dream this semi-human brute would approach his 
face to his, crawling and crouching up his bexly, heavy as lead, till 
the face of the beast was laid on his, with the same cxlious caresses 
and stretchings and wri things which he had .seen over the old 
Squire's grave. Then (diarlie would wake up with a ga.sp and a 
howl, and start upright in the bed, liathed in a cold moisture, 
and fancy he saw something white sliding of! the foot of the bed. 
Sometimes he thought it might be the curtain with white lining 
that slipped down, or the coverlet disturbed by his uneasy turn- 
ings; but he always fancied, at such moments, that he saw some- 
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thing while sliding hastily off the bed; and always when he had 
been visited by such dreams the dog next morning was more than 
usually caressing and servile, as if to obliterate, by a more than 
ordinary welcome, the sentiment of disgust which the horror ol 
the night had left behind it. 

I'he doctor half>satisfied the Stjuire that there was nothing in 
these dreams, which, in one shape or another, invariably attended 
forms of indigesiioii such as he was suffering from. 

For a while, as if to corroborate this theory, the dog ceased al- 
together to figure in them. Hut at last there came a vision in which, 
more unpleasantly than before, he did resume his old place. 

In his nightmare the nxmi seemed all but dark; he heard what 
he knew to be the dog walking from the dcxir round his bed slowly, 
to the side from which lie alwa\s had come upon it. A portion of 
the room was um.irpetecl. and he said he distinctly heard the 
peculiar tread of a clog, in which the faint clatter of the claws is 
audible. It was a light stcMiths step, but at every Head the whole 
room shook luM\il\; he felt something place itself at the foot of 
his bed, and saw a pair of green eses staring at him in the dark, 
from which he could not reinose his own. Then he heard, as he 
thought, the old Sc|uiie l oby sa\ — “ The eleventh hour be passed, 
(iharlie, and se’\e done nothing — you and 1 'a done Scroope a 
wrongl” and then came a good deal nioie. and then — “The time’s 
nigh up, it’s going to sii ike. " And with a long low growl, the thing 
beg. Ill to crc*ep up upon his feet; the growl continucxl. and he 
saw the rellection of the up turned green escs upon the bed-clothes. 
.IS it beg.m slowly to stre h itself up his bexly towards his face. 
With a loud SI ream, lie waked. The light, whic*h of late the Squire 
was accusloiued to have in his bc'd-rcxmi, had accidentally gone 
out. He was alraid to get up. or even to l(x>k about the rcx>m for 
some time: so sure did he iwl of seeing the green eyes in the dark 
fixed on him Iroiii sonic corner, lie had hardly recosered from his 
fust agons which mghtm.ire lease's behind it, and was beginning to 
collect liis thoughts, when lie heard the dock strike twelve. .\nd 
he bethought him of the wouls “the eleNcuih hour be passed — 
lime's nigh up- -it’s going to strike! ” and he almost tearecl that he 
would hear the \oice reopening the subject. 

Next nioriiing the Scpiire came clown lcx>king ill. 

“Do yon know a loom, old Clooper, ” said he. "lhe\ used to call 
King Herod's C^h.iinher.^" 

“.■\y, sii; the sioiy of King HcichI was on the walls o't when 1 
was a boy.” 

"There's a closet off it — is there?*' 
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can't be sure o' that; but 'tisn't worth your looking at, now; 
the hangings was rotten, and took oil the walls, before you was 
born; and tiiere's nou't there but some old broken things and 
lumber. 1 seed them put there myself by pcK)r Tw'inks; he w'as 
blind of an eye. and footman afterwartls. You’ll remember 
Twinks? He died here, about the time o’ the great snow. 'There 
was a deal o’ work to bury him, poor fellow!” 

”Get the key, old Cooper; I'll look at the room,'' said the Stpiire. 

"And what the ilevil can you want to li>ok at it for?” said Cooper, 
with the old-world privilege of a rustic butler. 

"And what the devil's that to you? Hut 1 don't mind if I tell you. 
I don't want that dog in the gun-room, and I'll put him some- 
where else; and 1 don’t care if 1 put him there.” 

"A bull-dog in a bedroom! Oons, sir! the folks ’ill say you’re 
clean mad!” 

"Well, let them: get \ou the key, and let us look at the room.” 

"You'd shcK^t him if you did right. Master Charlie. You never 
heard what a noise lie kept up all last night in the gun-room, walk- 
ing to and fro growling like a tiger in a show; and, say what you 
like, the clog’s not worth his feeil; he hasn’t a point of a dog; he's 
a bad dog.” 

"I know a dog better than you -and he's a good dog!” said tlic 
Squire, testily. 

"If you was a judge of a dog you’d hang that ’un,” said Cooper. 

"I'm not going to hang him. so there's an end. (•(> you. and get 
the kes; and don't be talking, mind, when \ou go down. I ma\ 
change my mind.” 

Now this tieak ol \isiting King lh*iod's loom had. in tiuth, a 
totally dillercnt object from that pretended by the Squire. The 
voice in his nightmaie had uiieu*tl a paiticulai liieitioii. which 
haunted him. and would gi\e him no peace until he had tc^sted it. 
So iar from liking that dog to-day, he was bc^ginning to reg.ird it 
with a horrible suspicion; and it old C(M>per had not stirred his 
obstinate temper by seeming to dictate, I dare say he would have 
got rid ol that inmate etlec tualh betoie e\ening. 

Up to the third storey, Icmg disused, he and old CaKiper 
mounted. At the end of a dusty gallery, the room lay. The old 
tapestry, from which the spacious chamber had taken its name, 
had long gi\c*n jdace to model n papei. and this was mildc’wed. 
and in scjme places hanging from the walls. A thick mantle of dust 
lay over the floor. Some broken chairs and boaicis, thic k with dust, 
lay, along with cither lumber, piled together at one end of the 
room. 
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They entered the closet, which was quite empty. The Squire 
looked round, and you could hardly have said whether he was 
relieved or disap[>ointed. 

“No furniture here,” said the Squire, and looked through the 
dusty window. “Did you say anything to me lately — I don't mean 
this morning — about this room, or the closet — or anything — I for- 
get—” 

“Lor' bless you! Not 1. I han't been thinkin' o’ this room this 
forty year.” 

“Is there any sort of old furniture called a hufjet—iio you re- 
member?” ask^ the Squire. 

“A biiflei? why, yes — to be sure — there was a bullet, sure enough, 
in this closet, now you bring it to mind,” said Cooj>er. “But it's 
papered over.” 

“And what is it?” 

“A little cupboard in the wall/* answered the old man. 

“Ho — I .see — and there's such a thing here, is there, under the 
paper? Show me whereabouts it was.” 

“Well — I think it was somewhere about here,” answered he, 
rapping his kiuukles along the wall opposite the window. “Ay, 
there it is.” he added, as the hollow sound of a wooden door was 
returned to his knock. 

rhe Scjuire pulled the loose paper from the wall, and disclosed 
the doors of a small press, about two feet square, fixed in the wall. 

“ rite very thing lor m\ buckles and pistols, and the rest of my 
giiTu racks,” said the .Squire. “Come away, we’ll leave the dog where 
he is. Ilase sou the key ol ’\at little press? ' 

No. he had not. I'hc old master had emptied and locked it up, 
and desired that it should l)e papered o\er, and that was the his- 
ior\ of it. 

Down came the Squire, and look a strong turn-screw from his 
gun-case; and cpiietly reasceiuled to King Hercxl’s room, and with 
little trouble, forced the door ol the small press in the closet wall. 
riuTe were in it .some lettc'is and cancelled lea es, and also a 
parchment decil which he t(K)k to the window and read w'ith mucJi 
agitation. It was a supplemental deed executed about a fortnight 
after the otheis. and pre\iously to his lather’s marriage, placing 
(>ylingden under siric t .seitlemeiii to the elder son. in what is called 
“tail mail* ’ Hand.some Charlie, in his fraternal litigation, had ac- 
(|uired a smattering ol technical knowledge, and he perfectly well 
knew that the elFcci of th.is would be not only to transfer the house 
and lands to his brother Scroope, but to leave him at the mercy of 
that exasperated brother, who might recover from him personally 
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every guinea he had ever received by way of rent, from the date of 
his father’s death. 

It was a dismal, clouded day, w'ith something tlireateniiig in its 
as{}ect, and the darkness, where he stocxl, was made deeper by the 
top of one of the huge old trees overhanging the window. 

In a state of awful confusion he attempted to think over his 
position. He placed the deed in his j>ocket, anil nearly made up 
his mind to destroy it. A short time ago he would not have hesi- 
tated for a moment under sudi circumstanc es; but now his health 
and his nerves were shattered, and he was under a supernatural 
alarm which the strange discovery of his deetl had powerfully con- 
firmed. 

In this state of profound agitation he heard a sniffing at the 
closet-door, and then an impatient scratcli and a long low growl. 
He screwed his courage up, anil, not knowing what to expect, 
threw the door open and s;iw the dog, not in his dream-shape, but 
wriggling with joy, and crouching and fawning with eager sub- 
mission; and tlien wandering about the closet, the brute growleil 
awfully into the corners of it, and seemed in an unappeasal>le agi- 
tation. 

Then the dog returned and iawned and irouihed again at his 
feet. 

After the first moment w.is over, the sensations of abhorrente 
and fear began to subside, and he almost reproacJied himself for 
requiting the alleition oi this |)oor Iriendless brute with the an- 
tipathy which he had really done nothing to earn. 

I'he dog pattered after him down the stairs. Oddly enough, the 
sight of this animal, after the first revulsion, reassured him; in his 
eyes, so attached, so good-natured, and palpably so mete a dog. 

By the hour of evening the Squire had resohed on a middle 
course; he would not infoim his brother of his disiovcry, nor yet 
would he destroy the deed, lie would never many. He was past 
that time. He would leave a letter, explaining the discovery oi 
the deed, addressed to the only sui vising trustee — who had jnob- 
ably forgotten everything about it — and having seen out his own 
tenure, he would provide that all should be set right alter his 
death. Was not that lair? .\t all events it quite satisfied what he 
called his conscience, and he thought it a devilish gixxl comprom 
ise for his brother; and he went out, towards sunset, to take his 
usual walk. 

Returning in the darkening twilight, the dog, as usual attend- 
ing him, began to grow frisky and wild, at first scampering round 
him in great circles, as before, nearly at the top of his speed, his 
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great head between his paws as he raced. Gradually more excited 
grew the pace and narrower his circuit, louder and fiercer his con- 
tinuous growl, and the Squire stopped and grasped his stick hard, 
for the lurid eyes and grin of the brute threatened an attack. Turn- 
ing round and round as the excited brute encircled him, and strik- 
ing vainly at him with his stick, he grew at last so tired that he 
almost despaired of keeping him longer at bay; when on a sudden 
the dog stopped short and crawled up to his feet wriggling and 
crouching submissively. 

Nothing could be more apologetic and abject; and when the 
Squire dealt him two heavy thumps with his stick, the dog whim- 
pered only, and writhed and licked his feet. The Squire sat down 
on a prostrate tree; and his dumb companion, recovering his 
wonted spirits immediately, began to sniff and nuzzle among the 
roots. I'he Squire felt in his breast-pocket for the deed — it was 
safe; and again he ix^nderetl, in this loneliest of spots, on the ques- 
tion whether he should preser\e it for restoration after his death 
to his brother, or destroy it forthwith. He began rather to lean to- 
ward the latter solution, w^hen the long low growd of the dog not 
far off startled him. 

He was sitting in a melancholy grove of old trees, that slants 
gently westward. Kxactly the same odd effect of light 1 have be- 
fore described — a faint red glow reflected downsvard from the 
upper sky, after the sun had set, now gave to the growing darkness 
a lurid uiuertainty. This grove, which lies in a gentle hollow, ow- 
ing to its circumscribed horizon on all but one side, has a peculiar 
character of loneliness. 

He got up and peej)cd over a son of barrier, accidentally formed 
of the trunks of felled trees laid one over the other, and saw the 
dog straining up the other side of it, and hideously stretched out, 
his ugly head lcx>king in consec{uence twice the natural size. His 
dream was coming over him again. And now between the trunks 
the brute's ungainly head was thrust, and the long neck came 
straining through, and the bexly, twining after it like a huge white 
lizard; and as it came striving and twisting through, it growled 
and glared as if it would devour him. 

As swiftly as lus lameness would allow, the Squire hurried from 
this solitary s|x>t towards the house. What thoughts exactly passed 
through his mind as he did so, 1 am sure he could not have told. 
But when the dog came up with him it seemed appeased, and 
even in high gexx! humcM , and no longer resembled the brute that 
haunted his dreams. 

That night, near ten o'clcx:k, the Squire, a gocxl deal agitated. 
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sent for the keeper, and told him that he believed the dog was mad, 
and that he must shoot him. He might shoot the dog in the gun- 
room, where he was — a grain of shot or two in the wainscot did 
not matter, and the dog must not have a chance of getting out. 

The Squire gave the gamekeeper his double-barrelled gun, 
loaded with heavy shot. He did not go with him beyond the hall. 
He placed his hand on the keeper’s arm; the keeper said his hand 
trembled, and that he looked **as white as curds.** 

“Listen a bit!** said the Squire under his breath. 

They heard the dog in a state of high excitemeiu in the room — 
growling ominously, jumping on the window-stool and down 
again, and running round the room. 

“You’ll need to be sharp, mind — don’t give him a chance — slip 
in edgeways, d’ye see? and give him both barrels!’’ 

“Not the first mad dog I’ve knocked over, sir,” said the man, 
looking ver}' serious as he ccxked the gun. 

As the keeper opened the door, the dog had sprung into the 
empty grate. He said he “never see sich a stark, staring devil.” 
The beast made a twist round, as if, he thouglit, to jump up ihc 
chimney — “but that wasn’t to be done at no price,” — and he made 
a yell — not like a dog — like a man caught in a mill-crank, and 
before he could spring, the keeper fired one barrel into him. I’he 
dog lea[>ed towards him, and rollcxl over, receiving the second 
barrel in his head, as he lay snorting at the keeper’s leeil 

“1 never seed the like; 1 never heard a screech like ih.iil” said 
the keeper, recoiling. “It makes a fellow leel cpicer.” 

“Quite dead?” asked the Sejuire. 

“Not a stir in him, sir, ” said the man. pulling him along the iloor 
by the neck. 

“Throw him outside the hall-door now,’’ said the Scpiire; “and 
mind you pitch him outside the gale lo-night— old CJooper says 
he’s a witch,” and the pale Scpiiie smiled, “so he shan’t lie in (i)l- 
ingden.” 

Never was man more relieved than the Scjuire, and lie slept 
better for a week after this than he had done for many weeks 
before. 

It behooves us all to ;ict promptly on oui g<M)d ic*solutions. 1 heir 
is a determined gravitation towards evil, which, if left to itsedf, 
will bear down first intentioiLs. It at one moment of superstitious 
fear, the Scjuire had made up his mind to a great sacrifice, and 
resolved in the matter of that deed so strangely recovered, to act 
honestly by his brother, that resolution very scx>n gave place to 
the compromise with fraud, which so conveniently |>ost|Joned the 
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restitution to the period when further enjoyment on his part was 
impossible, 'riien came more tidings of Scroope's violent and 
minatory language, with always the same burthen — that he would 
leave no stone unturned to show that there had existed a deed 
which Chailes liad cither secreted or destroyed, and that he would 
never rest till he had hanged him. 

riiis of course was wild talk. At fust it had only enraged him; 
but, w'ith his recent guilty knowledge and suppression, had come 
fear. His danger was the existence of the deed, and little by little 
he brought himself to a lesolution to clestio) it. There were man) 
ialterings and recoils before he could bring himself to commit 
this crime. At length, however, he did it, and got rid of the custexly 
of that which at any time might become the instrument of dis- 
grace and ruin. I'liere was relief in this, but also the new and ter- 
rible sense of actual guilt. 

He had got pretty well rid of his supernatural cjualms. It was a 
dilierent kind of trouble that agitated him now. 

Hut this night, he imagined, he was awakened by a violent shak- 
ing of his bed. He could see, in the very imperfect light, two figures 
at the foot of it. holding each a bed-post. One of these he half- 
lancied was his brother Scicx)pe. but the other was the old Squire — 
of that he was sure- and he lancied that they had shaken him up 
from his sleep. Scpiire l obv was talking as Charlie wakened, and 
he heard him say; 

"Put out ot oiii own house by sou! It ^.on't hold for long. 
We'll come in together, Iriendl), and sia\. Forewarned, wi’ yer 
eves open, ve did it: aiui .low SiicHJpe 'll hang von! We ll hang 
you together! Look at me. >ou devil’s limb." 

And the old Squire tremblingly strctiJied his face, lorn with 
shot and bloody, and growing every moment more and more into 
the likeness ol the dog, and bc^an to stretcJi himself out and climb 
the bed over the foot-board, and he saw the figure at the other 
side, little more than a black shadow, begin also to scale the bed; 
and theie w.is instantlv a dreadlul confusion ano uproar in the 
room, and smh a giabbling .uul laughing; he could not catch the 
words; but, with a scream he woke, and found himself standing on 
the lltK)r The phantoms and the clamour were gone, but a crash 
and ringing of fragments was in his ears. I'he great china bowl, 
from which for gencr itions the .Marstons of (Alingden had been 
baptized, had fallen froi*’ the manilepicve. and ’•as smashed on 
the hearth-stone. 

"I’ve hill dieamin ’ all night about Mr. Scroope, and 1 wouldn’t 
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wonder, old Cooper, if he was dead," said the Squire, when he came 
down in the morning. 

"God forbidi I was adreamed about him, too, sir: 1 dreamed 
he w'as dammin’ and sinkin* about a hole was burnt in his coat, 
and the old master, God be wi* himl said — quite plain — I'd 'a 

swore 'tw'as himself — ‘C.’ooper, get up, yc d d land-loupin' thief, 

and lend a hand to hang him — for he's a daft cur, and no dog o' 
mine.' 'Twas the dog sliot over night, 1 do suppose, as was runiiin' 
in my old head. I thought old master gitd me a punch wi’ his 
knuckles, and sxiys 1, wakenin' up, ‘At yer service, sir'; and for a 
while 1 couldn't get it out o’ my head, master was in the room 
still." 

Letters from town soon lonviiued the Squire that his brother 
Scroojx?, so far from being deatl, was particularly active; and 
Charlie's attorney wrote to say, in serious alann, that he had 
heard, accidentally, that he intended setting up a case, of a 
supplementary deed of settlement, of which he had secondary evi- 
dence, which would give him C>ylingden. And at this menace I land- 
some Charlie snapped his ringers, and wrote courageously to his 
attorney; abiding what might follow’ with, however, a secret fore- 
bcxling. 

Scroope threatened loudly now, and swore alter his bitter 
fashion, and reiterated his old promise of hanging that cheat at 
last. In the midst of these menaces and preparations, however, a 
sudden peace proclaimed itself: Scroope died, without lime even 
to make provisions for a posthumous attack u|x>n his brother. It 
was one of those cases of disease of the heart in which death is as 
sudden as a bullet. 

Charlie’s exultation W’as undisguised. It was shocking. Not, of 
course, altogether malignant. For there w^as tli? expansion con- 
sequent on the lemoval of a secret fear. I here was also the comic 
piece of luck, that only the day before Scroope had destroyed his 
old will, which left to a stranger every larthing he possessed, 
intending in a clay or two to execute another tci the same jxtsoii, 
charged with the express condition ol prosecuting the suit against 
Charlie. 

I'he result was, that all his possessions wont unconditionally 
to his brother Charles as his heir. Here wore giounds lot abun- 
dance of savage elation. Hut theie was also the deep-sealed hatred 
of half a life of mutual and persistent aggression and revilings; 
and Handsome Charlie was capable of nursing a grudge, and en- 
joying a revenge with his whole heart. 

He would gladly have prevented his brother's being buried in 
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the old Gylingden chapel, where he wished to lie; but his lawyers 
doubted his power, and he was not quite proof against the scandal 
which would attend his turning back the funeral, which would, 
he knew, be attended by some of the country gentry and others, 
with an hereditary regard for the Marstons. 

But he warned his servants that not one of them were to attend 
it; promising, with oaths and curses not to be disregarded, that 
any one of them who did so, should find the door shut in his face 
on his return. 

I don’t think, with the exception of old Cooper, that the ser\- 
ants cared for this prohibition, except as it baulked a curiosity 
always strong in the solitude of the country. Cooper was very 
much vexed that the eldest son of the old Squire should be buried 
in the olil family cha|>el. and no sign of decent respect from Gyl- 
ingden Hall. He asked his master, whether he would not, at least, 
have some wine and refreshments in the oak parlour, in case any 
of the couniiy genileinen who paid this ies|x;ct to the old family 
should tome up to the house? But the Stjuire only ssvore at him, 
told him to mind his own business, and ordered him to say, if such 
a thing happened, that he was out. and no preparations made, and, 
in fact, to send them away as they came, (hooper expostulated 
stoutly, and the Squire grew angrier; and after a tempestuous 
scene, took his hat and stick and walked out. just as the funeral 
descending the valley from the direction of the "Old Angel Inn” 
came in sight. 

Old (a)oper jirowlcd about disconsolateh. aiul counted the car- 
riages as well as he coni- from the gate. When the iuneral was 
o\er. and they began to chive awa\. he letiirned to the hall, the 
door of which las <)pen, ami as usual deseiied. Befoie he reached it 
quite, a mourning coach drove up. and twc' gentlemen in black 
cloaks, and crapes to tlieir hats, got out, and without looking to 
the right or the leli. went up the steps into the house. Cooper 
iollowed them slowly. I he carriage had, he supposed, gone round 
to the yard, for, when he ivached the door, it was no longer there. 

So he followed the two mourners into the house. In the hall he 
loiind a fellow-.ser\ant. who said he had .seen two gentlemen, in 
black cloaks, pass through the hall, and go up the stairs without 
remo\ing their hats, or asking lease of anyone. This was very cxlcl. 
old CcH)per thought, and a great liberty; so upstairs he went to 
make them out. 

But he could not find them then, nor ever. .\iul from that hour 
the house was troubled. 

In a little lime there was not one of the senanis who had not 
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something to tell. Steps and voices followed them sometimes in 
the passages, and tittering whispers, always minatory, scared them 
at corners of the galleries, or from dark recesses; so that they would 
return panic-stricken to be rebuked by thin Mrs. lieckett, who 
looked on such stories as worse than idle. But Mrs. Beckett herself, 
a short time after, took a very dillereiu view of the matter. 

She had herself begun to hear these voices, and with this for- 
midable aggravation, that tliey came always when she was at her 
prayers, which she had been punctual in t iying all her life, anti 
utterly interrupted them. She was scared at such moments by drop- 
ping words and sentences, which grew, as she persisted, into threats 
and blasphemies. 

rhese voices were not alwa\s in the room, riiey tailed, as she 
tancied, through the walls, very thick in that old house, from the 
neighbouring apartments, sonuHimes on one sitle, sometimes on 
the other; sometimes they seemetl to holloa from tlisiaiu lobbies, 
and came nuiflled, but threateningly, through the long panelled 
passages. As they approached they grew furious, as if several voices 
were speaking tt>gether. W'henever, as 1 said, this worthy woman 
applied herself to her devotions, these horrilile sententes came 
hurrying towards the door, and, in panic, she would start from 
her knees, and all then woukl subside except the thumping of 
her heart against her siass, and the dreadttd tremois ol her nerxes. 

What these xoites said. Mis. Betketi never could (|tiite leniem- 
ber one minute alter they had ceased speaking; one sentence 
chased another away; gibe and menace and impiotis dcnuiu i.ition, 
each hideously artitulate, were lost as soon as heard. .\nd this 
added to the efleci of these terriljing nuxkeries and inxectixes. 
that she could not, b) any elfort. letain theii exact impoit, al- 
though their horrible character remaincHl vividly present in her 
mind. 

For a long time the? Scjuiie .seemed to be the onK person in the- 
house abscjlutcly unconscious ol these annoyances. .Mrs. Beckett 
had twice made up hei mind within the week to leave. A prudent 
woman, howexer, who has been comlort<d>le lor more than twenty 
years in a place, thinks oftener than ixvice belore she leaxes it. vShe 
and old (axjper were the only servants in the house xvho remem- 
bered thegcKKl old housekeeping in Scpiire Toby’s day. 1 he others 
were few, and such as could hardly be accounted regular .serxants. 
Meg Dobbs, who acted as housemaid, xvould iiorsl^Cf) iti the house, 
but walkc*d home in trepidation, to hefr libber at tin; gatehouse, 
under the escort ol her little br^ujf, every NL)ld Mrs. 

Beckett, who was high and mighty^vviih the make-shifr^ckvanis of 
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fallen Gylingden, let herself down all at once, and made Mrs. 
Kymes and the kitchen-maid move their beds into her large and 
faded room, and there, very frankly, shared her nightly terrors 
with them. 

Old Cooper was testy and captious about these stories. He was 
already uncomfortable enough by reason of the entrance of the 
two muffled figures into the house, about which there could be 
no mistake. His own eyes had seen them. He refused to credit the 
stories ol the women, and allectcnl to think that the two mourners 
might have left the house and driven away, on finding no one to 
receive them. 

Old Cooper was summoned at night to the oak parlour, where 
the Squire was smoking. 

*‘I say, Coojjcr,” said the Squire, looking pale and angry, "what 
lor ha’ you been frightenin’ they crazy women wi’ your plaguy 

stories? cl me, if \ou see ghosts here it’s no place for you, and 

it’s time you should pack. 1 won’t be left without ser\ants. Here 
has been old Beckett wi’ the cook and the kitchenmaid, as white 
as pi|)c clay, all in a row. to tell me 1 must have a parson to sleep 
among them, and pieadi down the de\il! I’pon my soul, sou’re a 
wise olil b(xly, filling their heads wi’ maggots! and Meg goes down 
to tlie lodge every night, afe.ired to lie in the house — all your do- 
ing. wi’ your old wives stories. — yc withered old Tom o’ Bedlam!*’ 

"I’m not to blame, .Master Charles, ’ risn’t along o’ no stories o' 
mine, for Tin ne\ei done telling ’em it's all vanity and vapours. 
Mrs. Beckett ’ill tell sou that, and there’s been many a wry woul 
betwixt Us on the head o’; Vh.ite’er 1 may thinks said old Coojxr, 
signific antis, and looking askance, svith the sternness of fear in 
the Scpiire's face. 

The Scjuiie a\erted his e)t's, and mutteied angrih to himself, 
and turned away to kiuxk the ashes out of his pipe on the hob, 
and tlien turning suddenly round upon Ccxj|>er again, he spoke, 
with a pale face, but not cjuite so angrily as before. 

"I know you’re no Icx)!, old C:oc>T)er, when )c u like. Suppose 
there was such a thing as a ghost 1 ere, dcai’t )ou see, it ain’t to 
them snipe headed women it 'id go to tell its story. \Vhat ails you. 
man. that you shotdii think ought about it. but just what I think? 
You had a good headpiece o’ set own oiue, C'oojh i , don’t be \ou 

clappin » goosc'cap o\ei it. as m\ poor father used to say; d it, 

old boy, you mustn't let ’em be fends, seitin’ one another wild wi’ 
their blether, and inaki.i the folks talk what thc^y shouldn’t, about 
Ctylingdcm and the faiiiih. 1 don't think u’d like that, old Coojxi. 
I’m sure yc wouldn’t. The women has gone out o’ the kitchen, 
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make up a bit o' fire, and get your pipe. I'll go to you, when I finish 
this one, and we'll smoke a bit together, and a glass o' brandy and 
water.” 

Down went the old butler, not altogether unused to such con- 
descensions in that disorderly and lonely household; and let not 
those who can choose their company, be too hard on the Squire 
who couldn't. 

When he got things tidy, as he said, he sat down in that big old 
kitchen, w'ith his feet on the fender, the kitchen candle burning in 
a great brass candlestick, which stood on the deal table at his el- 
bow, with the brandy bottle and tumblers beside it, and Cooj^er's 
pipe also in readiness. And these preparations completed, the old 
butler, who hail remembered other generations and better times, 
fell into rumination, and so. gradually, into a deep sleep. 

Old Cooper w'as half awakened by some one laughing low, near 
his head. He was dreaming of old times in the Hall, and fancied 
one of ”the young gentlemen” going to play him a trick, and he 
mumbled something in his sleep, trom which he was awakened by a 
stern deep voice, saying. “You wern't at the funeral; I might take 
your life. I’ll take your ear.” At the same moment, the side of his 
head received a violent push, and he started to his feet. I'he fire 
had gone down, and he was chilled. The candle was expiring in 
the socket, and threw' on the w'hite wall long shadows, that danced 
up and down from the ceiling to the ground, and their black out- 
lines he fancied resembled ihe iw'o men in cloaks, whom he remem- 
bered with a profound horror. 

He took the landle, w'ith all the haste he could, getting along 
the passage, on w'hose walls the same dance of black shadows was 
continued. \ery anxious to teach his loom before the light should 
go out. He was startled half out of his wits by the sudden clang 
of his master’s bell, close over his head, ringing furiously. 

”Ha, ha! There it goes — yes. sure enough.” said Ccxjper. re- 
assuring himself with the sound of his own voice, as he hastened 
on, hearing more and more distinct every moment the same fu- 
rious ringing. “He’s fell asleep, like me; that's it, and his lights 
is out, I lay you fifty — ” 

When he turned the handle of the door of the oak parlour, the 
Squire wildly called. “Who’s there?" in the tone of a man who 
expects a robber. 

“It’s me, old CcK>per, all right. Master Charlie, you didn’t come 
to the kitchen after all, sir.” 

“I’m very bad, CoofKrr; I don’t know how I’ve been. Did you 
meet anything?” asked the Squire. 
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“No/' said Cooper. 

They stared on one another. 

“Come here — ^stay herel Don’t you leave mel Look round the 
room, and say is all right; and gic us your hand, old Cooper, for 
I must hold it.“ The Squire s was damp and cold, and trembled 
very much. It was not very far from day-break now. 

After a time he spoke again: “I *a done many a thing I 
shouldn’t; I’m not fit to go, and wi’ God’s blessin’ I’ll look to it— 
why shouldn’t I? I’m as lame as old Billy — I’ll never be able 
to do any good no more, and I’ll give over drinking, and marry, 
as I ought to ’a done long ago — none o’ yer fine ladies, but a good 
homely wench; there’s Farmer Crump’s youngest daughter, a good 
lass, and discreet. What for shouldn’t I lake her? She’d take care 
o’ me and wouldn’t bring a head full o’ romances here, and man- 
tua-makers’ trumpery, and I’ll talk with the parson, and I’ll do 
what’s fair wi’ ever^'one; and mind, I said I’m sorry for many a 
thing I ’a done.” 

A wild cold dawn had by this time broken. The Squire, Cooper 
said, looked “awful bad,’’ as he got his hat and stick, and sallied 
out for a walk, instead of going to his bed, as Cooper besought 
him, looking so wild and distracted, that it was plain his object 
was simply to es(a|x? from the house. It was tw’clve o’clock w’hen 
the Squire walked into the kitchen, where he was sure of finding 
some of the servants, looking as it ten years had passed over him 
since yesterday. He pulled a stool by the fire, without sf>eaking 
a word, and sat down. C^ooper had sent to /Xpplebury for the doc- 
tor, who had just arrivetl hut the Squire would not go to him. “If 
he wants to see me, he may come here,’’ he muttered as often as 
Ct>o|K*r urged him. So the doctor diil tome, charily enough, and 
found the Squire very much worse than he had expected. 

'I'he Squire resisted the order to get to his bed. But the doctor 
insisted under a threat of death, at which his patient quailed. 

“Well, I'll do what you say — only this — you must let old Cooper 
and Dick Kee|>er stay wi’ me. I mustn’t be left alone, and they 
must keep awake o’ nights; and stay a while, do you. ^Vhen I get 
round a bit. I’ll go and live in a town. It’s dull livin’ here, now 
that I can’t do nou’t as I used, and I’ll live a belter life, mind ye; 
ye heard me say that, and I don’t care who laughs, and I’ll talk wi’ 
the paiYon. 1 like ’em to laugh, hang ’em, it’s a sign I’m doin’ right, 
at last." 

The doctor sent a corple of nurses from the County Hospital, 
not choosing to trust his patient to the management he had se- 
lected, and he went down himself to Gylingden to meet them in 
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the evening. Old Cooper was ordered to occupy the dressing-room, 
and sit up at night, which satisfied the Squire, who was in a 
strangely excited state, very low, and threatened, the doctor said, 
with fever. 

The clergyman came, an old, gentle, “book-learned” man, and 
calked and prayed with him late that evening. After he had gone 
the Squire called the nurses to his bedside, and said: 

“There’s a fellow sometimes comes; you'll never mind him. He 
looks in at the door and beckons, — a thin, hump-backed chap in 
mourning, wi* black gloves on; ye’ll know him by his lean face, 
as brown as the wainscot: don’t ye mind his smilin'. You don't go 
out to him. nor ask him in; he won't say nout; and if he grows 
anger’d and looks awry at ye. don e ye be afeared, for he can't hurt 
ye, and he’ll grow tir^ waitin’, and go away; and for (tod's sake 
mind ye don’t ask him in, nor go out alter him!’’ 

The nurses put their heads together when this was over, and 
held afterwards a whisjxjring conference with old Coo|>er. “Law 
bless ye! — no, there’s no madman in the house,” he protested; 
“not a soul but wluit ye saw. — it’s just a irifie o’ the lever in his 
head — no more.” 

The Squire grew worse as the night wore on. lie was hea\\ 
and delirious, talking of all sorts of things — of w'ine, and dogs, and 
lawyers; and then he began to talk, as it were, to his lirother 
Scroope. As he did so, Mrs. Oliver, the nurse, who was sitting up 
alone w'ith him, heaid. as she thoiiglu. a hand sofil) laid on the 
door-handle outside, and a stealthy attempt to turn it. “Lord bless 
us! who's there?” she cried, and her heart jumped into her mouth, 
as she thought of the hump-backcH.1 man in black, who was to put 
in his heatl smiling and beckoning — “Mr. Cooper! sir! are you 
there?” she cried. “Come here, Mr. Coo|>er, please — do, sir, quick!” 

Old Cooper, called up from his do/e by the fire, stumbled in 
from the dressing-room, and Mrs. Oliver seized him lightly as 
he emerged. 

“The man with the hump has been atryin’ the door, Mr. 
Cooper, as sure as 1 am here.” 'Lhe .Scpiiie was moaning .ind mumb- 
ling in his fever, understanding nothing, as she s|K)ke. “No, no! 
iMrs. Oliver, ma'am, it's impossible, for there's no siih man in 
the house: what is Master Charlie sayin’?” 

“He’s saying Scroope csery minute, whatever he means by that, 
and — and — hishl! — listen — there’s the handle again,” and, with 
a loud scream, she added — “Look at his head and neck in at the 
door!” and in her treinour she strained old Coo{kt in an agonizing 
embrace. 
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The candle was flaring, and there was a wavering shadow at 
the door that looked like the head of a man with a long neck, and 
a longish sharp nose, {seeping in and drawing back. 

"Don’t be a d fcx>l, ma’am!" cried Cooper, ven' white, and 

shaking her with all his might. "It’s only the candle, 1 tell you — 
nothing in life but that. Don’t you see?" and he raised the light; 
"and I’m sure there was no one at the door, and I’ll tr^’, if you 
let me go." 

The other nurse w^as asleep on the sofa, and Mrs. Oliver called 
her up in a panic, for company, as old Cooper opened the door. 
I'here was no one near it, but at the angle of the gallery was a 
shadow resembling that which he had seen in the room. He raised 
the candle a little, and it seemed to beckon with a long hand as 
the head drew back. “Shadow from the candle!" exclaimed Cooper 
aloud, resolved not to yield to Mrs. Olivers panic; and, candle 
in hand, he walked to the coiner. 1 here was nothing. He could 
not forbear peeping down the long gallery from this point, and 
as he moved the light, he saw precisely the same sort of shadow, 
a little fiiithei down, and a> he advanced the same withdrawal, 
and beckon. "CiammonI" said he; "it iN iiout but the candle," And 
on he went, growing half angry and half frightened at the persist- 
ency with which tluN ugl\ s-hadow — a liicial shadow he was sure 
it was — jiresented itself. As he drew’ near the point where it now’ 
appcMiecI, it seemed to c collect itself, and neatly dissolxe in the 
central panel of an old carved cabinet whidi he was now ap- 
proaching. 

In the centre panel of ’his is a sort of boss carvc*d into a w’olf’s 
head, riie light fell odcuy upon this, and the fugitive shadow’ 
sc'emed to be breaking up. and re-arranging itself as cxlclly. The 
eye ball gleamed with a point of reflected light, w’hich glittered 
also upon the grinning mouth, and he saw’ the long. >harp nose 
of Scroope Marsion. and his fierce eye looking at him. he thought, 
with a steadfast meaning. 

Old Cooper stood ga/ing u|K>n this sight, unable to move, till 
he .saw the face, and the figure that belongcM to it. begin gracliialh 
to cMiierge fiom the wochI. .\t the same time he lu\ird voices ap- 
proac'hing rapidly up a side galler)', and Cooper, with a loud 
‘“Lord a mercy on us!" lurncxl and ran back again, pursued by a 
sound that seemed to shake the old house like a mighty gust of 
wind. 

Into his master's roc'm burst old Cooper, half w’ild with fear, 
and clapped the door and turned the key in a twinkling, l(x>king 
as if he liaci b(*en |)uisueci by murderers. 
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**Did you hear it?” whispered Cooper, now standing near the 
dressing-room door. They all listened, but not a sound from with- 
out disturbed the utter stillness of night. ”God bless usi 1 doubt it’s 
my old head that’s gone crazy!” exclaimed Cooper. 

He would tell them nothing but that he was himself ”an old 
fool,” to be frightened by their talk, and that “the rattle of a win- 
dow, or the dropping o' a pin” was enough to scare him now; and 
so he helped himself through the night with brandy, and sat up 
talking by his master’s fire. 

The Squire recovered slowly from his brain fever, but not per- 
fectly. A very little thing, the doctor said, would suflice to upset 
him. He was not yet sufficiently strong to remove for change of 
scene and air, which were necessary for his complete restoration. 

Cooper slept in the dressing-room, and was now his only niglitly 
attendant. The ways of the invalid were odd: he liked, half sitting 
up in his bed, to smoke his churchwarden o’ nights, and made 
old Cooper smoke, for company, at the fire-side. As the Squire and 
his humble friend indulged in it, smoking is a taciturn pleasure, 
and it was not until the \Iaster of CFylingden had finished his third 
pipe that he essayed conversation, and when he did, the subject 
was not such as Cooj)er would ha\e chosen. 

“I say, old Coojjer, look in my lace, and don’t be afeaied to 
speak out,” said the Scpiire, l(M>king at him with a steady, cun- 
ning smile; “you know all this time, as well as 1 do, who's in the 
house. You needn't deny — hey? — ScrcK>pe and my father?” 

“Don’t you be talking like that, Charlie,” said old Cooper, 
rather sternly and frightened, after a long silence; still looking in 
his face, whidi did not change. 

“What's the gcKxl of shammin', Ciooper? S(roo|H'’s took tlie 
bearin’ o’ yer right ear — you know he did. He’s looking angry. lie's 
nigh look my life wi’ this fever. But he’s not deme wi’ me \et, and 
he l(X)ks awful wicked. Ye saw him — ye know ye did.” 

C(x>per was awfully frightened, and the odd smile on the 
Squire’s lips frightened him still more, lie dropped his pipe, and 
stood gazing in silence at his master, and feeling as if he were in a 
dream. 

“If ye think so, ye should not be smiling like that,” said Cooper, 
grimly. 

“I’m tired. Cooper, and it's as well to smile as t’other thing; .sq 
I’ll even smile while I can. You know what they mean to do wi’ 
me. That’s all I wanted to say. Now, lad, go on wi’ yer pipe — I’m 
goin’ asleep.” 

So the Squire turned over in his bed, and lay down serenely. 
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with his head on ihc pillow. Old Cooper looked at him, and 
glanced at the door, and then half-filled his tumbler with brandy, 
and drank it off, and felt better, and got to his bed in the dressing- 
room. 

In the dead of night he was suddenly awakened by the Squire, 
who was standing, in his dressing-gown and slippers, by his bed. 

'Tve brought you a bit o’ a present. 1 got the rents o’ Hazelden 
yesterday, and ye’ll keep that for yourself — it's a fifty — and give 
t’other to Nelly (Harwell to moirow; I'll sleep the sounder; and 1 
saw Scroope since; he’s not sudt a bad 'un after all, old fellow! He’s 
got a crape over his face — for I told him 1 couldn t bear it; and 
i’d do many a thing for him now. I never could stand shilly-shally. 
Good-night, old Cooper!” 

And the Scpiire laid his trembling hand kindh on the old man’s 
shoulder, and returned to his own room. 

”I don't half like how he is. DcKtor don’t come half often 
enough. 1 don’t like that queer smile o’ his, and his hand was as 
cold as death. 1 hojK.* in GikI his brain’s not a-iurnin’!'* With these 
reflec tions, (^oo{>er turned to the pleasanter subject of his present, 
and at last fell asleep. 

In the inoining, when he went into the Squire's rcx>m, the 
Squire had left his bed. “Never mind: he’ll come back, like a bad 
shillin',” ihouglu old Coo]>er, preparing the room as usual. But 
he did not letiirn. rhen began an uneasiness, succeeded by a 
panic, when it began to be plain that the Squire was not in the 
house. What had become of him? None of his clothes, but his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers v *'e missing. Had he left the house, in his 
present sickly stale, in that garb? and, if so, could he be in his 
right senses; and was iheie a chance of his surviving a cold, damp 
night, so pa.ssed, in the open air? 

l\>m Kdwards was up to the house, and told them, that, walk- 
ing a mile or so that morning, at four o’clcKk — there being no 
moon — along with Farmer Nokes, who was driving his cai t to mar- 
ket, in the dark, three men walked, in front of the horse, not 
twenty yards before them, all the wa) from near Gylingden l.(xlge 
to the burial ground, the gate of wiiich was opened for them 
from within, and the three men entered, and the gate was shut. 
Tom Kdwards thought they weie gone in to make preparations for 
*a funeral of some member of the ^^arstol^ family. But the cKCur- 
rence seemed to Cooper, who knew there was no such thing, hor- 
ribly ominous. 

He now commenced a careful search, and at last bethought 
him of the lonely up|>er storey, and King Hercnl’s chamber. He 
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saw nothing changed there, but the closet iloor was shut, and, dark 
as was the morning, something, like a large white knot sticking 
out over the door, ctught his eye. 

The door resisted his efforts to open it for a time; some great 
weight forced it down against the iloor; at length, however, it did 
yield a little, and a heavy aash, shaking the whole floor, aitd send- 
ing an echo flying through all the silent corridors, with a sound 
like receding laughter, half stunned him. 

When he pushed open the door, his master was lying dead upon 
the floor. His cravat was drawn halter-wise tight round his throat, 
and had done its work well. 1'hc IhkIv was cold, and had been 
long dead. 

In due course the coroner held his inquest, and the jury' pro- 
nounced, ‘‘that the decca.scd, Charles Marston, had died by his 
own hand, in a state of temporary insanity.” Hut old Coo|K’r had 
his own opinion about the Squire’s death, though his lips were 
sealed, and he never spoke about it. He went and lived for the resi- 
due of his days in ^ ork, wheie there are still people who remem- 
ber him, a taciturn and surly old man, who attended church reg- 
ularly, and also dnink a little, and was known to have saved some 
money. 
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**For he is not a man as I am that we 
should come together; neither is there any 
that might lay his hand upon us both. Let 
him , therefore ^ take his rod away from me, 
and let not his fear terrify me.'* 


TiiKKi'. exists, at this moment, in good preser\'ation a remarkable 
work of Sc lialkcn’s. 'The curious management of its lights con- 
stitutes, as usual in liis piece's, the chief apparent merit of the pic- 
ture. 1 sa> apparent, for in its subject, and not in its handling, 
however exquisite, consists its real value. I'he picture represents 
the interior of what might be a chamber in some antique religious 
building: and its foreground is occupied by a female figure, in a 
species of white robe, [lari of which is arranged so as to form a 
\eil. 1 he dress. Iiowexer. is not that of any religious order. In her 
hand the figure !>eais a lamp, by which alone her figure and face 
arc illuminated; and her features wear such an arch smile, as well 
becomes a pretty woma: vheii practising some prankish roguer)-; 
in the background, and, excepting where the dim red light of an 
expiring fire seisc's to define the hum, in total shadow, stands the 
figure of a man dressed in the old Flemish fashion, in an attitude 
of alaim. his liand being placc'd upon the hilt of his sword, which 
he appears to be in the act of drawing. 

I’hcre arc some pictures, which impress one, 1 know not how, 
with a conviction tliai they represent iiot the mere ideal shapes 
and comliinations which have floated thxough the imagination 
of the artist, but scenes, faces, and situations which have actually 
existed. Hiere is in that strange picture, something that stamps 
it as the representation of a reality. 

And such in truth it is. for it faithfiilh records a remarkable and 
mysterious occuireiue, and |>ci petuates. in the face of the female 
figure, which occupies the most prominent place in the design, 
an accurate jxirtraii of Ro.se Veldcrkaust, the niece of Gerard 
Douw, the first, and. I believe, the only love of Godfrey Schalken. 

29 
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My great grandfather knew the painter well; and from Schalken 
himself he learned the fearful story of the painting, and from him 
too he ultimately received the picture itself as a bequest. The story 
and the picture have become heir-looms in my family, and having 
described the latter. 1 shall, if you please, attempt to relate the tra- 
dition which has descended with the canvas. 

There are few forms on which the mantle of romance hangs 
more ungracefully than u|x)n that of the uncouth Schalken — the 
boorish but most cunning worker in oils, whose pieces delight the 
critics of our day almost as much as his manners disgusted the re- 
fined of his own; and yet this man. so rude, so doggetl. so slovenly, 
in the midst of his celebrity, had in his obscure, but happier days, 
played the hero in a wild romance of mystery and passion. 

When Schalken studied under the immortal Gerard Douw, he 
was a very young man; and in spite of his phlegmatic temperament, 
he at once fell over heatl and ears in love with the beautiful nie< e of 
his wealthy master. Rose X'elderkaust was still younger than he, 
having not )et attained her se\entcenth >ear. and, if tradition 
speaks truth, possessed all the soft and dimpling chaims ol the fair, 
light-haired Flemish maidens. l*he young painter loved honestly 
and fervently. His frank adoration was rewarded. He declared his 
love, and extracted a faltering (onie.ssion in return. He was the 
happiest and proudest painter in all C^hristendoin. But theie w'as 
somewhat to dash his elation; he was p<K)r and undistinguisheil. He 
dared not ask old (ierard for the hand of his sweet ward. He iiiust 
first win a reputation and a lompeteiue. 

Ihere were, therefore, man) dread uiucrtainties and (old dass 
before him; he had to fight his way against sole cmUIs. But he had 
won the heart of dear Rose X'elderkaiist, and that w'as h.df the bat- 
tle. It is needless to say his exertions weie redoubled, and his lasting 
celebrity proves that his industry w'as not unrewardctl by success. 

I'hese ardent labours, and worse still, tiie hopes that elevated 
and beguiled them, were however, destined to experience a sudden 
interruption — of a (haracter so strange and mysterious as to battle 
all inquiry and to thiow over the events themselves a shadow' of 
pretenia tural horror. 

Schalken had one evening outstayed all his fellow-pupils, and 
still pursued his work in the deserted loom. As the daylight was 
fast falling, he laid aside his (olours, and applied himself to the 
completion of a sketch on which he had expressed extraordinary 
pains. It was a religious composition, and represented the temp- 
tations of a pot-bellied Saint Anthonv. 'Fhe young artist, however 
destitute of elevation, had, nevei theless, discernment enough to 
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be dissatisfied with his own work, and many were the patient era- 
sures and improvements which saint and devil underwent, yet 
all in vain. The large, old-fashioned room was silent, and, with 
the exception of himself, cjuite emptied of its usual inmates. An 
hour had thus passed away, nearly two, without any improved re- 
sult. Daylight had already declined, and twilight was deepening 
into the darkness of night. I he patience of the young painter was 
exhausted, and he stood before his unfinished prcxluction, angry 
and moriific'd, one hand bui icMl in the folds of his long hair, and 
the other holding the piece of charcoal which had so ill-performed 
its office, and which he now rubbed, without much regard to the 
sable streaks it produced, with irritable pressure upon his ample 
Flemish inexpressibles. “Curse the subject!" said the young man 
aloud; “curse the pic tuie, the devils, the saint — “ 

.At this inoinent a short, sudden sniff uttered close beside him 
made the artist turn sharply rcjunci, and he now, for the first time, 
bc'caine aware that his labours had been overlooked by a stranger. 
Within about a yard and half, and rather behind him, there stocxl 
the figiue of an elderly man in a c loak and broad-brimmed, coni- 
cal hat; in his hand, which was protected with a heavy gauntlet- 
shaped glove, he carried a long ebony walking-stick, surmounted 
with what appeared, as it glittered dimly in the twilight, to be a 
massive head of gold, and u|)on his breast, through the folds of 
the cloak, there sfione the links of a rich chain of the same metal, 
rhe room was so obscure that nothing further of the appearance 
of the figure could be ascertained, and his hat threw his features 
into piofouiid Nhad<)\>. would not ha\e been easy to conjecture 
the age of the intiuder: but a c|iiantiiy of dark hair escaping 
from beneath this sombre hat. as well as his firm and upright car- 
riage ser\ecl to indicate that his scars could not \et exceed three- 
score, or thereabouts. There was an air «>f gravity and importance 
about the gaib of the- peison. and .something inclescribably cxld, 1 
might say awful, in the peiic c t. stone-like stillness of the figure, that 
elfectiially checked the tc*st> comment which had at once risen to 
the* lips of the iiritated .n iisi. He, theielor '. as sexm as he had suffi- 
ciently lecoscTed hi.s suipiise. a.sked the stranger, ci\illy, to be 
seated, and desired to know if he had an> message to lea\e for his 
master. 

“ rdl (ierard Douw." said the unknown, without altering his 
attitude in the smallc'st dc'giee, "that Minheer X’andei hausen, of 
Rotterdam, desires to speak with him on tomorrew evening at this 
hour, and if he please, in this icxim. upon matters of weight; that 
is all." 
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The stranger, having finished this message, turned abruptly, 
and, with a quick, but silent step quitted the room, before Schal- 
ken had time to say a word in reply. The young man felt a cu- 
riosity to see in what direction the burgher of Rotterdam would 
turn, on quitting the studio, and for that purpose he went directly 
to the window which commanded the door. A lobby of consider- 
able extent inter\ened between the inner door of the painter's 
room and the street entrance, so that Schalken occupied the post 
of observation before tlic old man could possibly have reached 
the street. He watched in vain, however. I'here was no other mode 
of exit. Had the queer old man vanished, or was he lurking about 
the recesses of the lobby for some sinister purpose? 'I'his last sug- 
gestion filled the mind of Schalken with a vague uneasiness, which 
was so unaccountably intense as to make him alike afraid to re- 
main in the room alone, and reliutant to pass through the lobby. 
However, with an effort which appeared very disproportioned to 
the occasion, he summoned resolution to leave the room, and, hav- 
ing locked the door and thrust the key in his pocket, without look- 
ing to the right or left, he traversed the passage which had so re* 
cently, perhaps still, contained the ])erson of his mysterious visi- 
tant, scarcely venturing to breathe till he had arrived in the open 
street. 

**Minheer Vanderhausen!" said Gerard Douw within himself, 
as the ap{X)inted hour approached, 'Minhcer Vanderhausen, of 
Rotterdam! 1 ne\er heard of the man till yesterday. What can he 
want of me? A portrait, perhaps, to be painted; or a poor relation 
to be apprenticed; or a collection to be valued: or — pshaw! there's 
no one in Rotterdam to leave me a legacy. Well, whatever the 
business may be. we shall soon know it all.'* 

It was now the close of day. and again cver%' easel, except that 
of Schalken. was deserted. Gerard Douw was pacing the apartment 
with the restless step of impatient expectation, sometimes pausing 
to glance over the work of one of his absent pupils, but inoie fre- 
quently placing himself at the window', from whence he might 
observe the passengers who threaded the obscure by street in which 
his studio was placed. 

'\Said you not, Godfrey." exclaimed Douw, after a long and fruit- 
ful ga/c from his |Kist of observation, and turning to Schalken, 
"that the hour he apjxjintecl was about seven by the cltK'k of the 
Stadhouse?" 

"It had just told seven when I first saw him, sir,” answered the 
student. 

"The hour is close at hand, then," said the nnester, consulting 
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a horologe as large and as ro^ind as an orange. "Minheer Vander- 
hausen from Rotterdam — is it not so? 

“Such was the name." 

“And an elderly man, richly clad?” pursued Douw, musingly. 

“As well as 1 might see," replied his pupil; “he could not be 
young, nor yet very old, neither; and his dress was rich and grave, as 
might become a citi/eii of wealth and consideration." 

At this moment the sonorous boom of the Stadhouse clock told, 
stroke after stroke, the hour of seven; the eyes of both master and 
student were directed to the door; and it was not until the last 
|H*al oi the bell had ceased to \ibiate, that Douw exclaimed — 

"So, so; we shall have his worship presently, that is, if he means 
to keep his hour; if not, you may wait for him, Godfrey, if you 
court his acquaintance. But what, after all, if it should prove but 
a imiinineiy got up b\ Winkarp, or some such wag? I wish you had 
run all risks, and cuclgellc^d the old buigoinaster soundly. I’d wager 
a clo/en of Rhenish, his worship would have unmasked, and 
pleaded old acquaintance in a trice." 

"Here he comes, sir," said .Schalken, in a low monitory tone; 
and instantly, upon tinning towards the door, Gerard Douw ob- 
seivecl the same liguie which had, on the clay before, so unex- 
pectedly greeted his pupil Schalken. 

rheie was something in the air of the figure which at once satis- 
fied the painter that theie was no masc|ueiading in the case, and 
that he leallv stood in die presence ol a man of worship; and so, 
without hesitation, he dolled his cap. and couiieously saluting the 
stranger, reejuested him i be seated. The visitor waved his hand 
slightlv. as if in acknowledgment of the courtesy, but remained 
standing. 

"1 have the honoui to see .Minheer X’anderhausen of Rotter- 
dam?" s.iid (>erard Douw. 

" The same." was the laconic leplv of his visitor. 

"1 undei stand vour woiship dc*sires to speak with me," con- 
tinued Douw, "and 1 am here by ap|x>intment to wait your com- 
mands." 

"Is that a man of tiust?" said X'anderhausen. turning towards 
Sc halken, who sIocmI at a little distance behind his master. 

"Ciertainly," replied CicTard. 

"1 hen let him take tliis box. and get the nearest jeweller or 
goldsmith to value its contents, and let him return hither with 
a certificate of the vabiation." 

At the same lime, he placed a small ca.se about nine inches 
scpiare in the hands of (tc'iard Douw, who was as much ama/ed 
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at its weight as at the strange abruptness with whiih it was Iiandeil 
to him. In accordanie with the wishes of the stranger, he cieliveretl 
it into the hands ol Sehalken, and repeating his direction, ties- 
patched him upon the mission. 

Sehalken disposed his precious charge securely beneath tite 
folds of his cloak, and rapidly tra\eising two or three nanow 
streets, he stop|)ed at a corner house, the low'er part of which was 
then occupied by the shop of a Jewish goldsmith, lie enteied the 
shop, and calling the little Hebrew into the obscui it\ of its hack re 
cesses, he proceeded to lay befoie him X'aiulerhauseirs casket. On 
being examined by the light of a lamp, it ap|)t‘ared entiiely cased 
w’iih lead, the outer -urface of which was much scraped and soiled, 
and nearly w'hite with age. Phis having been partially removed, 
there appeared beneath a box of some hard wood: which also the\ 
forced o|Den and after the removal of two or thic'e folds ol linen, 
they di.sco\erecl its contents to be a mass of golden ingots, closely 
packed, and, as the jew declared, ol the most perlc'ci (|iialil\. 
Every ingot underwent the scrutiny ol the little Jew', who seemed 
to leel an epicurean delight in touching and testing these morsels 
of the glorious metal; and each one of them was replaced in its 
berth with the exclamation: (ioit, how' \er\ perleci! not 

onegiain of alios — IxMiitilnl, be.iiitiliil!" The task was at length 
finished, and the Jew certified under his hand the value of the in- 
gots submittcxl to his examination, to amount to many thousand 
rix-dollars. With the desired document in his pocket, and the 
rich box of gold carefulK pressc-cl under his aim, and conce.ded 
by his clcjak. he retiaced his was. and enleiing the siudi«). lound 
his master and the stranger in close conference. Sehalken had no 
sooner left the room, in carder to execute the commission he had 
taken in charge, than Vanderhausen uddressed Gerard Douw in 
the following terms: — 

cannot tarrs with \ou tonight more than a lew minutes, 
and so 1 shall shcjrtly tell you the matterr upon which 1 come. You 
visited the town of Rotterdam some four months ago. and then 1 
.saw' in the church of St. Lawience your niece. Rose WIcleikaust. 

1 desire to marry her; and if I satisfy you that 1 am wealtliiei 
than any husband )ou can dream of for her. 1 expec t that you will 
forward my suit with your authoiit). If you appioxe my proposal, 
you must close w'ith it here and now', for I cannot wait for calcula- 
tions and delays." 

Gerard Douw was hugely astonishc'd by the natuie of .Minheer 
Vanderhausen *s ccjinmiinicarion, but he did not vciutire to express 
surprise; for besides the motives supplied by |)iudence and |K)litc- 
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ncsSf the painter experienced a kind of chill and oppression like 
that which is said to intervene when one is placed in unconscious 
proximity with the object of a natural antipathy— an undefined 
but overpoweiing sensation, while standing in the presence of 
the eccentric stranger, which made him very unwilling to say any- 
thing which might reasonably offend him. 

I have no doubt, said Gerard, after two or three prefatory 
hems, that the alliance which you propose would prove alike ad- 
vantageous and honourable to my niece; but you must be aware 
that she has a will of her owm, and may not acquiesce in what we 
may design for her advantage.** 

**Do not seek to deceive me, sir painter,*’ said Vanderhausen; 
“you are her guardian — she is your ward — she is mine if you like 
to make her so." 

'I he man of Rotterdam movetl forward a little as he spoke, and 
Gerard Douw, he scarce knew* why, inw*ardly prayed for the speedy 
return of Schalken. 

"1 desire,” said the in\stcTious gentleman, "to place in your hands 
at once an evidence of my w'ealth, and a security for my liberal 
dealing with your niece. The lad w’ill return in a minute or two 
w'ith a Slim in value fi\c times the fortune which she has a right 
to exj>ect from her husband. This shall lie in your hands, together 
with her dowry, and you may apply the united sum as suits her 
interest best; it shall be all exclusively hers w*hile slie live»‘ is that 
liberal?" 

Douw assented, and inwardly acknow'ledged that fortune had 
been extraordinarily kind to his niece; the stranger, he thought, 
must be both wealthy am generous, and such an offer w*as not to 
Ixr tlespiseil, tliough made i)y a luimourisi, and one of no very 
prepossessing present e. Rose had no very high pretensions for 
she had but a modc^st dowry, which she owed entirely to the gen- 
erosity of her uncle; neither had she any right to raise exceptions 
on the score of birth, for her own origin w’as far from splendid, 
and as the other objections. Cvcrald resolved, and indeed, by the 
usages of the time, was warranted in reao'viiig, not to listen to 
them for a moment. 

"Sir" said he, addressing the stranger, "\our offer In liberal, and 
whatever hesitation I may feel in closing with it immediately, 
arises solely from my not having the honour of know’ing anything 
of your family or station. U|x>n these points you can, of course, 
satisfy me without difficulty?* 

**As to my icsikx lability," said the stranger, drily, "you must 
take that for gi anted at present; pester me w’ith no inquiries; you 
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can discover nothing more about me than 1 choose to make known. 
You shall have suificient security for my respectability — my word, 
if you are honourable: if you are sordid, my gold.'* 

“A testy old gentleman." thought Douw, "he must have his own 
way; but, all things considered. 1 am not justified to declining his 
offer. I will not pledge myself unnecessarily, however." 

"You will not pledge yourself unnecessarily." said V'aiulcr- 
hausen, strangely uttering the very words which had just floated 
through the mind of his companion; "but you will do so if it is 
necessary, 1 presume; and 1 will show yoi. that I consider it in- 
disf)ensable. If the gold 1 im*an to leave in your hanils satisly you, 
and if you don't wish my ])ro|M>sal to be at once withdrawn, you 
must, before 1 leave this room, write your name to this engage- 
ment." 

Having thus spoken, he placed a paper in the hands ol the 
master, the contents of which expiesscd an engagement emerc‘cl in- 
to by Gerard Douw, to gi\e to Wilken \'aiul(‘i hausen ol Roiiei- 
dam, in marriage. Rose Velderkaiist. and so loiih, wiiiiin one 
week of the date ihereol. While the painter was einplo\ecl in leail- 
ing this covenant, by the light of a twinkling oil lamp in the far 
wall of the room, Schalken, as we ha\e stated, entered the studio, 
and having delivered the box and the valuation of the jew, into 
the hands of the stranger, he was about to reiiie, when X'ancler- 
hausen called to him to wail; and. presenting the case and the cer- 
tificate to Gerard Douw, he paused in silence until he had satisfied 
himself, by an ins|K‘ction ol both. lespecting the \alue of the 
pledge left in his hands. Ac length he said — 

"Are you content?" 

The painter said he would tain h«ive another da\ to c onsider. 

"Not an hour," said the suitor, apatheticall) 

"Well then," said Douw, with a sore effort, "1 am content, it is a 
bargain." 

"Then sign at once," said Vandei hausen, "foi I am wcMiy." 

At the same time he pioduced .i small case of writing in.iteiials, 
and Gerard signed the important document. 

"Let this youth witness the ccneiiant," said the old man; and 
Godfrey Schalken unconsciously attested the instrument which 
for ever bereft him of his dear Rose Velderkaiist. 

'I'he compact being thus completed, the stiange visitor folded 
up the pa|>er, and stowc^d it safely in an inner pocket. 

"I will visit you to-moirow' night at nine o'clock, at youi own 
house, Gerard Douw, and will see the object of our coniiact;" and 
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SO saying Wilken Vanderhausen moved stiffly, but rapidly, out 
of the room. 

Schalken, eager to resolve his doubts, had placed himself by the 
window, in order to watch the street entrance; but the experiment 
served only to support his suspicions, for the old man did not issue 
from the door. This was very strange, odd, nay fearful. He and his 
master returned together, and talked but little on the way, for 
each had his own subjects of reflection, of anxiety, and of hope. 
Schalken, however, did not know the ruin which menaced his dear- 
est projects. 

Gerard Douw knew nothing of the attachment which had 
sprung up between his pupil and his niece; and even if he had, it 
is doubtful whether he w'ould have regarded its existence as any 
serious obstruction to the wishes of Minheer Vanderhausen. Mar- 
riages were then and there matters of traffic and calculation; and 
it would have appeared as absurd in the eyes of the guardian to 
make a mutual attachment an essential element in a contract of 
the sort, as it would have been to draw up his bonds and receipts 
in the language of romance. 

The painter, however, did not communicate to his niece the im- 
portant step which he had taken in her behalf, a forebearance 
caused not by any anticipated op{>osition on her part, but solely 
by a ludicrous consciousness that if she were to ask him for a de- 
scription of her destined bridegroom, he would be forced to con- 
fess that he had not once seen his face, and if called upon, would 
find it absolutely impossible to identify him. Upon the next day, 
(>erard Douw, after dinner, called his niece to him and having 
scanned her person with ..n air of satisfaction, he took her hand, 
and looking upon her pretty inncxent face with a smile of kind- 
ness, he said: — 

"Rose, my girl, that face of yours will make your fortune." Rose 
blushed and smiled. * Such faces and such tempers seldom go to- 
gether, and when they do, the compound is a love charm, few 
heads or hearts can resist: trust me, you will soon be a bride, 
girl. But this is trifling, and 1 am pressed f jr time, so make ready 
the large room by eight o’clock to-night, and give directions for 
supper at nine. 1 expect a friend; anci obser\'e me, child, do you 
trick youiself out handsomely. I will not have him think us poor 
or sluttish." 

With these words he left her, and took his way to the room in 
which his pupils worked. 

When the evening closed in, Gerard called Schalken, who was 
about to take his departure to his own obscure and comfortless 
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lodgings, and asked him to come home and sup with Rose and 
Vanderhausen. The invitation was, of course, accepted and Gerard 
Douw and his pupil soon found themselves in the handsome and, 
even then, antique chamber, which had been prepared for the re- 
ception of the stranger. A cheerful wood fire bla/.ed in the hearth, 
a little at one side of which an old-fashioned table, which shone 
in the fire-light like burnished gold, was awaiting the supper, for 
which preparations were going fonv'ard; and rangeil with exact 
regularity, stood the tall-backed chairs, whose ungracefulness was 
more than compensated by their comfort. The little party, con- 
sisting of Rose, her uncle, and the artist, awaited the arrival of the 
expected visitor with considerable impatience. Nine o'clock at 
length came, and with it a summons at the street door, which be- 
ing speedily answered, was followed by a slow and emphatic tread 
upon the staircase; the steps mo\ed heavily across the lobby, the 
door of the room in which the party we have described were as- 
sembled slowly opened, and there entered a Hgure which startled, 
almost appalled, the phlegmatic Dutchmen, and nearly made 
Rose scream with terror. It was the form, and arrayeil in the garb 
of Minheer V'anderhausen; the air, the gait, the height were the 
same, but the features had never been seen by any of the party be- 
fore. The stranger stopped at the door of the room, and displayed 
his form and face completely, lie wore a dark-iolouied cloth 
cloak, which was short and full, not falling quite to his knees; 
his legs were cased in dark purple silk stockings, and his shoes 
were adorned W'ith roses of the same colour. The opening of the 
cloak in front showed the under-suit to consist of some very dark, 
p>erhaps sable material, and his hands w'ere enclosed in a pair of 
heavy leather gloves, which ran up considerably abo\e the wTist, 
in the manner of a gauntlet. In one hand he carried his walking- 
stick and his hat, which he had removed, and the other hung 
heavily by his side. A quantity of grizzled hair descended in long 
tresses from his head, and rested upon the plaits of a still ruff, 
which effectually concealed his neck. So far all w*as well; but the 
face! — all the flesh of the face was coloured with the bluish leaden 
hue, which is sometimes produced by metallic medicines, ad- 
ministered in excessive c}uantitics; the eyes showed an undue pro- 
portion of muddy white, and had a certain indcTinable character 
of insanity; the hue of the lips bearing the usual relation to that 
of the face, was, conscc|uently, nearly black; and the entire char- 
acter of the face was sensual, malignant, and even satanic. It was 
remarkable that the worshi|>ful stranger sulfered as little as pos- 
sible of his flesh to appear, and that during his visit he did not 
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once remove his gloves. Having stood for some moments at the 
door, Gerard Douw at length found breath and collectedness to 
bid him welcome, and with a mute inclination of the head, the 
stranger .stcp|)cd forward into the room. There was something 
indescribably odd, even horrible, about all his motions, something 
undefinable, that was unnatural, unhuman; it was as if the limbs 
were guided and directed by a spirit unused to the management 
of bodily machinery. I hc stranger spoke hardly at all during his 
visit, which did not exceed half an hour; and the host himself 
could .scaicely muster courage enough to utter the few necessai) 
salutations and louitesies; and, indeed, such was the nervous ter- 
ror which the presence of Vanderhausen inspired, that very' little 
would have made all his erntenainers Hy in downright panic from 
the room. I hey had not so far lost all self-possession, however, as 
to fail to observe two strange peculiarities of their visitor. During 
his stay his eyelids did not once close, or, indeed, move in the 
slightest degree; and farther, there was a deathlike stillness in 
his whole person, owing to the absence of the heaving motion of 
the chest, caused by the process of respiration. These two pecu- 
liarities, though when told they may ap|X!ar trifling, produced a 
very striking and unpleasant eltect when seen and obser\*ed. \'an- 
derhausen at length reliesed the painter of Leyden of his inauspi- 
(iou.s pieseme; and with no trifling sense of relief the little party 
heard the street door i lose after him. 

“Dear uncle," said Rose, “what a frightful man! I would not 
see him again for the wealth of the States." 

“Tush, foolish gill, ’ id Douw, whose sensations were any- 
thing but comfortable. “A man may be as ugly as the devil, and 
yet, if his hcMit and actions are gocxl, he is worth all the pretty- 
faced |K‘i fumed puppies that walk the .Mall. Rose, my girl, it is 
\ery true he has not thy pretty face, but I knosv him to be wealthy 
and liberal; and were he ten times more ugly, these two virtues 
would be enough to counter balance all his defonnity, and if not 
suflicient actually to alter the sha|>e and hue of his features, at 
least enough to present one thinking them so much amiss." 

"Do you know, uncle." said Rose, "when 1 saw him standing at 
the door. 1 could not get it out of my head that 1 saw the old 
painted wcxxlen figure that used to frighten me so much in the 
Church of St. Laurence at Rotterdam." 

Cvcrarcl laughed, tlutugh he c'ould not help inwardly acknowl- 
edging ilie justness of tlic comparison. He was resolved, however, 
as far as he could, to check his niece’s dis|)Osition to dilate upon 
the ugliness of her intended bridegroom, although he was not a 
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little pleased, as well as puzzled, to observe that she appeared to- 
tally exempt from that mysterious dread of the stranger which, 
he could not disguise it from himself, considerably affected him, 
as also his pupil Godfrey Schalken. 

Early on the next day there arrived, from various quarters of 
the town, rich presents of silks, velvets, jewellery, and so forth, for 
Rose; and also a packet directed to Gerard Douw, which on being 
opened, was found to contain a contract of marriage, formally 
drawn up, between Wilken Vanderhausen of the Room-quay, in 
Rotterdam, and Rose Velderkaust of Leyden, niece to Gerard 
Douw, master in the art of painting, also of the same city; and 
containing engagements on the part of Vanderhausen to make 
settlements upon his bride, far more splendid than he had before 
led her guardian to believe likely, and which were to be secured 
to her use in the most unexceptionable manner possible — the 
money being placed in the hand of Gerard Douw himself. 

1 have no sentimental scenes to describe, no cruelty of guardians, 
no magnanimity of wards, no agonies, or transport of lovers. The 
record I have to make is one of sordidness, levity, and heartless- 
ness. In less than a week after the first interview which we have 
just described, the contract of marriage was fulfilled, and Schalken 
saw the prize which he would have risked existence to secure, car- 
ried off in solemn pomp by his repulsive rival. For two or three 
days he absented himself from the school; he then returned and 
worked, if with less cheerfulness, with far more dogged resolution 
than before; the stimulus of love had given place to that of am- 
bition. Months passed away, and, contrary to his expectation, and, 
indeed, to the direct promise of the parties, Gerard Douw heard 
nothing of his niece or her worshipful spouse. The interest of 
the money, which was to have been demanded in cpiarterly sums, 
lay unclaimed in his hands. 

He began to grow extremely uneasy. Minheer Vanderhausen 's 
direction in Rotterdam he was fully |)ossc^sed of; after some ir- 
resolution he finally determined to journey thither — a trifling un- 
dertaking, and easily accomplished — and thus to satisfy himself 
of the safety and comfort of his ward, for whom he entertained 
an honest and strong affettion. His search was in vain, however; 
no one in Rotterdam had ever heard of Minheer Vanderhausen. 
Gerard Douw left not a house in the Bcxmi-cjuay untried, but all 
in vain. No one could give him any information whatever touch- 
ing the object of his inquiry, and he was obliged to return to Ley- 
den nothing wiser and far more anxious, than when he had left it. 

On his arrival he hastened to the establishment from which 
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Vanderhausen had hired the lumbering, though, considering the 
times, most luxurious vehicle, which the bridal party had em- 
ployed to convey them to Rotterdam. From the driver of this ma- 
chine he learned, that having proceeded by slow stages, they had 
late in the evening approached Rotterdam; but that before they 
entered the city, and while yet nearly a mile from it, a small party 
of men, soberly clad, and after the old fashion, with peaked beards 
and moustaches, standing in the centre of the road, obstructed the 
further progress of the carriage. The driver reined in his horses, 
much fearing, from the obscurity of the hour, and the loneliness, 
of the road, that some mischief was intended. His fears were, 
however, somewhat allayed by his observing that these strange 
men carried a large litter, of an antique shape, and which they 
immediately set down upon the pavement, whereupon the bride- 
groom, having opened the coach-door from within, descended, 
and having assisted his bride to do likewise, led her, weeping bit- 
terly, and wringing her hands, to the litter, which they both en- 
tered. It w\'is then raised by the men who surrounded it, and 
speedily carried towards the city, and before it had proceeded 
very far, the darkness concealed it from the view of the Dutch 
coachman. In the inside of the vehicle he found a purse, whose 
contents more than thrice paid the hire of the carriage and man. 
He saw and tould tell nothing more of Minheer Vanderhausen 
and his beautiful lady. 

rhis mysters was a source ol prolound anxiety and even grief to 
(ierard Douw. 'Fheie was evidently fraiul in the dealing of Van- 
derhausen with him, tho di for what jnirpose committed he could 
not imagine. He greatly doubted how’ far it was possible for a 
man possessing siuh a lountenaiue to he anything but a villain, 
and every' day that passed without his hearing from or of his niece, 
instead of indiuing him to forget his fears, on the contiary tended 
more and more to aggrasate them. The loss of her cheerful society 
tended also to depress his spirits; and in order to dispel the gloom, 
which often trept upon his mind after his daily occupations were 
o\er, he was wont frequently to ask Schalken to accompany him 
home, and share his otherwise solitary supper. 

One evening, the painter and his pupil were sitting by the fire, 
having accomplished a comfortable meal, and had yielded to the 
silent anil delicoiis melancholy of digestion, w’hen their rumina- 
tions wcie disturbed by a loud sound at the street door, as if oc- 
casioned by some pe:s,/ii rushing and scrambling vehemently 
against it. A domestic had run without delay to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance, and they heard him twice or thrice in- 
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terrogate the applicant for admission, but without eliciting any 
other answer but a sustained reiteration of the sounds. They heard 
him then open the hall-door, and immediately there followed a 
light and rapid tread on the staircase. Schalken advanced towards 
the door. It opened before he reached it, and Rose rushed into 
the room. She looked wild, fierce and haggard with terror and ex- 
haustion, but her dress surprised them as much as even her un- 
expected ap|jearance. It consisted of a kind of white woollen wra{)- 
per, made dose about the neck, and descending to the very ground. 
It was much deranged and travel-soiled. The poor creature had 
hardly entered the chamber w'hen she fell senseless on the floor. 
With some diffiailty they succeeded in reviving her, and on re- 
covering her senses, she instantly exclaimed, in a tone of terror 
rather than mere impatience: — 

“Wine! wine! quickly, or Tm lost!** 

Astonished and almost scared at the strange agitation in w'hich 
the call was made, they at once administered to her wishes, and she 
drank some wine with a haste and eagerness which surprised tliem. 
She had hardly swallowed it, when she exclaimed, with the same 
urgency: 

“Fotxl, for God’s sake, food, at once, or I jx?rish.’’ 

considerable tragmciu oi a roast joint was u|x>n the table, 
and Schalken immediately began to cut some, but he was antic- 
ipated, for no sooner did she see it than she caught it, a more than 
mortal image of famine, and with her hands, and even with her 
teeth, she tore off the flesh, and swallowed it. When the paroxysm 
of hunger had been a little ap|x:ascd, she appeared on a sudden 
overcome with shame, or it may have been that other more agitat- 
ing thoughts overpow'ered and scared her, for she began to weep 
bitterly and to wring her hands. 

*‘Oh, send for a minister of God,*' said she; “I am not safe till he 
comes; send for him speedily.** 

Gerard Douw despatched a messenger instantly, and prevailed 
on his niece to allow him to surrender his bed chamber to her use. 
He also persuaded her to retire to it at once to rest; her consent 
was extorted ujxin the condition that they would not leave liei for 
a moment. 

“Oh that the holy man were here,’* she said; “he can deliver me: 
the dead and the living can never be one: God has forbidden it.'* 

With these mysterious words she surrcndercxl herself to their 
guidance, and they prex ceded to tlie chamber which (ierard Douw 
had assigned to her use. 
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“Do not, do not leave me for a moment," said she; "I am lost for 
ever if you do." 

Gerard Douw's chamber was approached through a spacious 
apartment, which they were now about to enter. He and Schalken 
each carried a candle, so that a sufficiency of light was cast upon 
all surrounding objects. They were now entering the large cham- 
ber, which as I have said, communicated with Douw’s apartment, 
when Rose suddenly stopped, and, in a whisper which thrilled 
them both with horror, she said: — 

"Oh, God! he is here! he is here! Sec, see! there he goes!" 

She pointed towards the door of the inner room, and Schalken 
thought he saw a shadowy and ill-defined form gliding into that 
apartment. He drew his sword, and, raising the candle so as to 
throw its light with increased distinctness upon the objects in the 
rcxini, he entered the chamber into which the shadow had glided. 
No figure was there — nothing but the furniture which belonged 
to the room, and yet he could not be deceived as to the fact that 
something had moved before them into the chamber. A sickening 
dread came upon him, and the cold perspiration broke out in 
heavy dro|>s u[>on his forehead; nor was he more composetl, when 
he heard the increased urgency and agony of entreaty, with which 
Rose implored them not to leave her for a moment. 

"I saw him," said she; "he*s here. 1 cannot be deceived; 1 know 
him; lie's by me; he is with me; he's in the room. Then, for God's 
sake, as you would save me, do not stir from beside me." 

They at length prevailed upon her to lie down upon the bed, 
where she continued to urge them to stay b) her. She frequently 
uttered incoherent sentei.-cs, repealing, again and again, "the 
dead and the living cannot be one: God has forbidden it." And 
then again, "Rest to the wakeful — sleep to the sleep-walkers." 
'rhese and such mysterious and broken sentences, she continued 
to utter until the ilerg)inan arrived. Gerard Douw began to fear, 
naturally enough, that terror or ill-treatment, had unsettled the 
|)oor girl’s intellect, and he half sus[>ecied, b\ the suddenness of her 
appearance, the unseasonableness of the hor.r. and above all, from 
the wildness and terror of her manner, that she had made her es- 
cajH* from some place of confinement for lunatics, and was in im- 
minent fear of pursuit. He resolved to summon medical advice 
as soon as the mind of his niece had been in some measure set at 
rest by thr offices of the clergyman whose attendance she had so 
eaniestly desired; and unfil this object had been attained, he did 
not venture to put any questions to her, which might possibly, 
by reviving painful or horrible recollections, increase her agita- 
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lion. The clergyman soon arrived — a man of ascetic countenance 
and venerable age — one whom Gerard Douw respected very much, 
forasmuch as he was a veteran ]X)lemic, though one perhaps more 
dreaded as a combatant than beloved as a Christian — of pure 
morality, subtle brain, and frozen heart. He entered the ihamber 
which conmiunicated with that in which Rose reclined and im- 
mediately on his arrival, she requested him to pray for her, as for 
one who lay in the hands of Satan, and who could hope for de- 
liverance only from heaven. 

That you may distinctly understand iM the circumstances of 
the event which I am going to describe, it is necessary to state the 
relative position of the parties who were engaged in it. The old 
clergyman and Schalken were in the anteroom of which I have al- 
ready spoken; Rose lay in the inner chamber, the door of which 
was open; and by the side of the bed, at her in gent ilesire, stoixl 
her guardian; a candle burned in the bedchamber, and three were 
lighted in the outer apartment. 1‘he old man now cleared his \oice 
as if about to comiueiue. but before he had time to begin, a sud- 
den gust of air blew out the candle which ser^'ed to illuininate the 
room in which the poor girl lay, and she, with hurried alarm, 
exclaimed: — 

“Godfrey, bring in another candle; the darkness is unsafe." 

Gerard Douw forgetting lor the moment her lepeateil injunc- 
tions, in the immediate impulse, stepped from the bedchamber 
into the other, in order to supply what she desired. 

“Oh GckI! do not go, dear uncle," shriekcnl the unhappy giil — 
and at the same time she sprung from the bed. and darted aftei 
him, in order, by her grasp, to detain him. Hut the warning came 
too late, lor scarcely had he passed the threshold, and hardl\ had 
his niece had time to utter the startling exclamation, when the 
dcx)r which divided the two rcxmis closed violenil) after him, as 
if swung by a strong blast of wind. Schalken and he both rushcMi lo 
the door, but their united and cles|)eiate ellorts (ould not a\ail so 
much as to shake it. Shriek after .shriek burst from the inner cham- 
ber, with all the piercing loucinc*ss ol dc’spaiiing tenor. Schalken 
and Douw applied every nerve to force open the door; but all in 
vain. I'here was no .sound of struggling from within, but the 
screams .seemed to incTease in loudness, and at the same time they 
heard the bolts of the latticed window withdrawn, and the win- 
dow itself grated upon the sill as il thrown open. One last shriek, so 
long and piercing and agonized as tc^ be scarcely human, swelled 
from the room, and suddenly thcTe followed a death-like silence. 
A light step was heard crossing the floor, as if from the bed to 
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the window; and almost at the same instant the door gave way, 
and, yielding to the pressure of the external applicants, nearly 
precipitated them into the room. It was empty. The window was 
open, and Schalkcn sprung to a chair and gazed out upon the 
street and canal below. He saw no form, but he saw, or thought 
he saw, the waters of the broad canal beneath settling ring after 
ring in heavy circles, as if a moment before disturbed by the sub- 
mission of some ponderous body. 

No trace of Rose was ever after found, nor was anything cer- 
tain respecting her mysterious wooer discovered or even suspected 
— no clue whereby to trace the intricacies of the labyrinth and to 
arrive at its solution, presented itself. But an incident occurred, 
which, though it will not be received by our rational readers in lieu 
ot evidence, produced nevertheless a strong and a lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind of Schalken. Many years after the events which 
we have detailed, Sihalken. then residing far away received an 
intimation of his father's death, and of his intended burial upon a 
fixed day in the church of Rotterdam. It was necessary that a very 
considerable journey should be |>erformed by the funeral proces- 
sion, which as it will be readily believed, was not very' numerously 
attended. Schalken with difficulty arrived in Rotterdam late in 
the day upon which the funeral was appointed to take place. It had 
not then arrived. Evening closed in, and still it did not appear. 

Schalken strolled down to the church; he found it open; notice 
of the arrival of the funeral had been given, and the vault in w'hich 
the body was to be laid had been opened. The sexton, on seeing a 
well-dressed gentleman, whose object w'as to attend the expected 
obsequies, pacing the aisle of the church, hospitably invited him 
to share with him the comforts of a blazing Are, which, as was his 
custom in winter time upon such occasions, he had kindled in the 
hearth ot a chamber in whicli he was accustomed to await the ar- 
rival of such grisly guests and which communicated, by a flight of 
steps, with the vault below. In this chamber, Schalken and his en- 
tertainer seated themselves; and the sexton, after some fruitless at- 
tempts to engage his guest in conversation, was obliged to apply 
himself to his tobacco-pipe and can, to solace his solitude. In spite 
of his grief and cares, the fatigues of a rapid journey of nearly 
forty hours gradually overcame the mind and body of Godfrey 
Schalken. and he sank into a deep sleep, from which he awakened 
by someone's shaking him gently by the shoulder. He first thought 
that the old sexton had called him, but he was no longer in the 
room. He roused himself, and as soon as he could dearly sec what 
was around him, he perceived a female form, clothed in a kind of 
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light robe of white, part of which was so disposed as to form a veil, 
and in her hand she carried a lamp. She was moving rather away 
from him, in the direction of the flight of steps which conducted 
towards the vaults. Schalkcn felt a vague alarm at the sight of this 
Hgure and at the same time an irresistible impulse to follow its 
guidance. He followed it towards the vaults, but when it reached 
the head of the stairs, he paused; the figure paused also, and, turn- 
ing gently round, displayed, by the light of the lamp it carried, 
the face and features of his first love. Rose Velderkaust. There 
was nothing horrible, or even sad, in the countenance. On the con- 
trar)', it wore the same arih .smile whiih useil to enchant the artist 
long before in his happy days. A feeling of awe and interest, too 
intense to be resisted, prompti*d him to follow the spectre, if 
spectre it were. She descended the stairs — he followed — and turn- 
ing to the left, through a narrow passage, she led him, to his infin- 
ite surprise, into what appearetl to be an old-fashioned Dutch 
apartment, such as the pictures of Gerard Doiiw have ser\'ed to 
immortalize. Abundance of costly antique furniture was disposed 
about the room, and in one corner stood a four-post l)Oil, with 
heavy black cloth ttirtains around it; the figure fre(|ucntly ttirnetl 
towards him with the same arch smile; ancl when she came to the 
side of the bed, she drew the curtains, and, by the light of the 
lamp, which she held towards its contents, she disclosed to the hot- 
ror-stricken painter, sitting bolt upright in the bed, the lisid and 
demoniac form ot \'anclerhausen. .Schafken had hardly seen him, 
when he fell senseless upon the flcKir, where he lay until discovered, 
on the ne.xt morning, by persons employed in closing the pass.igcs 
into the vaults. He was lying in a cell of considerable size, which 
had not been disturbed for a long time, ancl he had lallen beside 
a large coffin, whidi was supported upon small pillars, a security 
against the attacks of vermin. 

To his dying day .Schalken was satisfied of the realiis ot the vi- 
sion which he had witnessed, and he has left behind him a curious 
evidence of the impression which it wrought upon his f.incy, in a 
painting executed shortly after the event 1 have narrated, and 
which is valuable as exhibiting not only the peculiarities which 
have made .Schalken’s pictures sought after, but even more so us 
presenting a portrait of his early love. Rose V'elderkaust, whose 
mysterious fate must always remain matter of sfK'c illation. 
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Twenty years have passed since you last saw Mrs. Jolliffe’s tall slim 
figure. She is now past seventy, and can*t have many mile stones 
more to count on the journey that will bring her to her long home. 
The hair has grown white as snow, that is parted under her cap, 
over her shrewd, but kindly face. But her figure is still straight, 
and her step light and active. 

She has taken of late years to the care of adult invalids, having 
surrendered to younger hands the little people who inhabit 
cradles, and crawl on all-fours. Those who remember that good- 
natured face among the earliest that emerge from the darkness of 
non-entity, and who owe to their first lessons in the accomplish- 
ment of walking, and a delighted appreciation of their first bab- 
blings and earliest teeth, have ’’spired up” into tall lads and lasses, 
now. Some of them shew streaks of white bv this time, in browr 
locks, ’’the bonny gouden” hair, that she was so proud to brush 
anil shew to admiring mothers, who are seen no more on the green 
of Golden Friars, and whose names are traced now on the flat 
grey stones in the church-) ..rd. 

So the time is ri|K‘ning some, and searing others: and the sadden- 
ing and tender sunset hour has come; and it is evening with ihz 
kind old north-country dame, who nursed pretty Laura Mildmay, 
who now stepping into the room, smiles so gladh, and throws her 
arms round the old woman’s neck, and kisses her twice. 

’’Now, this is so luckyl ” said Mrs. Jenner, ’’you have just come 
in time to hear a story.” 

’’Reallyl That's delightful.” 

”Na, na, od wite it! no stor), oner true for that, I sid it a wi my 
aan eyen. But the barn here, would not like, at these hours, just 
goin' to her bed, to hear tell of freeis and boggarts.” 

’’Ghosts? The very thing of all others I should most likely to hear 
of.” 

' “Well, dear.” said Mrs. Jenner, ”if you are not afraid, sit ye 
down here, with us.” 

“She was just going to tell me all about her first engagement to 
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attend a dying old woman,” says Mrs. Jenner, "and of the ghost 
she saw there. Now, Mrs. Jolliffe, make your tea first, and then 
begin." 

The good woman obeyed, and having prepared a cup of that 
companionable nectar, she sipped a little, drew her brows slightly 
together to collect her thoughts, and then looked up with a won- 
drous solemn face to bepn. 

Good Mrs. Jenner, and the pretty girl, each gazed with eyes of 
solemn expectation in the face of the old woman, who seemed to 
gather awe from the recollections she was summoning. 

The old room was a good scene for such a narrative, with the 
oak-wainscoting, quaint, and clumsy furniture, the heavy beams 
that crossed its ceiling, and the tall four-post bed, with dark cur- 
tains, within which you might imagine what shadows you please. 

Mrs. Jolliffe cleared her voice, rolled her eyes slowly round, 
and began her tale in these words: — 

MADAM GROWL’S GHOST 

"I'm an aid woman now, and I was but thirteen, my last birthday, 
the night I came to Applewale House. My aunt was the house- 
keeper there, and a sort o’ one-horse carriage was down at Lexhoe 
waitin’ to take me and my box up to Applewale. 

"I was a bit frightened by the time 1 got to Lexhoe, and when 
I saw the carriage and horse, 1 wished myself back again with my 
mother at Hazelden. I was crying when I got into the 'shay' — that's 
what we used to call it — and old John Mulbery that drove it, and 
was a good-natured fellow, bought me a handful of apples at the 
Golden Lion to cheer me up a bit; and he told me that there was 
a ciurant-cake, and tea, and pork-chops, waiting for me, all hot, 
in my aunt’s room at the great house. It was a fine moonlight night, 
and 1 eat the apples, lookin’ out o’ the shay winda. 

"It’s a shame for gentlemen to frighten a poor foolish child like 
I was. I sometimes think it might be tricks. There was two on 'em 
on the tap o' the coach beside me. And they began to question me 
after nightfall, when the moon rose, where 1 was going to. Well, 
I told them it was to wait on Dame Arabella Growl, of Applewale 
House, near by Lexhoe. 

" 'Ho, then,' says one of them, 'you'll not be long there!’ 

"And I looked at him as much as to say 'Why not?' for 1 had 
spoken out when I told them where I was goin’, as if 'twas some- 
thing clever I hed to say. 

" 'Because,' says he, 'and don’t you for your life tell no one. 
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only watch her and see — she's possessed by the devil, and more an 
half a ghost. Have you got a Bible?* 

*Yes, sir/ says I. For my mother put my little Bible in my box, 
and I knew it was there: and by the same token, though the print's 
too small for my aid eyes, I have it in my press to this hour. 

“As I looked up at him saying 'Yes, sir,* I thought 1 saw him 
winkin' at his friend; but 1 could not be sure. 

“ 'Well,' says he, ‘be sure you put it under your bolster every 
night, it will keep the aid girl's claws aif ye.’ 

“And I got such a fright when he said that, you wouldn't fanc)'! 
And I'd a liked to ask him a lot about the aid lady, but 1 was too 
shy, and he and his friend began talkin' together about their own 
consams, and dowly enough 1 got down, as I told ye, at Lexhoe. 
My heart sank as I drove into the dark avenue. The trees stand 
very thick and big, as aid as the aid house almost, and four people, 
with their arms out and finger-tips touchin’, barely girds round 
some of them. 

“Well my neck was stretched out o* the winda, looking for the 
first view o’ the great house; and all at once we pulled up in front 
of it. 

“A great whitc-and-black house it is, wi’ great black beams 
acToss and right up it, and gables lookin' out, as white as a sheet, 
to the moon, and the shadows o’ the trees, two or three up and 
down in front, you could count the leaves on them, and all the 
little diamond-shaped winda-panes, glimmering on the great hall 
winda, and great shutters, in the old fashion, hinged on the wall 
outside, boulted across all the rest o' the windas in front, for there 
was but three or four serv'ants, and the old lady in the house, and 
most o’ t ’rooms was locked up. 

“My heart was in my mouth w^hen 1 sid the journey was over, 
and this the great house afoore me, and I sa near my aunt that 1 
never sid till noo, and Dame Growl, that 1 was come to wait upon, 
and was afcard on already. 

“My aunt kissed me in the hall, and brought me to her room. 
She was tall and thin, wi’ a pale face and black eyes, and long 
thin hands wi’ black mittins on. She was past fifty, and her word 
was short; but her word was law. 1 hev no complaints to make of 
her; but she was a hard woman, and I think ^e would hev bin 
kinder to me if I had bin her sister’s child in place of her bro- 
ther’s. But all that's o* no consequence noo. 

“The squire — ^his name was Mr. Chevenix Growl, he was Dame 
Growl's grandson — came down there, by way of seeing that the 
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old lady was well treated, about twice or thrice in the year. 1 sid 
him but twice all the time I was at Applewale House. 

"I can't say but she was well taken care of, notwithstanding; but 
that was because my aunt and Meg Wyvem, that was her maid, 
had a conscience, and did their duty by her. 

“Mrs. Wyvem — Meg Wyvem my aunt called her to herself, and 
Mrs. Wyvem to me — was a fat, jolly lass of fifty, a good height and 
a good breadth, always good-humoured and walked slow. She had 
fine wages, but she was a bit stingy, and kept all her fine clothes 
under lock and key, and wore, mostly, a twilled chocolate cotton, 
wi’ red, and yellow, and green sprigs and balls on it, and it lasted 
wonderful. 

“She never gave me nout, not the vally o' a brass thimble, all the 
time 1 was there; but she was good-humoured, and always laughin', 
and she talked no end o' proas over her tea; and, seeing me sa 
sackless and dowly, she roused me up wi’ her laughin’ and stories; 
and I think I lik^ her better than my aunt — children is so taken 
wi' a bit o’ fun or a story — though my aunt was very good to me, 
but a hard woman about some things, and silent always. 

“My aunt took me into her bed-chamber, that I might rest my- 
self a bit while she was settin’ the tea in her room. But first, she 
patted me on the shouther, and said 1 was a tall lass o’ my years, 
and had spired up well, and asked me if 1 could do plain work 
and stitchin’; and she looked in my face, and said 1 was like my 
father, her brother, that was dead and gone, and she hoped I was 
a better Christian, and wad na du a’ that lids (would not do any- 
thing of that sort). 

“It was a hard sayin’ the first time 1 set fool in her room, 1 
thought. 

“When 1 went into the next room, the housekeeper’s room — very 
comfortable, yak (oak) all round — there was a fine fire blazin’ 
away, wi’ coal, and peat, and wood, all in a low together, and tea 
on the table, and hot cake, and smokin’ meat; and there was Mrs. 
Wyvem, fat, jolly, and talkin’ away, more in an hour than my 
aunt would in a year. 

“While I was still at my tea my aunt went up-stairs to see Madam 
Growl. 

" ‘She’s agone up to see that old Judith Squailes is awake,’ says 
Mrs. Wyvem. ‘Judith sits with Madam Growl when me and Mn. 
Shutters’ — that was my aunt’s name — ’is away. She’s a troublesome 
old lady. Ye’ll hev to be sharp wi’ her, or she’ll be into the fire, 
or out o’ t’ winda. She goes on wires, she does, old though she be.’ 

" ‘How old, ma’am?’ says I. 
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Ninety-three her last birthday, and that’s eight mcHiths gone,’ 
says she! and she laughed, ‘And don’t be askin’ questions about 
her before your aunt— mind, I tell ye; just take her as you End 
her, and that’s all,’ 

" ‘And what’s to be my business about her, please, ma’am?’ says I. 

“ 'About the old lady? Well,’ says she, 'your aunt, Mn. Shutters, 
will tell you that; but I suppose you’ll hev to sit in the room with 
your work, and see she's at no mischief, and let her amuse herself 
with her things on the table, and get her her food or drink as she 
calls for it, and keep her out o’ mischief, and ring the bell hard 
if she’s troublesome.’ 

" ‘Is she deaf, ma’am?’ 

No, nor blind,' says she; ’as sharp as a needle, but she’s gone 
quite aupy, and can’t remember nout rightly; and Jack the Giant 
Killer, or Goody Twoshoes will please her as well as the king’s 
court, or the affairs of the nation.’ 

" ’And what did the little girl go away for, ma’am, that went 
on Friday last? My aunt wrote to my mother she was to go.’ 

" ’Yes; she’s gone.’ 

" ’What for?’ says I again. 

’She didn’t answer Mrs. Shutters, I do suppose,’ says she. ’I 
don’t know. Don’t be talkin’: your aunt can’t abide a talkin' child.’ 

” ’And please, ma’am, is the old lady well in health?’ says I. 

’’ ’It ain’t no harm to ask that,’ says she. ’She’s torflin a bit lately, 
but better this week past, and I dare say she'll last out her hundred 
years yet. HishI Here’s your aunt coming down the passage.’ 

In comes my aunt, an<. begins talkin’ to Mrs. Wyvem, and 1, 
beginnin’ to feel more comfortable and at home like, was walkin' 
about the room lookin’ at this thing and at that. There was pretty 
old china things on the cupboard, and pictures again the wall; 
and there was a door open in the wainscot, and I sees a queer old 
leathern jacket, wi’ straps and buckles to it, and sleeves as long as 
the bed-post bangin’ up inside. 

" ’What's that you're at, child?' says my aunt, sharp enough, 
turning about when 1 thought she least minded. ’What’s that in 
your hand?' 

" ’This, ma’am?’ says I, turning about with the leathern jacket. 
’I don’t know what it is, ma’am.’ 

"Pale as she was, the red came up in her cheeks, and her eyes 
flashed wi’ anger, and I think only she had half a dozen steps to 
take, between her and me, she’d a gev me a sizzup. But she did gie 
me a shake by the shouther, and she plucked the thing out o’ my 
hand, and says she, ’While ever you stay here, don’t ye meddle 
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wi’ nout that don’t belong to ye/ and she hung it up on the pin 
that was there, and shut the door wi’ a bang and locked it fast. 

’’Mrs. Wyvem was liftin’ up her hands and laughin’ all this 
time, quietly, in her chair, rolling herself a bit in it, as she used 
when she was kinkin’. 

’’The tears was in my eyes, and she winked at my aunt, and says 
she, dryin’ her own eyes that was wet wi* the laughin’, ’Tut, the 
child meant no harm — come here to me, child. It*s only a pair o’ 
crutches for lame ducks, and ask us no questions mind, and we’ll 
tell ye no lies: and come here and sit down, and drink a mug o’ 
beer before ye go to your bed.’ 

”My room, mind ye, was upstairs, next to the old lady's, and 
Mrs. Wyvern’s bed was near hers in her room, and I was to be 
ready at call, if need should be. 

’’The old lady was in one of her tantrums that night and part 
of the day before. She used to take (its o' the sulks. Sometimes .she 
would not let them dress her, and at other times she would not 
let them take her clothes oil. She was a great beauty, they said. in 
her day. But there was no one about Applewale that remembered 
her in her prime. And she was dreadful fond o’ dress, and had 
thick silks, and stiff satins, and velvets, and laces, and all sorts, 
enough to set up seven shops at the least. All her dresses was old- 
fashioned and queer, but worth a fortune. 

“Well, 1 went to my bed. 1 lay for a while awake; for a' things 
was new to me; and I think the tea was in my ncr\es, too, for I 
wasn’t used to it, except now and then on a holiday, or the like. 
And 1 heard Mrs. Wyvern talkin’, and 1 listened with my hand to 
my ear; but 1 could not hear Mrs. Growl, and 1 don’t think she 
said a word. 

“There was great care took of her. 'Fhc people at Applewale 
knew that when she died they would every one get the sack; and 
their situations was well paid and ea.sy. 

“The doctor came twice a week to sec the old lady, and you may 
be sure they all did as he bid them. One thing was the same every 
time; they were never to cross or frump her, any way, but to hu- 
mour and please her in everything. 

“So she lay in her clothes all that night, and next day, not a 
word she said, and 1 was at my needlework all that day, in my 
own room, except when I went down to my dinner. 

“I would a liked to sec the aid lady, and even to hear her speak. 
But she might as well a’ bin in Lunnon a* the time for me. 

“When I had my dinner my aunt sent me out for a walk for an 
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hour. I was glad when 1 came back, the trees was so big, and the 
place so dark and lonesome, and 'twas a cloudy day, and I cried 
a deal, thinkin’ of home, while I was walkin' alone there. That 
evening, the candles bein' alight, I was sittin’ in my room, and 
the door was open into Madam Growl’s chamber, where my aunt 
was. It was, then, for the first time I heard what I suppose was the 
aid lady talking. 

"It was a queer noise like, I couldn’t well say which, a bird, or 
a beast, only it had a bleatin’ sound in it, and was very small. 

"I pricked my ears to hear all 1 could. But I could not make out 
one word she said. And my aunt answered: 

" ’The evil one can’t hurt no one, ma’am, bout the Lord 
permits.’ 

"Then the same queer voice from the bed says something more 
that I couldn’t make head nor tail on. 

"And my aunt med answer again: ‘Let them pull faces, ma’am, 
and say what they will; if the Lord be for us, who can be against 
us?’ 

"I kept listenin’ with my ear turned to the door, holdin’ my 
breath, but not another word or sound came in from the room. 
In about twenty minutes, as 1 was sittin’ by the table, lookin’ at 
the pictures in the old Aesop’s Fables, I was aware o’ something 
moving at the door, and lookin’ up 1 sid my aunt’s face lookin’ in 
at the door, and her hand raised. 

" ‘HishI’ says she, very soft, and comes over to me on tiptoe, 
and she says in a whisjier: ‘Thank God, she’s asleep at last, and 
don't ye make no noise i. 1 I come back, for I'm goin’ down to 
take my cup o’ tea, and I’ll be back i’ noo — me and Mrs. Wyvem, 
and she’ll be sleepin’ in the room, and you can run down when 
we come up, and Judith will gie ye y aur supper in my room.’ 

"And with that she goes. 

"I kep’ looking at the picture-book, as before, listenin’ every 
noo and then, but there was no sound, not a breath, that 1 could 
hear; an’ I began whisperin’ to the pictures and talkin’ to myself 
to keep my heart up, for I was growin’ feared in that big room. 

"And at last up I got, and began walkin’ about the room, 
lookin’ at this and peepin’ at that, to amuse my mind, ye’ll un- 
derstand. And at last what sud I do but peeps into Madam Growl’s 
bedchamber. 

"A grand chamber it was, wi’ a great four-poster, wi’ flowered 
silk curtains as tall as the ceilin’, and foldin’ down on the floor, 
and drawn close all round. There was a lookin’-glass, the biggest 
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1 ever sid before, and the room was a blaze o’ light. 1 counted 
twenty-two wax candles, all alight. Such was her fancy, and no 
one dared say her nay. 

listened at the door, and gaped and wondered all round. 
When 1 heard there was not a breath, and did not see so much 
as a stir in the curtains, 1 took heart, and walked into the room 
on tiptoe, and looked round again. Then 1 takes a keek at myself 
in the big glass; and at last it came in my head, ’Why couldn't 1 
ha’ a keek at the aid lady herself in the bed?* 

”Ye’d think me a fule if ye knew half how 1 longed to see Dame 
Growl, and I thought to myself if 1 didn’t peep now I might wait 
many a day before 1 got so gude a chance again. 

“Well, my dear, I came to the side o’ the bed, the curtains bein’ 
close, and my heart a’most failed me. But 1 took courage, and 1 
slips my finger in between the thick curtains, and then my hand. 
So 1 waits a bit, but all was still as death. So, soltly, softly 1 draws 
the curtain, and there, sure enough, 1 sid before me. stretched 
out like the painted lady on the tomb-stean in Lexhoe Church, 
the famous Dame Growl, of Applewale House. There she was, 
dressed out. You never sid the like in they days. Satin and silk, 
and scarlet and green, and gold and pint lace; by Jen! 'twas a 
sight! A big powdered wig, half as high as herself was a-top o' 
her head, and, w’ow! — was ever such wrinkles? — and her old baggy 
throat all powdered white, and her diceks rouged, and mouse- 
skin csbrows, that Mrs. Wyvern used to stick on, and there she 
lay proud and stark, w'i’ a pair o’ clocked silk hose on, and heels 
to her shoon as tall as nine-pins. I.awk! But her nose was crooked 
and thin, and half the whites o' her eyes was open. She used to 
stand, dressed as she was, gigglin’ and dribblin’ before the lookin’- 
glass, wi' a fan in her hand and a big nosegay ui her bodice. Her 
WTinkled little hands was stretched down by her sides, and such 
long nails, all cut into points, 1 never sid in my da)s. Gould it 
even a bin the fashion for grit fow'k to wear their fingernails so? 

“Well, I think ye’d a-bin frightened yourself if ye’d a sid such 
a sight. 1 couldn’t let go the cut tain, nor move an iiuli, nor take 
my eyes oft her; my very heart stood still. And in an instant she 
opens her eyes and up she sits, and spins herself round, and 
down wi’ her, wi’ a clack on her two tall heels on the floor, 
facin’ me, ogglin’ in my face wi’ her two great glassy eyes, and a 
wicked simper wi’ her wrinkled lips, and lang fause teeth. 

“Well, a corpse is a natural thing; but this was the dreadfullcst 
sight 1 ever sid. She had her fingers straight out pointin' at me, 
and her back was crcK)ked, round again wi’ age. Says she: 
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•• -Ye little limbi what for did ye say I killed the boy? I'll tickle 
ye till ye're stiffi' 

“If I'd a thought an instant. I'd a turned about and run. But I 
couldn't take my eyes off her, and I backed from her as soon as I 
could; and she came clatterin' after like a thing on wires, with 
her fingers pointing to my throat, and she makin' all the time a 
50und with her tongue like zizz-zizz-zizz. 

“I kept backin' and backin' as quick as I could, and her fingers 
was only a few inches away from my throat, and I felt I'd lose my 
wits if she touched me. 

“I went back this way, right into the comer, and 1 gev a yellock, 
ye'd think saul and body was partin', and that minute my aunt, 
from the door, calls out wi' a blare, and the aid ladv turns round 
on her, and I turns about, and ran through my room, and down 
the stairs, as hard as my legs could carry me. 

“I cried hearty. 1 can tell you. when 1 got down to the house- 
keeper's room. Mrs. W^yvem laughed a deal when I told her what 
happened. But she changed her key when she heard the aid lady's 
words. 

“ ‘Say them again.’ says she. 

“So I told her. 

“ *\c little limb! What for did ye say I killed the boy: I'll tickle 
ye till ye're stiff.' 

“ ‘And did ye say she killed a boy?' says she. 

“ 'Not I. ma’am,' says I. 

Judith was always up with me, after that, when the two elder 
women was away from ' 'v. I would a jumped out at winda, 
rather than stay alone in the same room wi’ her. 

“It was about a week after, as well as I can remember, Mrs. Wy- 
vcrii, one day when me and her was alone, told me a thing about 
Madam Growl that 1 did not know before. 

"She being young and a great beauty, full seventy year before, 
had married Squire Growl, of Applewale. But he was a widower, 
and had a son about nine years old. 

“I'liere nc\cT was tale or tidings of this boy after one momin'. 
No one could say where he went to. He was allowed too much 
liberty, and used to be off in the morning, one day, to the keeper's 
cottage and breakfast wi' him, and away to the warren, and not 
home, mayhap, till evening; and another lime down to the lake, 
and bathe there, and s|K*nd the day fishin' there, or paddlin’ about 
in the boat. Well, no one could say what w’as gone wi' him; only 
this, that his hat was found by the lake, under a haa thorn that 
grows thar to this day, and 'twas thought he was drowned bathin'. 
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And the squire’s son. by his second marriage, with this Madam 
Chowl that lived sa dreadful lang, came in far the estates. It was his 
son, the aid lady’s grandson. Squire Chevenix Growl, that owned 
the estates at the time 1 came to Applewale. 

"There was a deal o’ talk lang More my aunt’s time about it; 
and ’twas said the step-mother knew more ^an she was like to let 
out And she managed her husband, the aid squire, wi’ her white- 
heft and flatteries. And as the boy was never seen more, in course 
of time the thing died out of fowks’ minds. 

"I’m goin’ to tell ye noo about what I sid wi’ my own een. 

"I was not there six months, and it was winter time, when the 
aid lady took her last sickness. 

"The doctor was afeard she might a took a fit o’ madness, as 
she did fifteen years befoore, and was buckled up, many a time, 
in a strait-waistcoat, which was the very leathern jerkin I sid in 
the closet, off my aunt's room. 

"Well, she didn’t. She pined, and windered, and went off, torflin’, 
torflin’, quiet enough, till a day or two before her flittin’, and then 
she took to rabblin’, and sometimes skirlin’ in the bed, ye’d think 
a robber had a knife to her throat, and she used to work out o’ 
the bed, and not being strong enough, then, to walk or stand, she’d 
fall on the flure, wi’ her aid wizened hands stretched before her 
face, and skirlin’ still for mercy. 

“Ye may guess I didn’t go into the room, and 1 used to be 
shiverin’ in my bed wi’ fear, at her skirlin’ and scrafilin’ on the 
flure, and blarin' out words that id make your skin turn blue. 

"My aunt, and Mrs. Wyvern, and Judith Squailes, and a woman 
from Lexhoe, was always about her. At last she took fits, and they 
wM'e her out. 

’"F sir was there, and prayed for her; but she was past praying 
with. I suppose it was right, but none could think there was much 
good in it, and sa at lang last she made her flittin’, and a’ was over, 
and old Dame Growl was shrouded and coffined, and Squire Ghe- 
venix was wrote for. But he was away in France, and the delay was 
sa lang, that t’ sir and doctor both agreed it would not du to keep 
her langer out o’ her place, and no one cared but just them two, 
and my aunt and the rest o’ us, from Applewale, to go to the 
buryin’. So the old lady of Applewale was laid in the vault under 
Lexhoe Ghurch; and we lived up at the great house till such time 
as the squire should come to tell his will about us, and pay off such 
as he chose to discharge. 

"1 was put into another room, two doors away from what was 
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Dame Crowl s chamber, after her death, and this thing happened 
the night before Squire Chevenix came to Applewale. 

“T he room I was in now was a large square chamber, covered 
wi' yak pannels, but unfurnished except for my bed, which had 
no curtains to it, and a chair and a table, or so, that looked nothing 
at all in such a big rcKJin. And the big looking-glass, that the old 
lady used to keek into and admire herself from head to heel, now 
that there was na mair o* that wark, was put out of the wray, and 
stood against the wall in iny room, for there was shiftin' o' many 
things in her chamber ye may suppose, when she came to be cof- 
fined. 

"The news had come that day that the squire was to be down 
next morning at Applewale; and not sorry was I, for I thought I 
was sure to be sent home again to my mother. And right glad was 
I, and I was thinkin' of a' at haiae, and my sister Janet, and the kit- 
ten and the pymag, and Trimmer the tike, and all the rest, and 
I got sa fidgetty, 1 couldn't sleep, and the clock struck twelve, and 
me wide awake, and the room as dark as pick. My back was turned 
to the door, and my eyes toward the wall opposite. 

"Well, it could na be a full quarter past twelve, when I sees a 
lightin' on the wall bcfoore me, as if something took fire behind, 
and the shadas o* the bed, and the chair, and my gown, that was 
bangin' from the wall. w*as dancin' up and down on the ceilin' 
beams and the yak pannels; and I turns my head ower my shouther 
quick, thinkin' something must a gone a* fire. 

"And what sud 1 sec, by Jen! but the likeness o' the aid beldame, 
bedizened out in her saii^^s and velvets, on her dead body, sim- 
perin', wi’ her c)cs as wide as saucers, and her face like the fiend 
himseli. ' I'was a reil light that rose about her in a fuRin low, as if 
her dress round her ft'et was blazin'. She was drivin' on right for 
me. wi’ her aid shrivelled hands crooked as if she svas goin' to claw 
me. 1 could not stir, but she passed me straight by, wi' a blast o’ 
tald air, and I sid her, at the wall, in the alcove as my aunt used 
to call it, which was a recess where the state bed used to stand in 
aid times wi' a door oj>en wide, and het hands gropin' in at 
somethin' was there. 1 never sid that door befcx>re. And she turned 
round to me. like a thing on a pivot, flarin', and all at once the 
room was dark, and 1 siandin' at the far side o' the bed; I don't 
know hc'W I got there, and 1 found my tongue at last, and if 1 did 
na blaie a yellock, rennin' down the gallery and almost pulled 
Mrs. Wyvern's door off »’ hmiks. and frighted her half out o' wits. 

"Ye may guess 1 did na .sleep that night; and wi' the first light, 
down wi* me to my aunt, as fast as my two legs cud carry me. 
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"Well my aunt did na frump or flite me, as I thought she would, 
but she held me by the hand, and looked hard in my face all the 
time. And she telt me not to be feared; and says she: 

'* *Hed the appearance a key in its hand?' 

** *Yes,' says I, bringin’ it to mind, ‘a big key in a queer brass 
handle.' 

" 'Stop a bit,' says she, lettin* go ma hand, and openin' the cup- 
board-door. ‘Was it like this?* says she, takin* one out in her 
fingers, and showing it to me, with a dark look in my face. 

" ‘That was it,' says I, quick enough. 

" ‘Are ye sure?’ she says, turnin' it round. 

" ‘Sart,' says 1, and I felt like 1 was gain' to faint when 1 sid it. 

‘Well, that will do, child,' says she, saftly thinkin’, and she 
locked it up again. 

“ ‘The squire himself will be here today, before twelve o’clock, 
and ye must tell him all about it,’ says she, thinkin', ‘and 1 suppose 
I’ll leavin' soon, and so the best thing for the present is, that 
ye should go home this afternoon, and I’ll look out another place 
for you when I can.' 

“Fain was I, ye may guess, at that word. 

“My aunt packed up my things for me, and the three pounds 
that was due to me, to bring home, and Squire (Irowl himself 
came down to Applewale that day, a handsome man, about thirty 
years aid. It was the second time 1 sid him. But this was the first 
time he spoke to me. 

“My aunt talked wi’ him in the housekec|X!i’s hmmu, and 1 
don't know what they said. 1 was a bit feared on the squire, he 
bein' a great gentleman down in Lexhoe, and 1 darn't go near 
till I was called. .And says he, smilin': 

“ ‘What's a’ this ye a sen, child? it mun be a dicain, for ye know 
there's na sic a thing as a bo or a freet in a’ the world. But what- 
ever it was, ma little maid, sit ye down and tell all alioiii it from 
first to last.’ 

“Well, so soon as I made an end, he thought a bit, and says he to 
my aunt: 

“ ‘I mind the place well. In old Sir Dlivur’s time lame W>ndel 
told me there was a door in that recess, to the left, where the lassie 
dreamed she saw my grandmother open it. He was past eighty 
when he told me that, and I but a boy. It’s twenty year sen. The 
plate and jewels used to be kept there, long ago, before the iron 
doset was made in the arras chamber, and he told me the key had 
a brass handle, and this ye say was found xn the bottom o’ the 
kist where she kept her old fans. Now, would not it be a queer 
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thing if we found some spoons or diamonds forgot there? Ye mun 
come up wi' us, lassie, and point to the very spot.' 

•'Loth was I, and my heart in my mouth, and fast I held by my 
aunt's hand as 1 slept into that awsome room, and showed them 
both how she came and passed me by, and the spot where she 
stood, and where the door seemed to open. 

“There was an aid empty press against the wall then, and shov- 
ing it aside, sure enough there was the tracing of a door in the 
wainscot, and a keyhole stopped with wood, and planed across as 
smooth as the rest, and the joining of the door all stopped wi* 
putty the colour o' yak, and, but for the hinges that showed a bit 
when the press was shoved aside, ye would not consayt there was 
a door there at all. 

•' 'Hal* says he, wi' a queer smile, 'this looks like it.' 

"It took some minutes wi* a small chisel and hammer to pick the 
bit o’ wood out o’ the keyhole. The key fitted, sure enough, and, 
wi* a Strang twist and a lang skreak, the boult went back and he 
pulled the door open. 

"There was another door inside, stranger than the first, but the 
lacks was gone, and it opened easy. Inside was a narrow floor and 
walls and vault o' brick; we could not see what was in it, for 'twas 
dark as pick. 

"When my aunt had lighted the candle, the squire held it up 
and Slept in. 

"My aunt stood on tiptoe iryin' to look over his shouther, and I 
did na see nout. 

" 'Hal hal' says the squ 2 , steppin' backward. 'What's that? Gi* 
ma the poker — quickl' says he to my aunt. And as she went to 
the hearth 1 peeps beside his arm, and I sid squat down in the far 
corner a monkey or a flayin’ on the chest, or else the maist shrivelled 
up, wizzened aid wife that ever was sen on yearth. 

" 'By JenI* says my aunt, as puttin' the poker in his hand, 
she keeked by his shouther, and sid the ill-favoured thing, 'hae a 
care, sir, what ye're doin’. Back wi' ye, and shut to the doorl’ 

"But in place o* that he steps in saftly, wi’ the poker pointed 
like a swoord, and he gies it a poke, and down it a* tumbles to- 
gether, head and a’, in a heap o’ bayans and dust, litde meyar an' 
a hatful. 

'• 'Twas the bayans o' a child; a’ the rest went to dust at a touch. 
They said nout for a while, but he turns round the skull, as it lay 
on the floor. 

“Young as I was, I consayied I knew well enough what they was 
thinkin’ on. 
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" ‘A dead catl’ says he, pushin' back and blowin' out the can’le, 
and shuttin’ to the door. 'We’ll come back, you and me, Mrs. Shut- 
ters, and look on the shelves by-and-bye. I’ve other matters first to 
speak to ye about; and this little girl’s goin’ hame, ye say. She has 
her wages, and I mun mak’ her a present,’ says he, pattin’ my shou- 
ther wi’ his hand. 

"And he did gimma a goud pound and I went ail to Lexhoe 
about an hour after, and sa hame by the stage<oach, and fain 
was I to be at hame again; and I never sid Dame Crowl o’ Apple- 
wale, God be thanked, either in appearance or in dream, at-efter. 
But when I was grown to be a woman, my aunt spent a day and 
night wi’ me at Littlehcim, and she telt me there was no doubt it 
was the poor little boy that was missing sa lang sen, that was shut 
up to die thar in the dark by that wicked beldame, whar his skirls, 
or his prayers, or his thumpin’ end na be heard, and Itis hat was 
left by the water’s edge, whoes'er did it, to mak’ belief he was 
drowned. The clothes, at the first touch, a’ ran into a snuif n’ dust 
in the cell whar the bayans was found. But there was a handful o’ 
jet buttons, and a knife with a green heft, together wi’ a couple o’ 
pennies the poor little fella had in his |}ocket, 1 suppose, when he 
was decoyed in thar, and sid his last o’ the light. .Vnd there was, 
amang the squire’s papers, a copy o’ the not it e that was prented 
after he was lost, when the aid squire thought he might ’a run 
away, or bin took by gipsies, and it said he had a green-hefted 
knife wi’ him, and that his buttons were o’ cut jet. Sa that is a’ 1 
hev to say consarnin’ aid Dame Oowl, o’ Applewalc House.’’ 
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CHAPTER I 

T he George and Dragon 


The pretty little town of Golden Friars — standing by the margin 
of the lake, hemmed round by an amphitheatre of purple moun* 
tain, rich in tint and furrow^ by ravines, high in air, when the 
tall gables and narrow windows of its ancient graystone houses, 
and the tower of the old church, horn which every evening the 
curfew still rings, show like silver in the moonbeams, and the 
black elms that stand round throw moveless shadows upon the 
short level grass — is one of the most singular and beautiful sights 
1 have ever seen. 

There it rises, ‘as from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand,’ look- 
ing so light and filmy, that ou could scarcely believe it more than 
a picture reflected on the thin mist of night. 

On such a still summer night the moon shone splendidly uptm 
the front of the George and Dragon, the ccunfortable graystone 
inn of Golden Friars, with the grandest specimen of the old inn- 
sign, perhaps, left in England. It looks right across the lake; the 
road that skirts its margin running by the steps of the hall-door, 
opposite to which, at the other side of the road, between two great 
posts, and framed in a fanciful wrought-iron border splendid with 
gilding, swings the famous sign of St. George and the Dragon, gor- 
geous with colour and gold. 

In the great room of the Getnge and Dragon, three or four of the 
old habitiUs of that cozy lounge were refreshing a little after the 
fatigues of the day. 

This is a comfortable « hamber, with an oak wainscot; and when- 
ever in summer months the air is sharp enough, as on the present 
occasion, a fire helped to light it up; which fire, being chiefly wood. 
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made a pleasant broad flicker on panel and ceiling, and yet did not 
make the room too hot. 

On one side sat Doctor Torvey, the doctor of Golden Friars, who 
knew the weak point of every man in the town, and what medi- 
cine agreed with each inhabitant — a fat gentleman, with a jolly 
laugh and an appetite for all sorts of news, big and little, and who 
lik^ a pipe, and made a tumbler of punch at about this hour, with 
a bit of lemon-peel in it. Beside him sat William Peers, a thin old 
gentleman, who had lived for more than thirty years in India, 
and was quiet and benevolent, and the last man in Golden Friars 
who wore a pigtail. Old Jack Amerald, an ex-captain of the navy, 
with his short stout leg on a chair, and its wooden companion be- 
side it, sipped his grog, and bawled in the old-fashioned navy way, 
and call^ his friends his 'hearties.* In the middle, opposite the 
hearth, sat deaf Tom Hollar, always placid, and smoked his pipe, 
looking serenely at the fire. And the landlord of the George and 
Dragon every now and then strutted in, and sat down in the high- 
hacked wooden arm-chair, according to the old-fashioned repub- 
lican ways of the place, and took his share in the talk gravely, and 
v.as heartily welcome. 

"And so Sir Bale is coming home at last," said the Doctor. 
' Tell us any more you heard since." 

"Nothing," answered Richard Turnbull, the host of the George. 
* Nothing to speak of; only 'tis certain sure, and so best; the old 
house w’on’t look so dowly now." 

"Twyne says the estate owes a goixl ( apful o’ money by this time, 
hey?" said the Doctor, lowering his voice and winking. 

"Weel, they do say he’s been nout at dow. 1 don't mind saying 
so to you, mind, sir, w'here all’s friends together; but he'll get tliat 
right in time." 

"More like to save here than where he is," said the Doctor with 
another grave nod. 

"He does very wisely," said Mr. Peers, having blown out a thin 
stream of smoke, "and creditably, to pull-up in time. He’s coming 
here to save a little, and perhaps he’ll marry; and it is the more 
creditable, if, as they say, he dislikes the place, and would prefer 
staying where he is." 

And having spoken thus gently, Mr. Peers resumed his pi|)e 
cheerfully. 

"No, he don't like the place; that is. I'm told he didn't** said the 
innkeeper. 

"He hates it," said the Doctor with another dark nod. 

"And no wonder, if all's true I've heard," cried old Jack Am- 
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erald. "Didn't he drown a woman and her child in the lake?" 

"Hollo! my dear boy, don't let them hear you say that; you’re 
all in the clouds." 

"By Jen!" exclaimed the landlord after an alarmed silence, 
with his mouth and eyes open, and his pipe in his hand, "why, 
sir, I pay rent for the house up there. I'm thankful— dear knows, 
I am thankful — we're all to ourselves!" 

Jack Amerald put his foot on the floor, leaving his wooden leg 
in its horizontal position, and looked round a little curiously. 

"Well, if it wasn't him, it was some one else. I'm sure it happened 
up at Mardykes. I took the bearings on the water myself from 
Glads Scaur to Mardykes Jetty, and from the George and Dragon 
sign down here — down to the white house under Forrick Fells. I 
could fix a buo) over the very spot. Some one here told me the 
bearings. I'd take my oath, where the body was seen; and yet no 
boat could ever come up with it; and that was queer, you know, 
so I clapt it down in my log." 

"Ay, sir, there u*as some flummery like that. Captain," said 
Turnbull; "for folk will be gabbin'. But 'twas his grandsire was 
talked o', not him; and 'twould play the hangment wi' me doun 
here, if 'twas thought there was stories like that passin' in the 
George and Dragon.' 

"Well, his grandfather; 'twas all one to him, I take it." 

"'1 here never was no proof. Captain, no more than smoke; and 
the family up at Mardykes wouldn't allow the king to talk o' them 
like that, sir; for though they be lang deod that had most right to 
be angered in the matter, there's none o' the name but would be 
half daft to think twas ill believed, and he full out as mich as 
any. Not that I need care more tlian another, though they do say 
he’s a bit frows> ami short-waisted; for he can't shouther me out o' 
the Cieorge while 1 pay my rent, till nine hundred and ninety- 
nine year be rin ooi: and a man, be he ne'er sa het, has time to 
cool before then. But there's no good quarrellin’ wi' teathy folk; 
and it may lie in his way to do the George mony an ill turn, and 
mony a gude one; an' it’s only fair to it hapj'cned a long way 
before he was born, and tliere's no good in vexin' him; and I lay 
ye a {x>und. Captain, the Doctor hods wi' me." 

The Doctor, whose business was also sensitive, nodded; and 
then he saiil. "But for all that, the story’s old, Dick Turnbull— 
older than you or I, my jolly good friend." 

"And best forgotten," interposed the host of the George. 

"Ay, best forgotten, but that it's not like to be,' said the Doctor, 
plucking up courage. "Here's our friend the Captain has heard it; 
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and the mistake he has made shows there’s one thing worse than its 
being quite remembered, and that is, its being half remembered. 
We can’t stop people talking; and a story like that will see us all 
off the hooks, and be in folks’ mouths, still, as strong as ever.” 

'*Ay; and now 1 think on it, ’twas Dick Harman that has the 
boat down there — an old tar like myself — that told me that yam. 
I was trying for pike, and he pulled me over the place, and that’s 
how I came to hear it. 1 say, Tom, my hearty, serve us out another 
glass of brandy, will you?" shouted the Captain’s voice as the 
waiter crosssed the room; and that florid and grizzled naval hero 
clapped his leg again on the chair by its wooden companion, 
which he was wont to call his jury-mast. 

"Well, I do believe it will be s[K>ke of longer than we are like 
to hear,” said the host, "and I don’t much matter the story, if it 
baint told o’ the wrong man.” Here he touched his tumbler with 
the spoon, indicating by that little ring that Tom, who had re- 
turned with the Captain’s grog, was to replenish it with punch. 
"And Sir Bale is like to be a friend to this house. I don’t see no 
reason why he shouldn’t. The George and Dragon has bin in 
our family ever since the reign of King Charles the Second. It was 
William Turnbull in that time, which they called it the Restora- 
tion, he taking the lease from Sir Tony Mardykes that was then. 
They was but knights then. They was made baronets first in the 
reign of King George the Second; you may see it in the list of bar- 
onets and the nobility. The lease was made to William Turnbull, 
which came from London; and he built the stables, which they was 
out o’ repair, as you may read to this day in the lease; and the house 
has never had but one sign since—the George and Dragon, it is 
pretty well known in England — and one name to its master. It has 
been owned by a Turnbull from that day to this, and they have not 
been counted bad men.” \ murmur of applause testified the as- 
sent of his guests. "They has been steady churchgoin’ folk, and 
brewed good drink, and maintained the best o’ characters, here- 
aways and farther off too, though ’tis I, Richard Turnbull, that 
says it; and while they pay their rent, no man has {x>wer to put 
them out; for their title’s as gocnl to the George and Dragon, and 
the two fields, and the croft, and the grazing o’ their kye on the 
green, as Sir Bale Mardykes to the Hall up there and estate. So 
’tis nout to me, except in the way o' friendliness, what the family 
may think o’ me; only the C^eorge and they has always been kind 
and friendly, and I don’t want to break the old custom.” 

"Well said, DickI” exclaimed DcKtor Torvey; "I own to your 
conclusion; but there ain't a soul here but ourselves — and we’re 
all friends, and you are your own master — and, hang it, you’ll tell 
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US that story about the drowned woman, as you heard it from your 
father long ago." 

**Ay, do, and keep us to our liquor, my hearty I" cried the 
Captain. 

Mr. Peers looked his entreaty; and deaf Mr. Hollar, having no 
interest in the petition, was at least a safe witness, and, with his 
pipe in his lips, a cozy piece of furniture. 

Richard Turnbull had his punch beside him; he looked over 
his shoulder. T he door was closed, the fire was cheery, and the 
punch was fragrant, and all friendly faces about him. So said he: 

"Gentlemen, as you're pleased to wish it, I don't see no great 
harm in it; and at any rate, 'twill prevent mistakes. It is more than 
ninety years since. My father was but a boy then; and many a time 
I have heard him tell it in this very room." 

And looking into his glass he mused, and stirred his punch 
slowly. 


CHAPTER II 

The Drowned Woman 


"It ain't much of a hoinminy." said the host of the George. "I'll 
not keep you long o\er it, gentlemen. There was a handsome 
young lady, .Mi.ss Mary FHiram o' Cloostedd by name. She was 
the last o' that family; ana had gone very poor. There's but the 
walls o' the house left now; grass growing in the hall, and ivy' 
over the gables; there’s no one livin' has ever hard tell o' smoke out 
o' they chiiiiblies. It siand.s on t'other side o’ the lake, on the level 
wi' a deal o' a'ad trees lichiiit and aside it at the gap o' the dough, 
under the pike o' Maiden Fells. Ye may see it wi' a spyin'-glass 
from the boatbield at Mardykes Hall." 

"I've been there fifty times," said the Doctor. 

"Well there was dealin's betwixt the two families; and there's 
good and bad in every family; but the Mardykes, in them days, 
w'as a wiltl lot. Anti when old Feltram o' Cloostedd died, and the 
young lady his daughter was left a win’d o’ Sir Jasper Mardykes— 
an ill day for her. la.ss!— twenty )ear older than her he was, 
an' more; and nothin’ abtuit him. they say, to m.'^ke anyone like 
or love him, ill-faur’d and little and dow." 

"Dow--lhat’s gloomy, *’ Doctor Foivey instructed the Captain 
aside. 
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"But they do say, they has an old bliid-stean ring in the family 
that has a charm in’t; and happen how it might, the poor lass 
fell in love wi’ him. Some said they was married. Some said it 
hang'd i' the bell-ropes, and never had the priest's blessing; but 
anyhow, married or no, there was talk enough amang the folk, 
and out o' doors she would na budge. And there was two wee 
bams; and she prayed him hard to confess the marriage, poor 
thingl But t'was a bootlese bene, and he would not allow they 
should bear his name, but their mother's; he was a hard man, and 
hed the bit in his teeth, and went his ain gait. And having tired 
of her, he took in his head to marry a lady of the Barnets, and 
it behoved him to be shut o' her and her children; and so she nor 
them was seen no more at Mardykes Hall. And the eldest, a boy, 
was left in care of my grandfather's father here in the George." 

"That queer Philip Feltram that's travelling with Sir Bale so 
long is a descendant of his?" said the Doctor. 

"Grandson," observed Mr. Peers, removing his pi{Mi for a mo- 
ment; "and is the last of that stock." 

"Well, no one could tell where she had gone to. Some said to 
distant parts, some said to the madhouse, some one thing, some 
another; but neither she nor the bam was ever seen or spoke to 
by the folk at Mardykes in life again. There was one Mr. U'igrain 
that lived in them times down at Moultry, and had sarv'ed, like 
the Captain here, in the king's navy in his day; and early of a 
morning down he comes to the town for a boat, sayin' he was 
looking towards Snakes Island through his spyin'-glass, and he 
seen a woman about a hundred and fifty yards outside of it; the 
Captain here has heard the bearings right enough. From her hips 
upwards she was stark and straight out o' the water, and a baby in 
her arms. Well, no one else could sec it, iior he neither, when they 
went down to the boat. But next morning he saw the same thing, 
and the boatman saw it too; and they rowed for it. both pulling 
might and main; but after a mile or so they could sec it no more, 
and gave over. The next that saw it was the vicar, I forget his 
name now — but he was up the lake to a funeral at MortlcKk 
Church; and coming back with a bit of a sail up, just passin' 
Snakes Island, what should they hear on a sudden but a wowl 
like a death-cry, shrill and bleak, as made the very blood hoot in 
their veins; and looking along the water not a hundred yards 
away, saw the same grizzled sight in the mcx>nlight; so they turned 
the tiller, and came near enough to see her face — blea it was, and 
drenched wi' water — and she was above the lake to her middle, 
stiff as a post, boldin' the weeny barn out to them, and flyrin' 
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[smiling scornfully] on them as they drew nigh her. They were 
half-frighted, not knowing what to make of it; but passing as 
close as the boatman could bring her side, the vicar stretched over 
the gunwale to catch her, and she bent forward, pushing the dead 
bab forward; and as she did, on a sudden she gave a ydloch that 
scared them, and they saw her no more. 'Twas no livin' woman, 
for she couldn't rise that height above the water, as they well knew 
when they came to think; and knew it was a dobby they saw; and 
ye may be sure they didn't spare prayer and blessin', and went on 
their course straight before the wind; for neither would a-iook the 
worth o' all the Mardykes to look sich a freetin' i' the face again. 
'Twas seen another time by market-folk crossin' fra Gyllenstan in 
the self-same place; and Snakes Island got a bad neam, and none 
cared to go nar it after nightfall." 

"Do you know anything of that Feltram that has been with 
him abroad?" asked the Doctor. 

"They say he's no good at anything — a harmless mafflin; he was 
a long gaumless gawky when he went awa," said Richard Turn- 
bull. "The Feltrams and the Maidykes was sib, ye know; and that 
made what passed in the misfortune o' that young lady spoken 
of all the harder; and this young man ye speak of is a grandson 
o' the lad that was put here in care o’ my grandfather." 

"Great-grandson. His father was grandson," said Mr. Peers; "he 
held a comniission in the army and died in the West Indies. This 
Philip Feltram is the last o’ that line — illegitimate, you know, it is 
held — and the little that rcm;rtned of the Feltram property went 
nearly fourscore )ears ag( *o the Mardykes, and this Philip is main- 
tained by Sir Bale; it is pleasant, notwithstanding all the stories 
one hears, gentlemen, that the only thing we know of him for cer- 
tain should be so creditable to his kindness.’' 

"To be sure," acquiesced Mr. Turnbull. 

While they talked the horn sounded, and the mail-coach drew 
up at the door of the Geoige and Dragon to set down a passenger 
and his luggage. 

Dick Turnbull rose and went out to the hall with careful bustle, 
and Doctor Torvey followed as far as the door, which commanded 
a view of it, and saw several trunks cased in canvas pitched into the 
hall, and by careful Tom and a boy lifted one on top of the other, 
behind the corner of the banister. It would have been below the 
dignity of his cloth to go out and read the labels on these, or the 
Doctor would have done otherwise, so great was his curiosity. 



CHAPTER 111 

Philip Feltram 


The new guest was now in the liall ot the George, and Doetor 
Torvey could hear him talking with Mr. Turnbull. Being him- 
self one of the dignitaries of Golden Friars, the Doctor, having 
regard to first impressions, did not care to be seen in his |K>st of 
observation; and closing the door gently, returned to his chair 
by the fire, and in an under-tone informed his cronies that there 
was a new arrival in the George, and he could not hear, but 
would not wonder if he were taking a private room; and he seem- 
ed to have trunks enough to build a church with. 

"Don’t be too sure we haven’t Sir Bale on board," said Amerald, 
who would have followetl his crony the Dixtoi to the door — for 
never was retired naval hero of a village more curious than he — 
were it not that his wooden leg made a distinct pounding on the 
floor that was inimical, as experience had taught him, to mystery. 

"That can’t be," answered the Doctor; "Charley Ttvyne knows 
everything about it, and has a letter every second day; and there’s 
no chance of Sir Bale before the tenth; this is a tourist, you’ll fiiul. 
I don't know w'hat the d — 1 keeps Turnbull; he knows well 
enough we are all naturally willing to hear who it is." 

"Well, he won’t trouble us here, 1 bet ye:’’ and (atiliing deaf 
.Mr. Hollar’s eye, the Captain nodded, and pointed to the little 
table beside him, and made a gesture imitative of the rattling of a 
dice-box; at which that quiet old gentleman also nodded sunnily; 
and up got the Captaitt and coineyed the backgainnion-box to 
the table, near Hollar’s elbow, and the two worthies weie soon 
sinc-ducing and catre-acing, with the pleasant clatter that accom- 
panies that ancient game. Hollar had thrown si/.es and made his 
double [joint, and the honest Captain, who (ould stand many 
things better than Hollar’s throwing such throws so early in the 
evening, cursed his opponent’s luck and sneered at his play, atid 
called the company to witness, with a distinctness which a stranger 
to smiling Hollar’s tleafness would have thought hardly tivil; and 
just at this moment the door o]jencd, and Richard I'urnbtill 
showed his new guest into the room, and ushered him to a vacant 
seat near the other corner of the table before the fire. 

The stranger advanced slowly and shyly, with something a 
little deprecatory in his air, to which a lathy figure, a slight stoop. 
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and a very gentle and even heartbroken look in his pale long face, 
gave a more marked character of shrinking and timidity. 

He thanked the landlord aside, as it were, and took his seat with 
a furtive glance round, as if he ha<l no right to come in and in- 
trude upon the happiness of these honest gentlemen. 

He saw the Captain scanning him from under his shaggy grey 
eyebrows while he was pretending to look only at his game; and 
the Doctor was able to recount to Mrs. Torsey when he went home 
every article of the stranger's dress. 

It was odd and melancholy as his peaked face. 

He had come into the room with a short black cloak on, and a 
rather tall foreign lelt hat, and a pair of shiny leather gaiters or 
leggings on his thin legs; and altogether presented a general re- 
semblance to the conventional figure of Guy Fawkes. 

Not one of the company assembled knew* the appearance of the 
Baronet. The Doctor and old Mr. Peers remembered something 
of his looks; and certainly they had no likeness, but the reverse, 
to those presented by the new'-coiner. The Baronet, as now des- 
cribed by people who had chanced to see him, was a dark man, 
not above the middle si/e. and with a certain decision in his air 
and talk; whereas this person was tall, pale, and in air and man- 
ner feeble. So this broken trader in the world’s commerce, with 
whom all seemed to lia\e gone wrong, could not possibly be he. 

Presenih. in one ol his stealthy glances, the Doctor's eye en- 
counterc^i that oi the stranger, who was by this lime drinking his 
tea — a thin and feminine liquor little iiseil in that room. 

The stranger did not seem pul out; and the Doctor, inter- 
preting his look as a peril. »ssion to converse, clcareii his voice, and 
said urbanely, 

“We have had a little freest b\ night, down here, sir, and a little 
fire is no great harm — it is rather pleasant, don’t you think?" 

The stranger bowed accjuiescence with a transient wintry smile, 
and looked graielully on the fire. 

“This place is a good deal admired, sir, and people come a good 
way to sec it; you have been here perhaps be fore? 

“Many years ago.” 

Here was another pause. 

“Places change im|>erceptibly — in detail, at least — a gcxxl deal, 
said the Doctor, making an effort to keep up a conversation that 
plainly would not go on of itself; “and j>eople too; population 
shifts — there's an old fellow', sir, they call Death/' 

“And an old fellow they call the Doctor, that helps him," threw 
in the Captain humorously, allowing his attention to get cn- 
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tangled in the conversation, and treating them to one of his tem- 
pestuous ha-ha-ha’s. 

*'We are expecting the return of a gentleman who would be a 
very leading member of our little society down here/' said the 
Doctor, not noticing the Captain's joke. "1 mean Sir Bale Mar- 
dykes. Mardykes Hall is a pretty object from the water, sir, and a 
very fine old place." 

The melancholy stranger bowed slightly, but rather in cour- 
tesy to the relator, it seemed, than that the Doctor’s lore interested 
him much. 

"And on the opjKJsite side of the lake," continued Doctor Tor- 
vey, "there is a building that contrasts very well with it — the old 
house of the Feltrams — quite a ruin now, at the mouth of the glen 
— Cloostedd House, a very picturesque object." 

"Exactly opposite," said the stranger dreamily, but whether 
in the tone of acquiescence or interrogatory, the Doctor could 
not be quite sure. 

"'Fhat was one ol our great families down here iliat has dis- 
appeared. It has dwindled down to nothing." 

"Duce ace," remarked Mr. Hollar, who was attending to his 
game. 

"While others have mounted more suddenU and ania/ingly 
still," observed gentle Mr. Peers, who was great upon county 
genealogies. 

"Sizes!" thundered the Captain, thumping the table with an 
oath of disgust. 

"And Snakes Island is a very pretty object; they say there used 
to be snakes there," said the Doctor, enlightening the visitor. 

"Ahl that's a mistake," .said the dejected guest, making his first 
original observation. "It should be spelt Snaiks, In the old papers 
it is called Sen-aiks Island Irom the se\en oaks that grew in a 
clump there." 

"Hey? that's very curious, egad! 1 daresay," said the Doctor, 
set right thus by the stranger, and eyeing him curiously. 

"Very true, sir," observed Mr. Peers; "three of thoscr oaks, 
though, tw'o of them little l}ertci than stumps, aie theie still; and 
Clewson of Heckleston has an old document — " 

Here, unhappily, the landlord entered the rcKim in a fuss, and 
walking up to the stranger, said, "The chaise is at the door, Mr. 
Feltram, and the trunks up, sir." 

Mr. Feltram rose quietly and took out his purse, and said, 

"I suppose I had better pay at the bar?" 

"As you like best, sir," saicl Richard Turnbull. 
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Mr. Feltram bowed all round to the gentlemen, who smiled, 
ducked or waved their hands; and the Doctor fussily followed 
him to the hall-door, and welcomed him back to Golden Friars — 
there was real kindness in this welcome — and proffered his broad 
brown hand, which Mr. Feltram took; and then he plunged into 
his chaise, and the door being shut, away he glided, chaise, horses, 
and driver, like shadows, by the margin of the moonlighted lake, 
towards Mardykes Hall. 

And after a few minutes' stand upon the steps, looking along the 
shadowy track of the chaise, they returned to the glow of the 
room, in wliich a pleasant perfume of punch still prevailed; and 
beside Mr. Philip Fcltram's deserted tea-things, the host of the 
George enlightened his guests by communicating freely the little 
he had picked up. The principal fact he had to tell was, that Sir 
Bale adhered stric tly to his original plan, and was to arrive on the 
tenth. A few days would bring them to that, and the ninedays 
wonder run its course and lose its interest. But in the meantime, 
all Golden Friars was anxious to see what Sir Bale Mardykes was 
like. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Baronet Appears 


.As the candles bum l)lue and the air smells of brimstone at the 
approach of the F.vil One, so, in the quiet and healthy air of 
(toldeii Friars, a liepressing and agit iting intiucnce announced the 
coming of the long-absent Baronet. 

From abroad, no gixxl whatever had been at any time heard of 
him. and a gieal deal that was. in the ear.^ of simple folk living 
in that iinsophisiicaiiHl part of the world. '’:?guel) awful. 

Stories that travel so far. however, lose something of their au- 
thority, as well as definiteness, on the w’ay; there was always room 
for charity to suggest a mistake or exaggeration; and if good men 
turncil up their hands and eyes after a new story, and ladies of 
cx|)ericnce, svho knew' mankind, held their heads high and looked 
grim and mysterious at mention of his name, nevertheless an in- 
terval of silence softened matters a little, and the sulphureous 
perfume dissipated itself in time. 
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Now that Sir Bale Mardykes had arrived at the Hall, there 
were hurried consultations held in many households. And though 
he was tried and sentenced by drum-head over some austere 
hearths, as a rule the law of gravitation prevailed, and the greater 
house drew the lesser about it, ant! county people within the 
visiting radius paid their respects at the Hall. 

The Reverend Martin Bedel, the then vicar of Golden Friars, 
a stout short man, with a mulberry-coloured face and small gray 
eyes, and taciturn habits, called and entered the drawing-room at 
Mardykes Hall, with his fat and garrulous wife on his arm. 

The drawing-room has a great projeaing Tudor window look- 
ing out on the lake, with its magnificent background of furrowed 
and purple mountains. 

Sir Bale was not there, and Mrs. Bedel examined the pictures, 
and ornaments, and the bonks, making such remarks as she saw 
fit; and then she looked otit of the window, and admired the pros- 
pect. She wished to stand well with the Baronet, and was in a 
mood to praise everything. 

You may suppose she was curious to see him, having heard for 
yean such strange tales of his doings. 

She expected the hero of a brilliant and wicked romance; and 
listened for the step of the truant Lovelace who was to fulfil her 
idea of manly beauty and fascination. 

She sustained a slight shock when he did appear. 

Sir Bale .Mardykes was, as she might easily have rcmvml)ered, a 
middle-aged man — and he looked it. He w'as not es’en an impos- 
ing-looking man for his time of life: he was of about the middle 
height, slightly made, and dark featured. She had ex[)erted some- 
thing of the gaiety and animation of Versailles, and an es'ident 
cultivation of the art of pleasing. What she did see was a remark- 
able gravity, not to say gloom, of (ountcnance — the only feature 
of which that struck her being a pair of laige dark-gray eyes, that 
were cold and earnest. His mannots had the ease of jierfcct con- 
fidence; and his talk and air were those of a person who might 
have known how to please, if it were worth the trouble, but who 
did not care twopence whether he pleased or not. 

He made them each a bow, courtly enough, but there was no 
smile — not even an aflcctaiion of cordiality. Sir Bale, however, 
was chatty, and did not seem to care much what he said, or what 
people thought of him; and there was a suspicion of sarcasm in 
svhat he said that the rustic litcrality of gcxxl Mrs. Bedel did not 
always detect. 
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believe I have not a dei^g^yman but you, sir, within any 
reasonable distance?” 

••Golden Friars is the nearest ” said Mrs. Bedel, answering, as 
was her pleasure on all practicable occasions, for her husband. 
“And southwards, the nearest is Wyllarden— and by a bird's flight 
that is thirteen miles and a half, and by the road more than nine- 
teen — twenty, 1 may say, by the road. Ha, ha, hal it is a long way 
to look for a clergyman.” 

••Twenty miles of road to carry you thirteen miles across, hey? 
The road-makers lead you a pretty dance here; those gentlemen 
know how to make money, and like to show people the scenery 
from a variety of points. No one likes a straight road but the man 
who pays for it, or who, when he travels, is brute enough to wish 
to get to his journey's end.” 

“That is so true, Sir Bale; one never cares if one is not in a 
hurry. That's what Martin thinks — don't we, Martin? — ^And 
then, you know, coming home is the time you are in a hurry — 
when you are thinking of your cup of tea and the children; and 
then, you know, you have the fall of the ground all in your favour.” 

“It's well to have anything in your favour in this place. And so 
there are children? " 

“A good many,” said Mrs. Bedel, with a proud and mysterious 
smile, and a nod; “you wouldn't guess how many.” 

“Not I; I only w’onder you did not bring them all.” 

“That's very good-natured of you, Sir Bale, but all could not 
come at one bout; there are — tell him, Martin — ha, ha, hal there 
are eleven.” 

“It must be very cJicerful down at the vicarage,” said Sir Bale 
graciously; and turning to the vicar he added, "But how un- 
equally blc.ssings arc divided! You have eleven, and 1 not one — 
that I'm aware of.” 

“And then, in that direction straight before you, you have the 
lake, and then he fells; and five miles from tlie foot of the moun- 
tain at the other side, before you reach Fottrell — and that is 
twenty-five miles by the road — ” 

“Dear me! how far apart they are set! My gardeiw told me this 
morning that asparagus grows very' thinly in this part of the 
world. How thinly clergymen grow also down here — in one sense,” 
he added |X)litely, for the vicar w'as stout. 

“We were looking out of the window — ^we amused ourselves 
that way before you c.irue — and your view is ceitainly the very 
best anywhere round this side; your view' of the lake and the fells 
— what mountains they are. Sir Bale!” 
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” Ton my soul, they arel I wish I could blow them asunder 
with a charge of duck-shot, and I shouldn’t be stifled by them 
long. But I suppose, as we can’t get rid of them, the next best 
thing is to admire them. We are pretty well married to them, 
and there is no use in quarrelling." 

"I know you don’t think so. Sir Bale, ha, ha, ha! You wouldn’t 
take a good deal and spoil Mardykes Hall." 

"You can’t get a mouthful or air. or see the sun of a morning, 
for those frightful mountains," he said with a peevish frown at 
them. 

"Well, the lake at all events — that you must admire. Sir Bale?” 

"No ma’am, I don’t admire the lake. I’d drain the lake if I 
could — I hate the lake. There’s nothing so glomny as a lake pent 
up among barren mountains. I can’t conceive what possessed my 
people to build our house down here, at the edge of a lake; unless 
it was the fish, and precious fish it is — pike! 1 don't know how 
people digest it — I can't. I'd as soon think of eating a watchman's 
pike.” 

"I thought that having travelled so much abroad, you would 
have acquired a great liking for that kind of scenery. Sir Bale; 
there is a great deal of it on the Continent, ain't there?” said 
Mn. Bedel. "And the boating." 

"Boating, my dear Mrs. Bedel, is the dullest of all things; don't 
you think so? Because a boat looks very pretty from the shore, 
we fancy the shore must look very pretty from a boat; and when 
we try it, we find we have only got down into a pit and can see 
nothing rightly. For my part I hate boating, and 1 hate the water; 
and I’d rather have my house, like Haworth, at the edge of a moss, 
with good wholesome peat to look at, and an open horizon — 
savage and stupid and bleak as all that is — than be suffocated 
among impassable mountains, or upset in a black lake and 
drowned like a kitten. O, there’s luncheon in the next room; won't 
you take some?” 


CHAPTER V 

Mrs. Julaper's Room 


Sir Bale Mardykes being now established in his ancestral house, 
people had time to form conclusions respecting him. It must be 
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allowed he was not popular. There was, perhaps, in his conduct 
something of the caprice of contempt. At all events his temper 
and conduct were uncertain, and his moods sometimes violent 
and insulting. 

With resp^t to but one person was his conduct uniform, and 
that was Philip Feltram. He was a sort of aidode-camp near Sir 
Bale's person, and chaigeable with all the commissions and of- 
fices which could not be suitably intrusted to a mere servant. But 
in many respects he was treat^ worse than any servant of the 
Baronet's. Sir Bale swore at him, and cursed him; laid the blame 
of everything that went wrong in house, stable, or field upon his 
shoulders; railed at him, and used him, as people said, worse 
than a dog. 

Why did Feltram endure this contumelious life? What could 
he do but endure it? was the answer. What was the power that in- 
duced strong soldiers to put off their jackets and shirts, and pre- 
sent their hands to be tied up, and tortured for hours, it might 
be, under the scouige, with an air of ready volition? The moral 
coercion of despair; the result of an unconscious calculation of 
chances which satisfies them that it is ultimately better to do all 
that, bad as it is, than try the alternative. These unconscious cal- 
culations are going on every day with each of us, and the results 
embody themselves in our lives; and no one knows that there has 
been a process and a balance struck, and that what they see, and 
very likely blame, is by the fiat of an invisible but quite irresistible 
|X)wer. 

A man of spirit would rather break stones on the highway 
than eat that biller bread, as the burden of every man’s song on 
Feltram's bondage. Bin he was not so sure that e\’en the stone- 
breaker’s employment was open to him, or that he could break 
stones well enough to retain it on a fair trial. And he had other 
ideas of providing for himself, and a different alternative in his 
mind. 

Good-natured Mrs. Julaper, the old housekeeper at Mardykes 
Hall, was kind to Feltram, as to all others who lay in her way and 
were in affliction. 

She was one of those good women whom Nature provides to re- 
ceive the burden of other people’s secrets, as the reeds did long ago, 
only that no chance wind could steal them away, and send them 
singing into strange ears. 

You may still see her snuggery in Mardykes Hall, though the 
housekeeper's room is now in a different part of the house. 

Mrs. Julaper's room w^as in the oldest quarter of that old house. 
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It was wainscoted, in black panels, up to the ceiling, which was 
stuccoed over in the fanciful diagrams of James the First’s time. 
Several dingy portraits, banished from time to time from other 
statelier rooms, found a temporary abode in this quiet spot, where 
they had come finally to settle and drop out of remembrance. 
There is a lady in white satin and a ruff; a gentleman whose legs 
have faded out of view, with a peaked beard, and a hawk on his 
wrist. There is another in a black periwig lost in the dark back- 
ground, and with a steel cuirass, the gleam of which out of the 
darkness strikes the eye, and a scarf is dimly discoverable across 
it. This is that foolish Sir Guy Mardykes, who crossed the Border 
and joined Dundee, and was shot through the temple at Killie- 
crankie and w'hom more prudent and whiggish scions of the Mar- 
dykes family removed forthwith from his place in the Hall, and 
found a retirement here, from which he has not since emerged. 

At the far end of this snug room is a second door, on opening 
which you find yourself looking down upon the great kitchen, 
with a little balcony before you, from which the housekeeper used 
to issue her commands to the cook, and exercise a sovereign super- 
vision. 

There is a shelf on which Mrs. Julapcr had her Bible, her Whole 
Duty of Afcm, and her Pilgrim*s Progress; and, in a file beside 
them, her books of housewifery, and among them volumes of .MS. 
recipes, cookery-books, and some tcK) on surgery and medicine, as 
practised by the Ladies Bountiiul of the Elizabethan age, for which 
an antiquarian would nowadays give an eye or a hand. 

Gentle half-foolish Philip Feltram would tell the story of his 
wrongs, and weep and wish he was dead; and kind .Mrs. Julaper, 
who rememberecl him a child, would comfort him with cold pic 
and cherry-brandy, or a cup of coffee, or some little dainty. 

”0, ma’am. I’m tired of my life. What's the good of living, if a 
poor devil is neser let alone, and called worse names than a dog? 
Would not it be better, Mrs. Jula|x.*r, to be dead? Wotddn’t it be 
better, ma’am? I think .so; 1 think it night and day. I’m always 
thinking the same thing. I don’t care. I’ll just tell him what I 
think, and have it off my mind. I’ll tell him 1 can't live and bear 
it longer.” 

“There now, don’t you be frettin’; but just sip this, and remem- 
ber you’re not to judge a friend by a wry word. He does not mean 
it, not he. They all had a rough side to their tongue now and 
again; but no one minded that. I don’t, nor you needn’t, no 
more than other folk; for the tongue, be it never so bitin’, it can’t 
draw blcKxl, mind ye, and hard words break no bones; and I'll 
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make a cup o* tea — ye like a cup o' tea — and we'll take a cup to- 
gether, and ye 11 chirp up a bit, and see how pleasant and ruddy 
the sun shines on the lake this evening." 

She was patting him gently on the shoulder, as she stood slim 
and stiff in her dark silk by his chair, and her rosy little face 
smiled down on him. She was, for an old woman, wonderfully 
pretty still. What a delicate skin she must have hadl The wrinkles 
were etched upon it with so fine a needle, you scarcely could see 
them a little way off; and as she smiled her cheeks looked fresh 
and smooth as two ruddy little apples. 

"Look out, I say," and she nodded towards the window, deep 
set in the thick wall. "See how bright and soft everything looks in 
that pleasant light; //laf'j better, child, than the finest picture 
man's hand ever painted yet, and God gives it us for nothing; and 
how pretty Snakes Island glows up in that lighti" 

The dejected man, hardly raising his head, followed with his 
eyes the glance of the old woman, and looked mournfully through 
the window. 

"That island troubles me, Mrs. Julaper." 

"Everything troubles you, my poor goose-cap. I'll pull your lug 
for ye, child, if ye be so dowly;" and with a mimic pluck the good- 
natured old housekeeper pinched his ear and laughed. 

"I'll go to the still-room now, where the water’s boiling, and I'll 
make a cup of tea; and if 1 find ye so dow when 1 come back, I'll 
throw it all out o' the window, mind." 

It was indeed a beautiful picture that Feltram saw in its deep 
frame of old masonry. Th ' near part of the lake was flushed all 
over with the low western light; the more distant waters lay dark 
in the shadow of the mountains; and against this shadow of purple 
the rocks on Snakes Island, illuminated by the setting sun, started 
into sharp clear yellow'. 

But this beautiful view’ had no chann — at least, none powerful 
enough to master the latent horror associated with its prettiest 
feature — for the weak and dismal man who w’as looking at it; and 
being now’ alone, lie rose and leant on the window, and looked 
out, and then w’ith a kind of shudder clutching his hands together, 
and walking distrac tcdl> about the room 

Without his |>crcciving, while his back was turned, the house- 
keeper came back; and seeing him walking in this distracted way, 
she thought to herself, as he leant again upon the window: 

"Well, it is a burning shame to worrit any poor soul into that 
state. Sir Bale was always dow’n on someone or something, man 
or beast; there always was something he hated, and could never 
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let alone. It was not pretty; it was his nature. Happen, poor fel* 
low, he could not help it; but so it was." 

A maid came in and set the tea-things down; and Mrs. Julaper 
drew her sad guest over by the arm, and made him sit down, and 
she said: “What has a man to do, frettin’ in that way? By Jen, I’m 
ashamed o' ye. Master Philipl Ye like three lumps o’ sugar, I 
think, and — look cheerful, ye musti — a good deal o’ cream?’’ 

“You’re so kind, Mrs. Julaper, you’re so cheery. I feel quite 
comfortable after awhile when I’m with you; I feel quite happy,’’ 
and he began to cry. 

She understood him very well by this time and took no notice, 
but went on chatting gaily, and made his tea as he liked it; and he 
dried his tears hastily, thinking she had not observed. 

So the clouds began to clear. This innocent fellow liked nothing 
better than a cup of tea and a chat with gentle and cheery old Mrs. 
Julaper, and a talk in which the shadowy old times which he re- 
membered as a child emerged into sunlight and lived again. 

When he began to feel better, drawn into the kindly old times 
by the tinkle of that harmless old woman’s tongue, he said: 

"I sometimes think I would not so much mind — I should not 
care so much — if my spirits were not so depressed, and I so agi- 
tated. I suppose I am not quite well.” 

"Well, tell me what’s wrong, child, and it’s odd but I have a 
recipe on the shelf there that will do you good.” 

“It is not a matter of that sort 1 mean; though I’d rather have 
you than any doctor, if 1 needed medicine, to prescribe for me.” 

Mrs. Julaper smiled in spite of herself, well pleased; for her 
skill in pharmacy was a point on which the good lady prided her- 
self, and was open to flattery, which, without intending it, the 
simple fellow administered. 

“No, I’m well enough; 1 can’t say I ever was better. It is only, 
ma'am, that I have such dreams — you have no idea." 

“There are dreams and dreams, my dear: there’s some signifies 
no more than the babble of the lake down there on the pebbles, 
and there’s others that has a meaning; there's dreams that is but 
vanity, and there’s dreams that is good, and dreams that is bad. 
Lady Mardykes — heavens be her bed this day I that’s his grand- 
mother 1 mean — was very sharp for reading dreams. Take an- 
other cup of tea. Dear mei what a noise the crows keep aboon our 
heads, going homel and how high they wing iti — that’s a sure sign 
of fine weather. An’ what do you dream about? Tell me your 
dream, and I may show you it’s a good one, after all. For many a 
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dream is ugly to see and ugly to tell, and a good dream, with a 
happy meaning, for all that." 


CHAPTER VI 

The Intruder 


"Well, Mrs. Julaper, dreams I've dreamed like other people, old 
and young; but this, ma’am, has taken a fast hold of me," said Mr. 
Feliram clejecietlly, leaning back in his chair and looking down 
with his hands in his pfickcts. "I think, Mrs. Julajicr, it is getting 
into me. 1 think it's like possession." 

"Possession, < hild! what do you mean?" 

"I think there is something tr\ing to influence me. Perhaps it 
is the way fellows go mad; but it won’t let me alone. I’ve seen it 
three times, think of thatl" 

"Well, dear, and what have ye seen?" she asked, with an uneasy 
cheerfulness, smiling, with eyes fixed steadily upon him; for the 
idea of a madman — even gentle Philip in that slate — was not quiet- 
ing. 

"Do you remember the picture, full-length, that had no frame — 
the lady in the white-satin saque — she was beautiful, funeste/* he 
added, talking more to himself: and then more distinctly to Mrs. 
Julajx?r again — "in tlie wh ’-saiin saque; and with the little mob 
cap and blue ribbons to it, and a bouquet in her fingers; that was 
— that — you know who she was?" 

"7'hat was your great-grandmother, my dear," said Mrs. Julaper, 
lowering her eyes. "It wms a dreadful pity it was spoiled. The boys 
in the pantry had it for a year there on the table for a tray, to wash 
the glasses on anti the like. It was a shame; that was the prettiest 
picture in the house, with the gentlest, rosiest face." 

"It ain’t so gentle or rosy nosv, I can tell you," said Philip. "As 
fixed as marble; with thin lips, and a curve at the nostril. Do you 
remember the woman that was found dead in the dough, when I 
was a boy, that the gipsies murdered, it was thought, — a cruel- 
looking woman?" 

"Agoyl Master Philip, dear! ye would not name that terrible- 
looking creature with dic pretty, fresh, kindly facel" 
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“Faces change, you see; no matter what she's like; it's her talk 
that frightens me. She wants to make use of me; and, you see, it is 
like getting a share in my mind, and a voice in my thoughts, and a 
command over me gradually; and it is just one idea, as straight as 
a line of light across the lake — see what she's come to. O Lord, help 
mel" 

“Well, now, don’t you be talkin’ like that. It is just a little bit 
dowly and troubled, because the master says a wry word now and 
then; and so ye let your spirits go down, don’t ye see, and all sorts 
o’ fancies comes into your head.’’ 

“There’s no fancy in my head,” he said with a quick look of sus- 
picion; “only you nsked me what 1 dreamed. 1 don’t care if all the 
world knew. I dreamed I went down a flight of steps under the 
lake, and got a message. There are no steps near Snakes Island, 
we all know that," and he laugheil cliillily. “I’m out of spirits, as 
you say; and — and — O dearl I wish — Mrs. Julaper — I wish I was in 
my coffin, and quiet.” 

“Now that’s very wrong of you, Master Philip; you should think 
of all the blessings you have, and not be makin’ mountains o' 
molehills; and those little bits o' temper Sir Bale shows, why, no 
one minds 'em — that is, to take 'em to heart like you do, don’t ye 
see?” 

“I daresay; I suppose, Mrs. Julajier, you arc right. I’m unrea.son- 
able often, 1 know,” said gentle Philip Feltram. “1 daresay 1 make 
too much of it; I’ll try. I’m his secretary, and I know I’m not so 
bright as he is, and it is natural he should sometimes be a little im- 
patient; I ought to be more re^isonable, I’m sure. It is all that 
thing that has been disturbing me — I mean fretting, and, I think. 
I’m not quite well; and — and letting myself think too much of 
vexations. It’s my own fault. I’m sure, Mrs. Julaper; and I know 
I’m to blame.” 

“That’s quite right, that’s spoken like a wise lad; only I don't say 
you’re to blame, nor no one; for folk can’t help frettin’ sometimes, 
no more than they can help a headache — none but a mafflin 
would say that — and I’ll not deny but he has dowly ways when 
the fit's on him, and he frumps us all round, if such be his humour. 
But who is there hasn’t his faults? We must bear and forbear, and 
take what we get and be cheerful. So chirp up, my lad; Philip, 
didn’t I often ring the a'd rhyme in your ear long ago? 

Be always as merry as ever you can. 

For no one delighu in a sorrowful man. 

So don't ye be gettin’ up off your chair like that, and tramping 
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about the room wi' your hands in your pockets, looking out o' this 
window, and staring out o* that, and sighing and crying, and look- 
ing so black-ox- trodden, 'twould break a body’s heart to see you. 
Ye must be cheery; and happen you're hungry, and don’t know it. 
I'll tell the cook to grill a hot bit for ye.” 

”But I’m not hungry, Mrs. Julaper. How kind you arel dear me, 
Mrs. Julaper, I*m not worthy of it; I don’t deserv'e half your kind- 
ness. I'd have been heartbroken long ago, but for you.” 

“And 1*11 make a sup of something hot for you; you’ll take a 
rummer-glass of punch — you must.” 

“But I like the tea better: I do, indeed, Mrs. Julaper.” 

“Tea is no drink for a man when his heart’s down. It should be 
something with a leg in it, lad; something hot that will warm your 
courage for ye, and set your blocxl a-dancing, and make ye talk 
brave and meiry; and will you have a bit of a broil first? No? Well 
then, you’ll have a drop o’ punch ? — ye sha'n’t say no.” 

And so, all resistance overpowered, the consolation of Philip 
Feltram proceeded. 

A gentler spirit than poor Feltram, a more good-natured soul 
than the old housekeeper, were nowhere among the children of 
earth. 

Philip Feltram, who was reserved enough elsewhere, used to 
come into her ^*oom and cry, and take her by both hands piteously, 
standing before her and looking dosvn in her face, while tears ran 
devioirsly down his cheeks. 

“Did you ever know suih a case? was there ever a fellow like me? 
did you ever know sucli a thing? You know what 1 am, Mrs. Jula- 
per, and w'ho I am. The call me Feltram; but Sir Bale know’s as 
well as 1 that ni> true name is not that. I’m Philip Mardykes; and 
another fellow w’ould make a row about it, ami claim his name 
and his rights, as she is always croaking in my ear 1 ought. But you 
know that is not reaNonablc. My grandmother was married; she 
was the true Lady Mardykes: think what it was to see a woman 
like that turned out of doors, and her children robbed of their 
name. O, ma'am, you can't think it; unless you were me, you 
couldn't — you couldn’t — you couldn’tl” 

“Come, come. Master Philip, don’t you be taking on so; and ye 
mustn't be talking like that, d’ye mind? You know he wouldn't 
stand that; and it’s an old story now, and there’s naught can be 
proved concerning it; and what I think is this — I wouldn't won- 
der the poor lady was beguiled. But anyhow she surely thought 
she was his lawful wife; and though the law may hev found a flaw 
somewhere — and I take it 'twas so— yet sure I am she was an hon- 
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curable lady. But where's the use of stirring that old sorrow? or 
how can ye prove aught? and the dead hold their |xiace, you know; 
dead mice, they say, feels no cold; and dead folks are past fooling. 
So don't you talk like that; for stone walls have ears, and ye might 
say that ye couldn't unsixy; and death's day is doom's day. So leave 
all in the keeping of God; and, above all, never lift hand when ye 
can't strike." 

**Lift my handl O, Mrs. Julaper, you couldn't think that; you 
little know me; I did not mean that; I never dreamed of hurting 
Sir Bale. Gooil heavens! Mrs. Jula|>er. you couldn't think that! It 
all comes of my poor impatient tem{>er. and complaining as 1 do, 
and my miseiy; but O, Mrs. Julaper, you could not think I ever 
meant to trouble him by law, or any other annoyance! I'd like to 
see a stain removed from my family, and my name restored; but 
to touch his property, O, no! — O, no! that never entereil my mind, 
by heaven! that never entered my mind, Mrs. julaper. I'm not 
cruel; I'm not rapacious: I don't care for money; don't you know 
that, Mrs. Julaper? O, surely you won't think me capable of at- 
tacking the man whose bread I have eaten so long! I never dreamed 
of it; I should hate myself. Tell me \ou don't believe it; O, Mrs. 
Julaper, say you don't!" 

And the gentle feeble creature burst into tears and gocxl Mrs. 
Julaper comforted him with kind words; and he said, 

"Thank you, ma’am; thank you. Gcxl knows I would not hurt 
Bale, nor gi\e him one uneasy hour. It is only this: that I'm — I'm 
so miserable; and I’m only existing in my mind where to turn to, 
and what to do. So little a thing would be enough, and then I shall 
leave Mardykes. I’ll go; not in any anger, .\Irs. Jula|>er — don't 
think that; but I can’t stay, I must be gone." 

’’Well, now, there’s nothing yet. Master Philip, to fret you like 
that. You should not be talking so wild-like. Master Bale has his 
sharp word and his short tem|K;r now and again; but I'm sure he 
likes you. If he didn’t, he'd a-saicl so to me long ago. I'm sure he 
likes you well." 

"Hollo! I say, who’s there? Where the devil’s .Mr. Fcltram?" 
called the voice of the baronet, at a fierce pitch, along the passage. 

"La! Mr. Feltram, it’s him! Ye’d better run to him," whis|x;red 
Mrs. Julaper. 

"D — n me! does nobexly hear? Mrs. Julaper! Hollo! ho! house, 
there! ho! D — n me, will nobody answer?" 

And Sir Bale began to slap the wainscot fast and furiously with 
his walking-cane with a clatter like a harlequin’s lath in a panto- 
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Mrs. Julaper, a little paler than usual, opened her door, and 
stood with the handle in her hand, making a little curtsey, en- 
framed in the door-case; and Sir Bale, being in a fume, when he 
saw her, ceased whacking the panels of the corridor, and stamped 
on the floor, crying, 

“Upon my soul, ma'am, I’m glad to see you! Perhaps you can 
tell me where Feltram is?" 

"He is in my room. Sir Bale. Shall I tell him you want him, 
please?” 

“Never mind; thanks," said the Baronet. “I’ve a tongue in my 
head;" marching down the passage to the housekeeper’s room, 
with his cane clutched hard, glaring savagely, and with his teeth 
fast set, like a fellow advancing to beat a vicious horse that has 
chafed his temper. 


CHAPTER VII 

The Bank Note 


Sir Bale brushed by the housekeeper as he strode into her sanc- 
tuary, and there found Philip Feltram awaiting him dejectedly, 
but with no signs of agitation. 

If one were to judge by 'e appearance the master of Mardykes 
presented, very grave surmises as to imjjeiifling violence would 
have suggested themselves: but though he clutched his cane so 
hard that it quivered in his grasp, he had no notion of committing 
the outrage of a blow. The Baronet was unusually angry notwith- 
standing, and stopping short about three steps away, addressed 
Feltram with a pale face and gleaming eyes. It was quite plain 
that there was something very exciting ufK>n his muid. 

“I’ve been looking for you, Mr. Feltram; 1 want a word or two, 
if you have done your — your — ^whatever it is.” He whisked the 
IJoint of his stick towards the modest tea-tray. “1 should like five 
minutes in the library.” 

The Baronet was all this time eyeing Feltram with a hard sus- 
picious gaze, as if he expected to re.id in his face the shrinkings 
and trepidations of guilt; and then turning suddenly on his heel 
he led the way to his library— a good long march, with a good 
many turnings. He walked very fast, and was not long in getting 
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there. And as Sir Bale reached the hearth, on which was smoulder 
ing a great log of wockI, aiul turned about suddenly, facing the 
door, Philip Feltram entered. 

The Baronet looked tnldly and stern---so oddly, it seemed to 
Feltram, that he could not take his eyes off him, and returned his 
grim and somewhat embarrassed ga/e with a stare of alarm and 
speculation. 

And so doing, his step was shortened, and grew slow and slower, 
and came quite to a stop before he had got far from the door — a 
wide stretch of that wide floor still inter\'ening between him and 
Sir Bale, who siocxl u|Km the hearthrug, with his heels together 
and his back to the fire, cane in hand, like a drill-sergeant, facing 
him. 

**Shut that door, please; that will do; come nearer now. I don’t 
want to bawl what I have to say. Now listen.” 

The Baronet cleared his voice and paused, with his eyes upon 
Feltram. 

”It is only two or three days ago,” said he, '*that you said you 
wished you had a hundred pounds. Am 1 right?” 

”Yes; I think so.” 

**Think? you know it, sir, devilish well. You saitl that you wished 
to get away. I have nothing particular to say against that, more 
especially now. Do you understand what I say?” 

“Understand, Sir Bale? I do, sir — cjuite.” 

”I daresay quite/' he repeated with an angrv' sneer. "Here, sir, is 
an odd coincidence: you want a hundred pounds, and you can't 
earn it, and \ou can’t borrow it— iheie’s anothei wa\. it seems — 
but I have got it — a Bank-of-Kngland note of /. 100 — locked up in 
that desk;” and he poked the end of his cane against the brass lock 
of it viciously. "There it is, and there are the papers you work at; 
and there aie two ke\s — I’ve got one and \ou ha\e the other —and 
devil another ke\ in or out of the house has an\ c)ne living. Well. 

do you begin to see? Don’t mind. 1 don’t want any d cl lying 

about it.” 

Feltram w'as indeed beginning to see that he was suspected of 
something very bad, but exactly what, he was not yet sure; and 
being a man of that unhappy temperament which shrinks from 
suspicion, as others do from detection, he looked very much put 
out indeed. 

"Ha, ha! I think we do begin to see,” said Sir Bale savagely. "It’s 
a bore, I know, troubling a fellow with a story that he knows 
before; but I’ll make mine short. When I take my key, intending 
to send the note to pay the crown and quit-rents that you know — 
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you — you — no matter — you know well enough must be paid, I 
open it so— and so — and look there, where I left it, for my note; 
and the note's gone — you understand, the note’s gone/” 

Here was a pause, during which, under the Baronet’s hard in- 
sulting eye, poor Feltram winced, and cleared his voice, and es- 
sayed to speak, but said nothing. 

“It's gone, and we know where. Now, Mr. Feltram, / did not 
steal that note, and no one but you and I have access to this desk. 
You wish to go away, and I have no objection to that — but d — n 
me if you take away that note with you; and you may as well 
produce it now and here, as hereafter in a worse place.” 

“O, my good heaven!” exclaimed poor Feltram at last. “I'm very 
ill.” 

“So you are, of course. It takes a stiff emetic to get all that money 
off a fellow’s stomach; and it's like parting with a tooth to give up 
a bank-note. Of course you're ill, but that's no sign of innocence, 
and I’m no fool. You had better give the thing up quietly.” 

“May my Maker strike me — ’’ 

“So He will, you d — d rascal, if there’s justice in heaven, unless 
you produce the money. I don't want to hang you. I’m willing to 
let you off if you’ll let me, but I'm cursed if I let my note off along 
with you; and unless you give it up forthwith. I’ll get a warrant 
and have you searched, [X)ckets, bag, and baggage.” 

“Lord! am I awake?" exclaimed Philip Feltram. 

“Wide awake, and so am I,” replied Sir Bale. “You don't happen 
to have got it about you?*' 

“Gotl forbid, sir! O, Sii O, Sir Bale — why. Bale, Bale, it’s im- 
possible! You can't bclie\e it. When did I ever wrong you? You 
know me since I was not higher than the table, and — and — ’’ 

He burst into tears. 

“Slop your snivelling, sir, and give up the note. You know 
devilish well I can't spare it; and 1 won't spare you if you put me 
to it. I've said my say." 

Sir Bale signed towards the door: and like a somnambulist, w'ith 
dilated ga/e and pale as death, Philip Felo uii, at his w'it’s end, 
went out of the room. It was not till he had again reached the 
housekeeper’s door that he recollected in what direction he was 
going. His shut hand was pressed with all his force to his heart, 
and the first breath he was conscious of was a deep wild sob or two 
that quivered from his heart as he looked from the lobby-window 
upon a landscape which he did not see. 

All he had ever suffered before was mild in comparison with this 
dire paroxysm. Now’, for the first time, was he made acquainted 
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with his real capacity for pain» and how near he might be to mad- 
ness and yet retain intellect enough to weigh every scruple, and 
calculate every chance and consequence, in his torture. 

Sir Bale, in the meantime, had walked out a little more excited 
than he would have allowed, fie was still convinced that Feltram 
had stolen the note, but not quite so certain as he had been. I'herc 
were things in his manner that confirmed, and others that per- 
plexed, Sir Bale. 

The Baronet stood ujkjii the margin of the lake, almost under 
the evening shadow of the house, looking towards Snakes Island. 
There were two things about Martlykes he s|)e( ially disliked. 

One was Philip Feltram, who, right or wrong, he fancied knew 
more than was pleasant of his past life. 

The other was the lake. It was a beautiful piece of water, his eye, 
educated at least in the excellences of landsc ape ^tiiiuing, aiknowl- 
edged. But although he could [udl a good oar, and liked other 
lakes, to this particular sheet of water there lurked within him an 
insurmountable antipathy, it was engendeied b) a variety oi as- 
sociations. 

There is a faculty in man that will acknowledge the unseen, lie 
may scout and scare religion from him; but ii he does, supeistition 
perches near. His boding was made-up oi omens, dreams, and such 
stuff as he most affected to despise, and there fluttered at his heart 
a presentiment and disgust. 

His foot was on the gunwale of the boat, that was chained to its 
ring at the margin; but he would not have ciossed that water in it 
for any reason that man could urge. 

What W'as the mischief that sooner or later was to bef.dl him 
from that lake, he could not define; but that some fatal clanger 
lurked there, w’a.s the one idea concerning it that had possession of 
his fancy. 

He w'as now locjking along its still wateis, towards the copse and 
rcK'ks (if Snakes Island, thinking of Philip Feltiain; and the yellow 
level sunbeams touched his dark features, that ixne a saturnine 
resemblance to those of CJharles II. and marked shat pi) their fiiin 
grim lines, and left hi.s deep-set e)es in shadow. 

Who has the happy gift to sei/c the present, as a child d(ie.s, and 
live in it? Who is not often looking far off for his happiness, as 
Sidney Smith says, like a man IcKiking for his hat when it is \\\Km 
his head? Sir Bale was brocxling over his double hatred, of Feltram 
and of the lake. It would have been better had he struck down the 
raven that croaked upon his shoulder, and listened to the harmless 
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birds that were whistling all round among the branches in the 
golden sunset. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Feltram's Plan 


I'his horror ol the beautiful lake, which other people thought so 
lovely, was, in that mind which affected to scoff at the unseen, a 
distinct creation of downright superstition. 

I'lie nursei*)' tales which had scared him in his childhood were 
founded on the tragedy of Snakes Island, and haunted him with an 
unavowed pei sisieiue still. Strange dreams untold had visited him, 
and a (ierinan conjuior, who had made some strangely successful 
vaticinations, had told him that his worst enemy would come up to 
him from a lake. He had heard very nearly the same thing from a 
fortune-teller in Fiance; and once at Lucerne, when he was waiting 
alone in his room for the hour at which he had appointed to go 
upon the lake, all being quiet, there came to the winclow, which 
was open, a sunburnt, lean, wicked face, its ragged owner leaned 
his aim on the window -frame, and with his head in the room, said 
in his patois, "Ho! waiting are you? You’ll have enough of the lake 
one day. Don’t sou min»f watching; thes’ll send svhen you’re 
wanted;’’ and twisting his .ellow face into a malicious distortion, 
he went on. 

This thing hail occurred so suddenly, and chimed-in so oddly 
with his thoughts, whiih were at that moment at distant Mardykes 
and the haunted lake, that it disconcerted him. He laughed, he 
looked out of the vindow. He would have given that fellow money 
to tell him why he said that. But there was no good in looking for 
the scamp; he was gone. 

A memory not preoccupied svith that lake and its omens, and a 
presentiment about himself, would not have noted such things. 
But his mind they touched indelibly; and he was ashamed of his 
childish slavery, but could not help it. 

The foundation of all this had been laid in the nursery, in the 
winter’s tales told by its fireside, and which seized upon his fancy 
and his fears with a strange congeniality. 
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There is a large bedroom at Mardykes Hall, which tradition 
assigns to the lady who had perished tragically in the lake. Mrs. 
Julaper was sure of it; for her aunt, who died a very old woman 
twenty years before, remembered the time of the lady’s death, and 
when she grew to woman’s estate had opportunity in abundance; 
for the old people who surrounded her could remember forty years 
farther back, and tell everything connected with the old house in 
beautiful Miss Feltram's time. 

This large old-fashioned room, commanding a view of Snakes 
Island, the fells, and the lake — somewhat vas^ and gloomy, and 
furnished in a stately old fashion — w^as said to be haunted, espe- 
cially when the wind blew from the direction of Golden Friars, the 
point from which it blew on the night of her death in the lake; or 
when the sky was overcast, and thunder rolled among the lofty 
fells, and lightning gleamed on the wide sheet of water. 

It was on a night like this that a lady visitor, who long after that 
event occupied, in entire ignorance of its su|>ernatural character, 
that large room; and being herself a lady of a picturesque turn, 
and loving the grander melodrama of Nature, bid her maid leave 
the shutters o[>en, and watched the splendid elfects from her bed, 
until, the storm being still distant, she fell asleep. 

It was travelling slowly across the lake, and it was the deep- 
mouthed clangour of its near approach that startled her, at dead 
of night, from her slumber, to witness the same phenomena in the 
tremendous loudness and brilliancy ul their near approach. 

At this magnificent spectacle she was looking with the awful 
ecstasy of an observer in w'hom the sense of danger is subordinated 
to that of the sublime, when she saw suddenly at the winilow a 
woman, whose long hair and dress seemed drenched with water. 
She was gazing in with a look of terror, and was shaking the sash 
of the window with vehemence. Having stood there for a few 
seconds, and before the lady, w'ho beheld all this from her bed, 
could make up her mind what to do, the stonn-beaten figure, 
wringing her hands, seemed to throw herself backward, ancl was 
gone. 

Possessed with the idea that she had seen some poor woman 
overtaken in the storm, who, failing to procure admission there, 
had gone round to some of the many doors of the mansion, and 
obtained an entry there, she again fell asleep. 

It was not till the morning, when she went to her window to look 
out upon the now tranquil scene, that she discovered what, being 
a stranger to the house, she had quite forgotten, that this room was 
at a great height — some thirty feet — from the ground. 
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Another story was that of good old Mr. Randal Rymer, who was 
often a visitor at the house in the late Latiy Mardykes* day. In his 
youth he had been a campaigner; and now that he was a preacher 
he maintained his hardy habits, and always slept, summer and 
winter, with a bit of his window up. Being in that room in his bed, 
and after a short sleep lying awake, the moon shining softly 
through the windcnv, there passed by that aperture into the room 
a figuie dressed, it seemed to him, in gray that was nearly white. It 
passed straight to the hearth, where was an expiring wood fire; and 
cowering over it with outstretched hands, it apj)eared to be-gather- 
ing what little heat was to be had. Mr. Rymer, amazed and aw'e- 
struck, made a movement in his bed; and the figure looked round, 
with large eyes that in the moonlight looked like melting snow, 
and stretching its long arms up the rhimney, they and the figure 
itself seemcHl to blend with the smoke, and so pass up and away. 

Sir Bale, I have .said, did not like Feltram. His father. Sir Wil- 
liam, had lelt a letter creating a mist, it was said, in favour of 
Philip Feltram. The document had been lound with the will, ad- 
drc.ssed to Sir Bale in the lorin ol a letter. 

“I'hat is mine,” said the Baronet, when it dropped out of the 
will; ;ind he slipped it into his pocket, and no one ever saw it after. 

But Ml. Charles Fwyiie, the atiornes ol (iolden Friars, whenever 
he got drunk, wliidi was |>ietts olteii, used to tell his friends with 
a grave wink that he knew a thing or two .iboiit that letter. It ga\c 
Philip Felt rain two hundred a-\ear, charged on llaifax. It was only 
a direction. It made Sir Bale a trustee, howexer: and having maile 
awa) with the “letter,” the Baronet had been robbing Philip 
Fc'itr.ini e\ei since. 

Old I'wxiie was cautious, exen in his cups, in his choice of an 
audieiue, and xvas a little cMiigmatical in his rexelaiions. For he 
xvas afraid ol Sir Bale, though he hated him loi employing a laxvyer 
xvho lixed sexen miles axvay, and xvas a rixai. So people xvere not 
cpiiie sure xvhether Mr. rxvxnc xvas telling lies or truth, and the 
principal fact that corroboiaied his story xvas Sir Bales manifest 
hatred ol his secieiary. In fat t. Sir Bale's retaining him in his house, 
detesting him as he seemed to do, xvas not easily to be accounted 
for, except on the principle of a tacit compromise — a miserable 
compensation for having robbed him of his rights. 

The battle about the bank-note proceeded. Sir Bale certainly 
had doubts, and vacillated; for moral evidence made powerfully in 
favour of poor Feltram, though the eviilence of circumstance made 
as powerfully against him. But Sir Bale admitted suspicion easily, 
and in w'eighing probabilities would count a virtue very lightly 
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against temptation and opportunity; and whatever his doubts 
might sometimes be, he resisted and quenched them, and never let 
that ungratelid scoundrel Philip Feltram so much as susj)ect their 
existence. 

For tw'o days Sir Bale had not s|X)ken to F*cltram. He passed by 
on stair and passage, carrying his head high, and with a thundrous 
countenance, rolling conclusions and revenges in his soul. 

Poor teltram all this time existed in one long agony. He would 
have left Mardykes, were it not that he looked vaguely to some just 
power — to chance itself — against this hidcou.' imputation. To go 
with this indictment ringing in his ears, would amount to a con- 
fession and flight. 

Mrs. Jiilaper consoled him with might and main. She was a 
sympathetic and trusting spirit, and knew poor Philip Feltram, in 
her simplicity, better than the shrew'dest profligate on earili could 
have known him. She cried with him in his misery. She w.is fired 
w’ith indignation by these suspicions, and still more at what fol- 
lowed. 

Sir Bale showed no signs of relenting. It might have been that he 
was rather glad of so unexceptionable an opportunii) c^t getting 
rid of Feltram, who, petiple thought, knew something which it 
galled the Baronet’s pride that he should know. 

The Baronet had another shorter and sterner interview with 
Feltram in his study. I he result was, that unless he lestoicd the 
missing note before ten o'clock next mc)]ning, he should leave 
Mardykes. 

lo leave Mardykes was no more than Philip Feltiam, leeble as 
he was of will, had already resolved. But what was to become ol 
him? He did not very much < are, if he could find any calling, how- 
ever hundjle, that would just give him bread. 

Thcie was an old fellow and his wife (an ancient daine,) who 
lived at the other side of the lake, on the old teiritcn ies ol the 
Feltrams, and who, from some tradition ol loyalty, perhaps, were 
fond of pocjr Philip Feltram. I’hey lived somewhat high up on the 
fells— about a.s high as trees would grow— and those which weie 
clumped about their rude dwelling were nearly the last you jjassed 
in your ascent ol the mountain. These people had a midtitiide ol 
sheep and goats, and lived in their airy solitude a pastoral and 
siinple life, and were childless. Philip Feltram was hardy and 
active, having passed his early days among that arduous scenery. 
Cold and rain did not trouble him; and these people being wealthy 
in their way, and loving him, would be glad to find him employ- 
ment of that desultory pastoral kind which would best suit him. 
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This vague idea was the only thing resembling a plan in his 
mind. 

When Philip Feltram came to Mrs. Julaper’s room, and told her 
that he had made up his mind to leave the house forthwith — to 
cross the lake to the Cloostedd side in Tom Marlin’s boat, and then 
to make his way up the hill alone to Trebetk’s lonely farmstead, 
Mrs. Julaper was overwhelmed. 

“Ye’ll do no such thing to-night, anyhow. You’re not to go like 
that. Ye’ll come into the small room lierc, where he can’t follow; 
and we’ll sit down and talk it over a bit, and ye’ll find ’twill all 
come straight; and this will be no night, anyhow, for such a march. 
Why, man, ’twould take an hour and more to cross the lake, and 
then a long uphill walk before ye could reach Trebeck’s place; and 
if the night should fall while you were still on the mountain, ye 
might lose your life among the rocks. It can’t be ’tis come lo that 
yet; and the call was in the air. I’m told, all \estcrday, and distant 
thunder to-day, travelling this way over IJlarwsn Fells; and 'twill 
be a night no one will be out, much less on the mountain side.” 


CHAPTER IX 

The Crazy Parson 


Mrs. Julaper had grown w .«thcT-wiM\ living lor so long among 
this noble and solitary sccncTy, where peo{>le must observe Nature 
or else nothing — where signs of coming storm or change are almost 
local, and record themsehes on particular clilts and mountain- 
peaks, or in the mists, or in mirrored tints of the familiar lake, and 
are easily learned or remembered. At all events, her presage pre^ved 
too true. 

The sun had set an hour and more. It was dark, and an awful 
thunder-storm, whose maich, like the distant reverberations of an 
invading army, had been faintly heard beyond the barriers of 
Blarwyn Fells througliout the afternoon, was near them now, and 
had burst in deep-mouthed battle among the ravines at the other 
side, and over the broad lake, that glarecl like a sheet of burnished 
steel under its flashes of dazzling blue. Wild and fitful blasts 
sweeping down the hollows and doughs of the fells of Golden 
Friars agitated the lake, and bent the trees low, and whirled away 
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their sere leaves in melancholy drift in their tremendous gusts. 
And from the window, looking on a scene cnvelopeil in more than 
the darkness of the night, you saw in the pulsations of the liglit- 
ning, before “the speedy gleams the darkness swalloweil," the 
tossing trees and the hying foam and eddies on the lake. 

In the midst of the liurlyburly, a loud and long knocking tame 
at the hall-door of Mardykes. How long it had lastctl betorc a 
chance lull made it audible I do not know. 

There was nothing picturesquely poor, any inoie than there 
were evidences of wealth, anywhere in Sir IJa. * Marti) kes' house- 
hold. He had no lack of servants, but they were of an inexpensive 
and homely sort; ami the hall-door being opened b) the son ol an 
old tenant on the estate — the tempest beating on the other side ot 
the house, and comparative shelter under the gables at the ironi — 
he saw standing belore him, in the agitated air, a thin old man, 
who muttering, it might be, a benediction, stepped into the hail, 
and clisphiNed long silver tresses, just as the storm had blown them, 
ascetic and eager features, and a pair ol large ligin ewes that 
w’andered wildly. He was dressed in threadbare black; a pair ol 
long leather gaiters, buckled high abo\e his knee, protecting his 
thin shanks through nmss and pool; and the singularil) ol his 
appearance was heightened b) a wicle-lealed leli hat, over wide h he 
had tied his handkerchief, so as to briitg the leal ol it over his ears, 
and to secure it from being whirled Irom his head bv the storm. 

liiis (xlcl and storm-beaten figure — tall, and a little stooping, as 
well as thin — was not unknown to the servant, who saluted him 
with something ol fear as well as of respec t as he bid him reverently 
w'elcome, and a.skecl him to come in and sit by the fire. 

“Get )ou to your master, and tell him 1 have a mess.ige to him 
from one he has not seen for two-and-loiiy yeais.” 

As the old man, with his haish old voice, thus >poke, he im- 
knotted his handkerchief and bet the lain-diops Irom his hat upon 
his knee. 

The servant knocked at the libraiy-door, wheie he found Sir 
Bale. 

“Well, what’s the matter.^’’ cried Sir Bale sharply, from his chair 
before the fire, with angry eves looking over his shoulder. 

“Here’s 't sir cumman, Sir Bale," he answered. 

“Sir,” or “the Sir,’’ is still used as the clerg)man’s title in the 
Northumbrian counties. 

“What sir?” 

“Sir Hugh Creswell, if you please. Sir Bale.” 

“flo! — mad Creswell? — O, the cra/y parson. Well, tell Mrs. 
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Julapcr to let him have some supper — and — and to let him have a 
bed in some suitable place. I'hat’s what he wants. These mad 
fellows know what they are about." 

"No, Sir liale Mardykes, that is not what he wants," said the loud 
wild voice ol the daft sir over the servant’s shoulder. "Olten has 
Mardykes Hall given me share ol its cheer and its shelter and the 
warmth of its fire; and 1 bless the house that has been an inn to the 
w'ay hirer ol the Lord. But to-night 1 go up the lake to Pindar’s 
Bielil, three miles on; and there I rest and refresh — not here.’’ 

"And why not hrre, Mr. Creswell?*’ asked the Baronet; for about 
this crazy old man, who preached in the fields, and appeared and 
disapfjeared so suddenly in the orbit of his wide and unknown 
perambulations of those northern and border counties, there was 
that sort of superstitious feeling which attaches to the mysterious 
and the good — an idea that if was lucky to harbour and dangerous 
to offend him. No one knew whence he came or whither he w^ent. 
Once in a year, perhaps, he might appear at a lonely farmstead 
door among the fells, salute the house, enter, and be gone in the 
morning. His life was austere; his piety enthusiastic, severe, and 
tinged with the craze which inspired among the rustic population 
a sort of awe. 

*T11 not sleep at Mardvkcs to-night; neither will 1 eat, nor drink, 
nor sit me down — no. nor so much as stretch my hands to the fire. 
As the man of (iod came out ol Judah to king Jeroboam, so come 
1 to )ou, sent l)y a \ ision, to bear a warning; and as he said. If thou 
w'ilt give me half thy house, 1 w^ill not go in wdth thee, neither will 
I eat bread nor drink water in this place,’ so also say 1.” 

"Do as you please,” said Bale, a little sulkily. "Say your say; 
and you are welcome to slay or go, if go )ou will on so mad a night 
as this.’’ 

"Leave us,’’ said Creswell, beckoning the servant back with his 
thin hands; "what 1 ha\e to say is to your master.” 

The .servant went, in obedience to a gesture from Sir Bale, and 
shut the door. 

I'he old man drew nearer to the Baronet, and lowering his loud 
stern voice a little, and interrupting his discourse from time to 
time, to allow the near thunder-peals to subside, he said, 

"Answer me, Sir Bale — what is this that has chanced between 
you and Philip Feltram?’’ 

Hie Baronet, under the inlluence of that blunt and peremptory 
demand, told him shortly and sternly enough. 

"And of all these fac ts vou are sure, else ye would not blast your 
early companion and kinsman with the name of thief?” 
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“I am sure/' said Sir Bale grimly. 

“Unlock that cabinet/’ said the old man with the long white 
locks. 

“I’ve no objection,” said Sir Bale; and he did unlock an old oak 
cabinet that stood, carved in high relief with strange figures and 
gothic grotesc]ues, against the wall, opposite the fireplace. On 
opening it there were displayed a system of little tliawers and 
pigeon-holes such as we see in more modem escritoires. 

“Open that drawer with the red mark of a seal upon it,” con- 
tinued Hugh Creswell, pointing to it with hr lank finger. 

Sir Bale did so; and to his numieiiiary ama/emeiit, and «*\eii 
consternation, there lay the missing imte, which now, with one of 
those sudden caprices oi memory which depend on the laws of 
suggestion and association, he remembeied having placed theie 
with his own hand. 

“That is it,” said old Creswell with a pallid smile, and fixing his 
wild eyes on the Baronet. The smile stibsided into a frown, and said 
he; “Last night I slept near Haworth .Moss: and u)ui father came 
to me in a dream, and said: ‘My son Hale accuses Philip of ha\ing 
stolen a bank-note from his desk. He forgets that he himself placed 
it in his cabinet. Come with me.’ 1 was, in the spiiit, in this room: 
and he led me to this cabinet, which Ik* opened; and in that dtawer 
he showed me that note. ‘Cio,’ said he, ‘and tell him to ask Philip 
Feltram’s pardon, else he will but go in weakness to leturn in 
power;’ and he said that which it is not lawful to repeat. .Mn mes- 
sage is told. Now a word from m\self,” he added steiids. ‘ I he 
dead, through my lips, has spoken, and under Ciod's thunder and 
lightning his words have found m*. Why so uppish wi' Philip 
Feltrarn? See how )e threaped, and \et were wrong. He's no ta//le 
— he’s no t.iggelt. Ask his pardon, ^e must change, oi he will 
change. Go, in weakness, come in penve r: m.irk )e ti e woids. ” I will 
make a peal that will be heard in toon and deseit, in the swills o' 
the mountain, through pikes and \alle>s, and niak’ .1 waalv man o' 
thee.” 

The old man with the.se words, uttered in the broad noithein 
dialect of his common speech, strode from the rcrom and shut the 
door. In another minute he was forth into the storm, puisuing 
what remained of his long march tcj Pindar’s Hicld. 

“Upon my soull” said Sir Bale, recovering from liis sen t erf stun 
w'hich the sudden and strange visit had left, “that’s a cool old 
fellow! Come to rate me and teach me my own business in my own 
house!” and he rapped out a fierce oath, “(ihange his mind or no, 
here he sha’n’t stay to-night — nor an hour.” 
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Sir Bale was in the lobby in a moment, and thundered to his 
servants: 

1 say, put that fool out ol the door — put him out by the 
shoulder, and nc\c*r let him put his foot inside U more!’* 

But the oM man s yea was yea, and his nay nay. He had quite 
meant what he saiil; and, as 1 i elated, was beyond the reach of the 
iiuligiiity oi extiusion. 

Sir Bale on his return shut his door as violently as if it weie in 
the face of the old j)rophet. 

**Ask I*eltram's pardon, by Jove! Fcir what? Why, any jury' on 
eaiili would have li.in^t'd him on halt the evidence; and 1, like a 
tool, was goinj; to let him ofl with his liberty and my hundred 
|)ound note! Ask his pardon indeed!” 

Still there were misgivings in his mind; a consciousness that he 
did owe explanation and apology to Feltiam, and an insurmount- 
able leluctance to undeiiake either. 1 he old dislike — a contempt 
mingled with tear — not any tear ol his malevolence, a fear only of 
his caielessness and tolly; for, as 1 have said, Fcltram knew many 
things, it was believcnl, of the Baronet’s C.'ontinental and Asiatic 
life, and had even gently remonstrated with him upon the dangers 
into wliich he was i mining. A simple lellow like Philip Feltram is 
a <1 mgerous depository ol a secret. This Baronet was proud, too; 
and the meie possession of his secrets by Feltram was an involun- 
tary insult, wliich Sii Bale could not forgive. He wished him far 
away ; and ex< ept tor the recovery of his bank-note, which he could 
ill sjiare, he was sony that this suspicion was cleared up. 

riie thunder and sunin were unabated; it seemed indeed that 
th.ey weie growing wileU i a^'d more awful. 

He opeiu*d the window-siiuti^T and looked out upon that sub- 
limesi of scenes: and so intense and magniheent were its phe- 
nomena, that .Sir Bale, tor a while, was absorbed in this con- 
templation. 

When he turned aboui, the sight of his £100 note, still between 
his finger and thumb, made him smile grimly. 

The moie he thought ot it. the clearer it was that he could not 
leave matters exactly as they were. Well, wh.u should he do? He 
would send toi .Mis. Julaper. and tell her vaguely that he had 
changed his mind about Feltram. and that he might continue to 
stay at Marcly kes Hall as usual. I hat would suffice. She could speak 
to Feltram. 

He sent tor her; and scum, in the lulls of the gieat uproar with- 
out, he c'ould hear the ji*M.k' of Mrs. JuKipers keys and her light 
tread upon the lobby. 
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“Mrs. Julaper," said the Baronet, in his dry careless way, “Fel- 
tram may remain; your eloquence has prevailed. What have you 
been crying about?" he asked, observing that his housekeepers 
usually cheerful face was, in her own phrase, ‘all cried.* 

“It is too late, sir; he's gone." 

“And when did he go?" asked Sir Bale, a little put out. "He 
chose an odd evening, didn't he? So like himi" 

“He w'ent about half an hour ago; and I’m very sorry, sir; it's a 
sore sight to see the poor lad going from the place he was reared in, 
and a hard thing, sir; and on such a night, above all." 

“No one asked him to go to-night. Where is he gone to?" 

“I don't know. I'm sure; he left my room, sir, when I was up- 
stairs; and Janet saw him pass the window not ten minutes after 
Mr. Creswell left the house." 

“Well, then, there's no good, Mrs. Julaper, in thinking more 
about it; he has settled the matter his own way: and as he so 
ordains it — amen, say 1. Goodnight." 


CHAPTER X 

Adventure in Tom Marlin's Boat 


Philip Feltram was liked very well — a gentle, kindly, and very 
timid creature, and, before he became so heart-broken, a fellow 
w'ho liked a joke or a pleasant story, and could laugh heartily. 
Where will Sir Bale find so unresisting and respectful a butt and 
retainer? and whom will he bully now? 

Something like remorse was worrying Sir Bale’s heart a little; 
and the more he thought on the strange visit of Hugh Creswell 
that night, with its unexplained menace, the more uneasy he 
became. 

The storm continued; and e\eii to him there seemed something 
exaggerated and inhuman in the severity of his expulsion on .siuh 
a night. It was his own doing, it was true; but would people believe 
that? and would he have thought of leaving Mardykes at all if it 
had not been for his kinsman's severity? Nay, was it not certain 
that if Sir Bale had done as Hugh Creswell had urged him, and 
sent for Feltram forthwith, and told him how' all harl been cleared 
up, and been a little friendly wdth him, he would have found him 
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still in the house? — for he had not yet gone for ten minutes after 
Creswell’s departure, and thus, all that was to follow might have 
been averted. But it was too late now, and Sir Bale would let the 
aifair take its own rourse. 

Below' him, outside the window' at which he stood ruminating, 
he heard voices mingling with the storm. He could w'iih tolerable 
certainty pcTceive, looking into the c^bsciirity, that there w'cre three 
men passing close under it, carrying some very heavy burden 
among them. 

He did not kncjw what these three black figures in the obscurity 
w'ere aljout. He saw them pass round the coiner of the building 
toward the Iront, and in tlie lulls ol the storm could hear theii 
gi ull \oices talking. 

We ha\e all expeiiencecl what a presentiment is. and we all 
know with what an intuition the lacultv ot (>bsc‘r\ation is some- 
tinu's heightencMl. It was sudi an apprehension as sejmetimes gives 
its peculiar honor to a dieain — .i son ol knowledge that what those 
jreople weie about was in .1 dreadlul way (ounetlcd with his own 
late. 

He wai(lu*(l lor a time, tliinking that they might return: but they 
did not. He wms in <1 state ot uiuomloi table suspense. 

"II they want me, the\ won t h.ise much trouble in liiuling me, 
nor any sc ruplc’, egad, in pl.igumg nu : thes newer ha\c.'’ 

.Sir Bale leturned to his letters, a scoir ol which he was that night 
getting oil his consc ieiue---aii arrear which would not ha\e 
tioubled him had he not ceased, lor two 01 thrc*e cl.iys, altogether 
to einploN IMuli|j Fcdtram, who had been atciiviomed to take all 
that soil ol diudgeiN oil his iiand>. 

.\11 the lime he was wiiting now he had a leeling that the 
shadows he h.icl seen pass under his window were machinating 
some tioublc^ lor him, and an uneas, suspense made him lilt his 
eye's now and then to the- door. I uu sing sounds and lootsteps: and 
alter .1 ic'suliless wait he would sas to himsell. "li any cjuc is 
coming, win the de\ d don't he come?" and ihen he would apph 
him.selt again lo his letters. 

But on a sudden he luMid good Mrs. Jidaper's step trotting along 
the lobby, and tlie tiny 1 inging ol hcT kc'ys. 

Hete was news coming; and the Baronet stood up !cx)king at the 
door, on which picscntly came a hurried rapping: and before he 
had answc ic'd. in the midst ol a long Miuncler-clap that suddenly 
broke*, laitling o\er the h-'Use, the good woman opened the docn in 
greai le.itaiion. and cried with a iiemulous uplilting ol her hands. 
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“O, Sir Billel O, la, sir! herc\s |> 0 ()r dear Philip Kell ram come 
home dead!” 

Sir Bale stared at her sternly for some seconds. 

“Come, now, do be distinct,” said Sir Bale; “what has hap- 
pened?” 

“He’s lying on the solcr in the old still-room. \'oii never saw- - 
my Ciod! — C>, sir — what is life?” 

”D — n it, can’t you cry by-and-by, aiul teli me wiial’s the matter 

nowr* 

“A bit o’ fire there, as luck would have it; but what is hot or lold 
now? La, sir, iliey’re all doin’ what the\ can; he’s drowiu'd, sir, and 
Tom Warren is on the gallop down to Ciolden Friars lor Doctor 
Torvey.” 

“/j he drowned, or is it only a ducking? Come, bring me to the 
place. Dead men don’t usually want a fire*, or consult doc tois. I’ll 
see for myself.” 

So Sir Bale Marclykes, pale and giim, accompanied l)\ the light- 
footed Mrs. Julaper, strode alcjng the passages, and was led h\ lier 
into the cjld still-room, which had ceased to be used for its original 
purpose. All the servants in the house weie now collected thcTe, 
and three men also who li\ecl by the margin ol the lake; one ol 
them thoroughlv drenched, with rivulets of water still tiickling 
from his sleeses, watcT along the wrinkles and pockets ol Ins waist- 
coat and irom the feet ol his tioiisers, and pumping and oo/ing 
from his shoes, and streaming trom his hair clown the channeU ol 
his cheeks like a continuous rain ol tears. 

7'he people drew back a little as Sir Bale entered with .i cpiick 
step and a shaip pallid Irown on his lace. I'here was a silence .is he 
stooped o\er Philip Feltram, who lay on a low bed next the* wall, 
dimly lighted by two or three candles here and th.eie about the 
room. 

He laid his hand, tor a mennent, on his cold wet breast. 

Sir Bale knew what should be done in order to give a man in 
such a case his last chance for life. Fveiybody was speedilv put in 
motion. Philij>’s drenched clothes were removed, hot blankets 
enveloped him, warming-pans and hot bricks lent their aid; he was 
placed at the prescribed angle, so that the water flowed Ireely from 
his mouth. The edd expedient for indue ing ai tific ial brcMthing was 
employed, and a lirsty pair of bellows did duty for his lungs. 

But these helps to life, and suggestions to nature, availed not. 
Forlorn and pcacefid lay the feature's of poor Philip Feltram; cold 
and dull to the touch; no breath through the blue lips; no sight in 
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the fish>like eyes; pulseless and cold in the midst of all the hot 
bricks and warming-pans about him. 

At length, everything having been tried, Sir Bale, who had been 
directing, placed his hand within the clothes, and laid it silently 
on Philip's shoulder and cjver his heart; and alter a little wait, he 
shook his head, and loc^king down on his sunken fate, he said, 

am alraid he's gone. Ves, he’s gone, poor fellow! And bear you 
this in mind, all of you; Mrs. Julaper there tan tell you more about 
it. She knows that it was certainly in no compliance with my wish 
that he lelt the house to-night: it was his own obstinate perversity, 
and perrhaps — I forgi\e him for it — a wish in his unreasonable 
resentment to throw some blame upon this house, as having refused 
him shelter on such a night; than which imputation nothing can 
be more utterly false. Mrs. julaper there knows how^ welcome he 
was to stay the night; but he would not; he had made up his 
mind, it seems, witliout tc‘lling any person. Had he told you, Mrs. 
Julaper?” 

“No, sir,” sobbed Mrs. julaper from the centre of a pocket-hand- 
kerchiel in which her iacc* was buried. 

‘‘Not a human being: an angry whim ol his own. Poor Feltram! 
and hcTc’s the residt,” said the Baronet. “We have done our best — 
done ever) thing. 1 don't think the doctor, when he comes, will say 
that an) thing has bc'en omittecl; but all won’t do. Does any one 
here know how it happened?’* 

I’wo men knew \ei) well- -the man wlm had been ducked, and 
his ( ompanion, a youngei man, who was also in the still-rcmm, and 
had lent a hand in can sing Feltram up to the house. 

'Fom .Marlin had a (puTr ohi Ntone tenement b) the edge of the 
lake ju.st under .Manhke^s Ik :1. Some people said it was the stump 
of an old tower that had once belonged to .March kes Ciasile, of 
wliich in the modern building scarceh a relic was disc c^\t*r able. 

Fhis Tom .Matlin had an ancient right ol fishing in the lake, 
where he caught pike eitough lor all (kolden Friars; and keeping 
a couple ol Ijoats. he made moiies beside b) ferixing passengers 
over now and then. This lellow, with a lurroweel face and shagg) 
eyebrows, bald at top. but with long gr i//leci hvks failing upon his 
sImuldcTs, said, 

"He wer wi’ me thi.s mornin', sa)in’ he’d want t’ boat to cross the 
lake in, but he didn’t sa) what hour: and when it came on to 
thunder and blow like this, )e guess 1 did not look to .see him 
to-night. Well, my wife was just lightin’ a pig-tail — tho' light 
enough and to spare there was in the lift alreadv — when who 
should come clatterin’ at the latch-pin in the blow o’ thunder and 
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wind blit Philip, puur lad, himself; aiul an ill hour for him it was. 
He's been some time in ill fettle, though he was never Irowsy, not 
he, but always kind and ilooee, and canty once, like anither; and 
he asked me to tak the boat across the lake at once to the (Plough 
o’ C;hK)stcdd at t’other side. 'I’he woman took the pet and wodn’t 
hear o’t: and, ‘Dali me, if 1 go to-night,’ (pioth 1. But he woiilil not 
be put oil' so, not he; and dingdrive he went to it, cryin' and 
putrein’ ye’d a-said, poor fellow, he was wrang i’ his garrets a’most. 
So at long last 1 bethought me, there’s nout o’ a .sea to the norih o’ 
Snakes Island, so I’ll pull him by that side — for the storm is blowin’ 
right up by Golden Friars, ye miiul — and wli ’ii we get near the 
jHjint, thinks I, he’ll see wi’ his een how the lake is, and gie it up. 
For 1 liked him, poor lad; and seein’ he’d set his heart on’t, 1 wouhl- 
n't vex nor frump him wi’ a no. .So down we three — mysell, and 
Bill there, and Philip Feltram-- tome to the boat; and we |nilled 
out, keeping Snakes Island atwixt us and the wiiul. "Fwas smooth 
water wi’ us, for 'twas a stug there, but white eiuiugh w.is all beyout 
the {X)int; and passing the finger-stone, not loity lathoiu tiom the 
shore o’ the island. Bill and me |)ullin’ and he sittin’ in the stein, 
poor lad, up he rises, a bit rabblin’ to himself, wi’ his hands lilted 
so. 

" ‘Look a head!’ says 1, thinkin’ something wos tomiu’ atort us. 

“But twasu’t that. Fhe boat was tpiiet, loi while we looked, oo'ei 
our shouthcrs,«oo’ei her bow.s, we didn’t pull, so she lay still; and 
lookin’ back again oii Philip, he was rabblin’ on all the same. 

“ ‘It’s nobbut a prass wi' himsel', poor lad,’ thinks 1. 

“But that wasn’t it neither: for 1 sid something white loiiie out 
o' t’ water, by the gunwale, like a hand. By jeii! and he leans oo’ei 
and tuk it; and he sagged like, and so it drew him i.i, under die 
mere, before I cud du nout. I heie was iioni to ihr.ia in him, .ind 
no time; down he went, and 1 followed; and thrite I (li\(‘d beloie 
I found him, and biought him up by the hair at last; and tlieie he 
is, poor lad! and all one if he lay at the bottom o’ t’ nieie. ” 

.-Ks ’Fom .Marlin ended his iianativc — often inteitnpied by the 
noi.se of the tempest without, and the peals of thuiidei th.it ei hoed 
awfully above, like the choius of a inelaiuholy ballad- -the siuldeii 
clang of the hall-door bell, and a more faintly-heard kiuuking, 
announced a new arrival. 




sid something white come out o' V water, by the gunwale, 

like a hand'" 




CHAPTER XI 

Sir Bale's Dream 


It was Doctor I'orvcy wlio entered the old still-room now, but- 
toned-up to the chin in his peatcoat, and with a muffler of many 
colours wrapped partly over that feature. 

“Well! — hey? So jxjor Feliram's had an accident?” 

'rhe Doctor wa.s addressing Sir Bale, and getting to the bedside 
as he pulled off his gloves. 

“1 see yoirve been keeping him warm — that’s right; and a con- 
siderable flow of water from his mouth: turn him a little that way. 
Hey? (), hr)!” said the Doctor, as he placed his hand upon Philip, 
and gently stirred his limbs. “It's more than an hour since this 
happened. I’m afraid there's very little to be done now;” and in a 
lower tone, with his hand on poor Philip Feltram's arm, and so 
dow’ii to his (ingeis, he said in Sir Bale Mardskes ear, with a shake 
of his head, 

"Here, you see, |)oor fellow, here’s the cadaveric stiffness; it’s 
very inclamholy, but it's all oxer, he’s gone; ihctc’s no good trxing 
any more. ( iome here. Mrs. jidapcr. Did xou ever see any one dead? 
Look at his eyes, look at his mouth. You ought to luixe known that, 
with half an exe. And xou knoxv,” he added again tonfidenrially in 
Sir Bale’s ear, “trying anx more noie is all my exe.” 

'riien ;diei a lexv more xvords xvith the Baronet, and haxing heard 
his narratixe. he said liom «ime to time, “Quite right: nothing 
could he better; ca|)ital practice, sir.” and so forth. .\nd at the clc^se 
of all this, amid the sobs of kind Mrs. julaper and the general 
xvhimpering of the humbler handmaids, the Doctor standing by 
the bed. xvith his knuckles on the coxerlci, and a glance now and 
then on the dead lace beside him, said — by xvay of 'cjuieiing men’s 
minds.’ as the old tract-xvriters used to sax — a lexv xvords to the 
folloxving effect: 

“Lverything has been clone here that the most experienced phy- 
sician could have wished. Lx erx thing has been dcmc in the best 
way. 1 don’t knoxv anything that has not been done, in fact. If 1 had 
been here myself, I don’t knoxv — hot bricks — salt isn’t a bad thing. 
I don’t know, I say, that anything of any consecjueiue has been 
omitted.” And looking at the body, “You see,” and he drexv the 
fingers a little this wax and that, letting them return, as they stiffly 
did, to their former attitude, “you may be sure that the poor 
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gentleman was quite dead by the time he arrived here. So, since he 
was laid there, nothing has been lost by delay. And, Sir Bale, if you 
have any directions to send to Golden Friars, sir, 1 shall be most 
happy to undertake your message.*’ 

‘‘Nothing, thanks; it is a melancholy ending, poor fellowl You 
must come to the study with me. Doctor Torvey, and talk a little 
bit more; and — very sad, doctor — and you must have a glass of 
sherry, or some port — the port used not to be bad here; 1 don’t take 
it — but very melancholy it is — bring some port and sherry; and, 
Mrs. Julaper, you’ll be good enough to see t.iat everything that 
should be done here is looked to; and let Marlin and the men have 
supper and something to drink. You have been too long in your 
wet clothes. Marlin.” 

So, with gracious words all round, he led the Doctor to the 
library where he had been sitting, and was affable and hospitable, 
and told him his own version of all that had passed between him 
and Philip Feltram, and presented himself in an amiable point of 
view, and pleased the Doctor with his port and flatteries — for he 
could not afford to lose anyone’s good word just now; and the 
Doctor was a bit of a gossip, and in most houses in that region, in 
one character or another, every three months in the year. 

So in due time the Doctor drove back to Golden Friars, with a 
high opinion o{ Sir Bale, and higher still of his port, and highest of 
all of himself: in the best possible humour wdth the world, not 
minding the storm that blew in his face, and which he defied in 
good-humoured mock-heroics spoken in somewhat thick accents, 
and regarding the thunder aiul lightning as a lively gala of fire- 
works; and if there had been a chance of finding his cTonies still in 
the George and Dragon, he w'oulcl have been among them forth- 
with, to relate the tragedy of the night, and tell what a good fellow, 
after all. Sir Bale was; and what a fool, at best, poor Philip Feltram. 

But the George was quiet for that night. 'Fhe thunder rolled over 
voiceless chambers; and the lights had been put cjut within the 
windows, on whose multitudinous small panes the lightning glared. 
So the Doctor w'ent home to Mrs. 'I'orvcy, whom he charmed into 
good-humoured curiosity by the talc of w'onder he had to relate. 

Sir Bale’s qualms were symptomatic of something a little less 
sublime and more selfish than conscience. He was not sorry that 
Philip Feltram was out of the way. ills lips might begin to babble 
inconveniently at any time, ancl why should not his mouth be 
stopped? and what stopper so effectual as that plug of clay which 
fate had introduced? But he did not want to be charged with the 
odium of the catastrophe. Every man cares something for the 
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opinion of his fellows. And seeing that Feltram had been well liked, 
and that his death had excited a vehement eoinmiseration, Sir Bale 
did not wish it to be said that he had made the house too hot to 
hold him, and had so driven him to extremity. 

Sir Bale’s first agitation had subsided. It was now late, he had 
written many letters, and he was tired. It was not wonderful, then, 
that having turned his lounging-chair to the fire, he should have 
fallen asleep in it, as at last he did. 

I'he storm was passing gradually away by this time. The thunder 
was now echoing among the distant glens and gorges of Daulness 
Fells, and the angry roar and gusts of the tempest were subsiding 
into the melancholy soughing and piping that soothe like a lullaby. 

Sir Bale therefore had his unpremeclitaied sleep very comfort- 
ably, except that his head was hanging a little uneasily; which, 
perhaps, helj)ed him to this dream. 

It was one of those* dreams in which the i ontinuiiy of the waking 
state that immediateh jjreccded it seems unbroken: for he thought 
that he was sitting in the chaii which he occupied, and in the room 
where he actually was. It seemed to him that he got up, took a 
candle in his hand, and went through the passages to the old still- 
room where Philip Feltram lay. The house seemed perfectly still. 
He could hear the chirp of the crickets faintly from the clistant 
kitchen, and the tick of the clock sounclc^l loud and hollcnv along 
the pas.sage. In the old still-room, as he opened the cl(X)r, was no 
light, except what was admiitcxl from the candle he tarried. He 
found the imely of poor Philip Feltram just as he had left it — his 
gentle hue. saclclened bs the touch of death, was turned upw'ards, 
with white lips: with traces cii sutlering fixed in its outlines, such 
as caused Sir Bale*, standing by the bed. to draw the c'o\erlet over 
the dead man's features, which sc*emccl silently to upbraid him. 
"(ione in we.ikiiess!” said Sir Bale, repeating the words of the “daft 
sir,” Hugh (ireswell: as he did so, a voice whispered near him, with 
a grcMt sigh, "Clome in power!” He looked round, in his dream, but 
there was no one: the light seemed to fail, and a horror slowly over- 
came him, esj)ecially as he thought he saw* tlie figure under the 
coverlet stealthily beginning to move. Backing towards the door, 
fen* he could not take his e)es off it, he saw something like a huge 
black ape creep out at the foot of the he'd; and springing at him, 
it griped him by the throat, so that he could not breathe: and a 
thou.sand voices w'ere instantly round him, holloaing, cursing, 
laughing in his ears; and in this direful plight he waked. 

Was it the ring of those voices still in his ears, or a real shriek, 
and another, and a long peal, shriek after shriek, swelling madly 
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through the distant passages, that held him still, freezing in the 
horror of his dream? 

1 will tell you what this noise was. 


CHAPTER XII 

Marcella Bligh and Judith Wale Keep Watch 


After his bottle of port with Sir Bale, the Doctor had gone down 
again to the room where poor Philip Feltram lay. 

Mrs. Julaper had dried her eyes, and was busy by this time; and 
two old women were making all their arrangements for a night- 
watch by the body, which they had washed, aiul, as their phrase 
goes, ‘laid out’ in the humble bed where it had lain while there was 
still a hope that a spark sufficient to rekindle the fire of lile might 
remain. These old women had points of resemblance: they were 
lean, sallow, and wonderfully wrinkled, and looked each malign 
and ugly enough for a witch. 

Marcella BUgh's thin hooked nose was now like the beak of a 
bird of prey over the face of the drowned man, upon whose eyelitls 
she was placing penny-pieces, to keep them from opening; and her 
one eye was fixed on her work, its sightless companion showing 
white in its socket, with an ugly leer. 

Judith Wale was lifting the pail of hot water with which they 
had just washed the body. She had long lean arms, a hunched back, 
a great sharp chin sunk on her hollow breast, and small eyes restless 
as a ferret's; and she clattered about in great bowls of shoes, old 
and clouted, that were made for a fool as big as two of hers. 

The Doctor knew these two old women, who were often em- 
ployed in such dismal offices. 

“How docs Mrs. Bligh? See me with half an eye? Hey — ihat’s 
rhyme, isn’t it? — And, Judy lass — why, 1 thought you lived nearci 
the town — here making poor Mr. Feltram’s last toilet. You have 
helped to dress many a poor fellow for his last journey. Not a l)ad 
notion of drill cither- -they stand at attention stiff and straight 
enough in the sentij-box. Votir ie< ruiis do you credit, Mrs. Wale.” 

The Doctor stood at the foot of the bed to inspect, breathing 
forth a vapour of very fine old port, his hands in his pockets, 
speaking with a lazy thickness, and looking so comfortable and 
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facetious, that Mrs. Julaper would have liked to turn him out of 
the room. 

But the Doctor was not unkind, only extremely comfortable. 
He was a good-natured fellow, and had thought and care for the 
living, but not a great deal of sentiment for the dead, whom he had 
looked in the face too often to be much disturbed by the spectacle. 

“You'll have to keep that bandage on. You should be sharp; you 
should know all about it, girl, by this time, and not let those 
muscles stiffen. I need not tell you the mouth shuts as easily as this 
snuff-box, if you only take it in time. — I suppose, Mrs. Julaper, 
you’ll send to Jos Fringer for the poor fellow’s outfit. Fringer is a 
very pro|>er man — there ain’t a properer und-aker in England. 1 
always re-mmend Fringer — in Church-street in Golden Friars. You 
know Fringer, I daresay.” 

“I can’t say, sir. I’m sure. That will be as Sir Bale may please to 
direct,” answered Mrs. Julaj>er. 

“You’ve got him very straight — straighter than I thought you 
could; but the large joints were not so stiff. A very little longer 
wait, and you’d hardly have got him into his coffin. He’ll want a 
vr-r-ry long one, poor lad. Short cake is life, ma’am. Sad thing this. 
They’ll open their eyes, I promise you, down in the town. 'Twill 
be cool enough. I’d shay, afire all th-thunr-thunnle, you know. I 
think I’ll take a nip, Mrs. Jool-fr, if )ou wouldn’t mine makin’ me 
out a thimmle-ful bran-band-bran-rand-andy, eh, Mishs Joolfr?” 

And the Doctor took a chair by the fire; and Mrs. Julapei, with 
a dubious coi science and dry hospitality, procured the brandy- 
flask and wine-glass, and hel|>ed the physician in a thin hesitating 
stream, which left him aiiiplc opjxjriuniiy to ciy “Hold — enough!” 
had he been so minded. But that able physician had no confidence, 
it would seem, in any dose under a bumper, which he sipped with 
commendation, and then fell asleep with the firelight on his face 
— to tender-hearted Mrs. Julaper’s disgust — and snored with a 
sensual disregard of the solemnity of his situation; until with a 
profound notl, or rather dive, toward the fire, he awoke, got up and 
shook his ears with a kind of start, and standing with his back to 
the fire, asked for his miifller and horse; ami so took his leave also 
of the weird sisters, who were still pottering about the body, with 
croak and whisper, and nod and ogle. He took his leave also of 
good Mrs. Julaper, who was completing arrangements with teapot 
and kettle, spiced elderberry' wine, and other comforts, to support 
them through their proposed vigil. And finally, in a sort of way, 
he took his leave of the body, with a long business-like stare, from 
the foot of the bed, with his short hands stuffed into his pockets. 
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And SO, to Mrs. Julaper’s relief, this unseemly doctor, speaking 
thickly, departed. 

And now, the Doctor being gone, and all things prepared for 
the *wake' to be observed by withered Mrs. Bligh of the one eye, 
and yellow Mrs. Wale of the crooked back, the house grew gradu- 
ally still. The thunder had by this time died into the solid boom 
of distant battle, and the fury of the gale had subsided to the long 
sobbing wail that is charged with so eerie a melancholy. Within 
all was stirless, and the two old women, each a ‘Mrs.* by courtesy, 
w'ho had not much to thank Nature or the world for, sad and 
cynical, and in a sort outcasts told oil by fort me to these sad and 
grizzly services, sat themselves down by the fire, each perhaps 
feeling unusually at home in the other's society; and in (his soured 
and forlorn comfort, trimming their fire, c|uickening the song of 
the kettle to a boil, and waxing polite and chatty; each treating 
the other with that deprecatory and formal courtesy which invites 
a return in kind, and both growing strangely happy in this little 
W'orld of their ow'ii, in the unusual and inomeniary sense of an 
importance and consideration which were delightful. 

The old still-room of Mardykes Hall is an oblong room wain- 
scoted. From the door )oii look its full length to the wide stone- 
shafted Tudor window at the other end. At your left is the 
ponderous mantelpiece, supported by two spiral stone pillars; and 
close to the door at the right was the !)ed in which the tw’o clones 
had just stretched poor Philip Feltrain, who lay as still as an un- 
coloured wMX-work, w’ith a heavy penny-piece cjii eac h eye, and a 
bandage under his jaw'. making his mouth look stern. And the two 
old ladies over their tea by the fne conversed agreeably, coinp.'ued 
their rheumatisms and other ailments wordily, and talked of old 
times, and early recollections, and of sick-beds they had attended, 
and corpses that “you wcjuld not know, so pined and windered’’ 
w'ere they; and others so fresh and canny, you’d say the dead had 
never looked so bonny in life. 

Then they began to talk of people who giew tall in (heir coffins, 
of others who had been buried alive, and of others who walked 
after death. Stories as true as holy writ. 

“Were you ever down by Haw'arth, Mrs. Bligh — hard by Dal- 
worth Moss?** asked crook-backed Mrs. Wale, holding her spoon 
suspended over her cup. 

“Neea whaar sooa far south, Mrs. Wale, ma*am; but ma father 
was offtimes down thar cuttin* peat.” 

“Ah, then ye*ll not a kenned farmer Dykes that lived by the 
Lin-tree Scaur. *Tweer 1 that laid him out, poor aad fellow, and a 
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dow man he was when aught went cross wi* him; and he cursed and 
sweared, twad gar ye dodder to hear him. They said he was a hard 
man wi* some folk; but he kep a good house, and liked to see 
plenty, and many a time when I was swaimous about my food, he'd 
clap t* meat on ma plate, and mak’ me eat ma fill. Na, na— there 
was good as well as bad in farmer Dykes. It was a year after he 
deed, and Tom Ettles was walking home, down by the Birken 
Stoop one night, and not a soul nigh, when he sees a big ball, as 
high as his knee, whirlin' and spangin’ away before him on the 
road. What it wer he could not think; but he never consayted there 
was a freet or a bo thereaway; so he kep near it, watching every 
spang and turn it took, till it ran into the gripe by the roadside. 
There was a gravel pit just there, and Tom Ettles wished to take 
another gliff at it before he went on. But when he keeked into the 
pit, what should he see but a man attoppa a horse that could not 
get up or on: and says he, *I think ye be at a dead-lift there, gaffer.* 
And wi* the word, up looks the man, and who sud it be but fanner 
Dykes himsel; and Tom Ettles saw him plain eneugh, and kenned 
the horse too for Black Captain, the farmer's aad beast, that broke 
his leg and was shot two years and more before the farmer died. 
*Ay,* says farmer Dykes, lookin’ very bad; 'forsett-and-backsett, ye’ll 
tak me oot, Tom Ettles, and clap ye doun behint me quick, or I’ll 
claw ho’d o’ thee.’ Tom felt his hair risin’ stiff on his heed, and his 
tongue so fast to the roof o* his mouth he could scarce get oot a 
word; but says he, *If Black Jack can’t do it o’ noo, he’ll ne’er do’t 
and carry double.' *1 ken my ain business best,’ says Dykes. *If ye 
gar me gie ye a look, ’twill gie ye the creepin's while ye live; so git 
ye doun, Tom;’ and with th..t the dobby lifts its neaf, and Tom 
saw there was a red light round horse and man, like the glow of a 
peat fire. And says Tom, *In the name o’ Cod, ye’ll let me pass;* 
and with the word the gooast draws itsel’ doun, all a-creaked, like 
a man wi’ a sudden pain; and 'rom Ettles took to his heels more 
deed than alive.” 

They had approached their heads, and the story had sunk to 
that mysterious murmur that thrills the listener, when in the brief 
silence that followed they heard a low* odd huigh near the door. 

In that direction each lady looked aghast, and saw Feltram 
sitting straight up in the bed, with the white bandage in his hand, 
and as it seemed, for one foot was below the coverlet, near the floor, 
about to glide forth. 

Mrs. Bligh, uttering a hideous shriek, clutched Mrs. Wale, and 
Mrs. Wale, with a scream as dreadful, gripped Mrs. Bligh; and 
quite forgetting their somewhat formal politeness, they reeled and 
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tugged, wrestling towards the window, each struggling to place her 
companion between her and the ‘dobby,' and both uniting in a 
direful peal of yells. 

This was the uproar which had startled Sir Bale from his dream, 
and was now startling the servants from theirs. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Mist on the Mountain 


Doctor 1 orvey was sent for early next morning, and came lull of 
W'onder, learning and sceptic ism. Seeing is believing, however: and 
there w'as Philip Feltrani living, and soon to be, in all bodily 
functions, just as usual. 

“Upon my soul. Sir Bale, I couldn't have believed it, if 1 had 
not seen it with my eves,*’ said the Doctor iinpiessivelv, while 
sipping a glass ol sherry in the 'breaktast parlour,’ as the great 
panelled and pictured room next the diningroom was Ccdled. 
“I don't think there is any similar case on record — no pulse, no 
more than the poker; no lespiration, by [ove, no more than the 
chimney-piece; as cold as a lead image in the garden there. Well, 
you’ll say all that might possibly be lallacious; but whai will yciu 
say to the cadaveric stillness? Old [udy Wale can tell you: and my 
friend Marcella — Monocula woidd be nearer the maik — Mrs. 
Bligh, she knows all those commciii, and 1 may say up to this, 
infallible, signs of death, as well as 1 do. rhere is no mysieiy about 
them; they’ll depose to the literality of the symptoms, ^ou heard 
how they gave tongue. Upon my honour, I’ll send the whole case 
up to my old chief. Sir Hervey Hansard, to London. You’ll hear 
w'hat a noise it will make among the prolession. Lheie never was 
— and it ain’t too much to say there never luill be — another case 
like it.’’ 

During this lecture, and a great deal more, Sir Bale leaned back 
in his chair, with his legs extended, his heels on the ground, and 
his arms folded, looking sourly up in the face of a tall lady in 
white satin, in a ruff, and with a bird on her hand, who smiled 
down superciliously from her frame on the Baronet. Sir Bale 
seemed a little bit high and dry with the Doctor. 

“You physicians are unquestionably,’’ he said, “a very learned 
profession." 
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I'hc Doctor bowed. 

"Blit thcic’s just one tiling you know nothing about — ” 

"Kh? What’s that?" incjuiied Doctor I’orvey. 

‘‘Medicine," answered Sii Bale. “1 was awaie you never knew' 
what was the matter with a sick man; but I didn’t know, till now^ 
that you couldn’t tell when he was dead. ” 

"lia, ha! — well-ha. ha! — yr.s- - well, \ou see, you — ha, ha! — you 
(Citainly ha\c me there*. But it s a case without a parallel — it is, 
upon my honour. N ou’ll find it will not only be talked about, but 
wiitten about; and, whateser papeis appear uj)on it, will come to 
me; and I’ll take care. Sir Bale. \ou shall ha\e an opportunity ol 
reading them." 

"Ol which I shan’t ;i\ail mysell," answered Sir Bale. ‘‘Take 
another glass ol shells, Doctor." 

The Doc toi made his acknowledgments and filled his glass, and 
looked through the wine between him and the window. 

"Ha, ha! — sec* theie. sour poit. Sir Bale, gises a fellow such 
h.diits -looking lor the* bc*eswing, b\ |o\(‘. It isn’t casv, in one 
sense at least, to gc-t yiiir poit out ol .1 fellow’s head whcit once he 
h.is tasted it." 

But if the honest Doctoi meant a hint lor a glass ol that admir- 
able bin. it lell pointless: and Sii Bale h;ul no notion ol making 
;inother libation of that pic c ions fluid in honour ot Doc lot I'orvcy. 

".\nd 1 take it loi gianted," said Sir Bale, "ih.it Feliram will do 
\eiy well; and. should ;in\lhing go wiong. I can send lor \ou — 
unless he should die .igain; and in that case 1 think 1 shall take 
my own o|)inion.’’ 

So he and the Dcuioi paiio’. 

Sii Bale, .dthough he did not consult the Docloi on his own case, 
w.is not |).ii tic ulaih well. " That loneh |)lace, those li ightiul moun- 
t.iins, and that d.mip bl.uk lake" which leaiurc*s in the landscape 
he cm seel all lound "are enough togi\e.iin man bluedexils: and 
when a lellow’s spiiiis go. he’s all gone. I h.it's win I’m dyspeptic 
--that and those d — d debts -and the post, w iih its flight ol croak- 
ing and screeching letters Irom London. 1 wish there was no post 
here. I wish it was like Sir .\m\i aid’s time, when they shot the York 
mercer that tame to dun him, and no one ever took ansone to task 
about it; and now’ they can pelt you at any distance they please 
through the |X)si; and fellows lose their spirits and their appetite 
and any sort of miserable comfort that is possible in this odious 
abyss." 

Was there gout in Sir Bale’s case, or ‘vapours’? I know not what 
the facultv would have called it; but Sir Bale’s mode of treatment 
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was simply to work olf the attack by long and laboiioiis walking. 

This evening his walk was upon the Fells ot (iohlcn Friars — 
long after the landscape below was in the eclipse of twilight, the 
broad bare sides and angles of these gigantic uplands were still 
lighted by the misty western sun. 

There is no such sense of solitude as that which we experience 
upon the silent anil vast elevations of great mountains. Lilted high 
above the level of human sounds and habitations, among the wild 
expanses and colossal features ol Nature, we are thrilled in our 
loneliness with a strange fear and elation— an ascent above the 
reach of life's vexations or companionship, and the tremblings of 
a w'ild and undefined misgiving. I'he filmy disc ol the moon had 
risen in the east, and was already faintly silvering the shadowy 
scener) below, wdiile \et Sir Bale stootl in the mellow light ol the 
western sun, which still touched also the summits of the opposite 
j^aks of Morvyn Fells. 

Sir Bale Mardykes did nc^t, as a stranger might, in prudence, 
hasten his descent from the heights at which he stood while jet a 
gleam of daylight remained to him. Foi he was, Irom his bojhood, 
familiar wuth those solitary regions: and, beside this, the thin cirile 
of the moon, hung in the eastern sky, would biighten as the sun* 
light sank, and hang like a lamp above his steps. 

There was in the bron/ed and resolute face ol the Baronet, 
lighted now' in the parting beams of sunset, a lesemblaiue to th.it 
of Charles the Second — not our “meriy” ideal, but the more en- 
ergetic and satin nine lace w’hich the portraits have prc’sersed to us. 

He stood with folded arms on the side ol ilie slope, admiiing. in 
spite of his prejudice, the unusual elfcHis ol a view* so strangely 
lighted — the sunset tints on the opposite peaks, lost in the misty 
twilight, now deepening lower down into a darker shade, through 
which the outlines of the stone gables and tower of (iolden Friais 
and the light ol fire or candle in their windows were dimly visil)le. 

As he stood and looked, his mote distant sunset went down, and 
sudden twilight was upon him, and he bc'gan to remember the 
beautiful Homeric picture ol a l.indscape coming otit, lock and 
headland, in the moonlight. 

There had hung upon the higlic-r summits, at his right, a heavy 
fold of w'hitc cloud, which on a sudden bioke, and, like the smoke 
of artillery, c:amc rolling down the slopes toward him. Its principal 
volume, however, unfolded itself in a mighty flood tlowm the side 
of the mountain tow'ards the lake; and that which spread tow'ards 
and soon enveloped the ground on which he stood w'as by no means 
so dense a fog. A thick mist enough it w^as; but still, to a distance 
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of twenty or thirty yards, he <ould discern the outline ol a rock or 
scaur, but not beyond it. 

There are lew sensations moie intiinidating than that ol being 
thus enveloped on a lonely mountain side, which, like this one, 
here and there l>reaks into precipice. 

Thc*re is another sensaiioii, toci, which aflects the imagination. 
Overtaken thus on the solitary exj>anse, there comes a new chill 
and tremour as this treacheious medium surrounds us, through 
which unperceived those shapes which iancy conjures up might 
approach so near and bar our path. 

From the risk of being reduced to an actual standstill he knew 
he was exempt. The point irorii which the wind blew, light as it 
was, assured him ol that. Still the* mist was thick enough seriously 
io embanass him. It had overtake*!! him as he was looking down 
upon the lake; and he now looked to his lelt, to try whether in that 
direction it was too thick to peimit a \ iew ol the nearest landmaiks. 

Thre^ugh this white Idm he saw a ligiirc stiinding onh about five- 
and-twenty steps aw.iv, looking down, as it seemed, in precisch the 
same direction as he, cjuiie motionless, and standing like a shadow 
projected upon the sniokv vapour. It was the ligure of a slight tall 
man, with his arm extended, as il pointing to a remote object, 
which no mortal eve ceri;nnlv coidcl discern through the mist. Sir 
Hale ga/ed .it this figure, cloubilul whether he were in a waking 
dream, unable' to conjee tine whence it had come, and as he looked, 
it moved, and was almost instant Iv out oi sight. 

He descended the mountain cauiiouslv. The mist was now 
thinner, and through the h.i/e he w.is bc*ginning to see objects mc^re 
distinctly, and, without dai n'r, to proceed at a c|uicker pace. He 
had still a longw.dk bv the uplands lowaids March kc*s Hall before 
he descended to the level ol the lake. 

'Mie mis! w.is still c|uiie thick enough to ciicumsenbe his view 
and to hide the geneial ligatures of the landsiape: and well was it, 
perliaps, for Sir Hale that his bovhood had familiarised him with 
the landmarks on the mountain-side. 

He had made nearly four miles on his solitary hcmieward way, 
when, j)assing under a ledge of rock which Le.irs the name of the 
Cat’s Skaitch, he saw the same figure in the short cloak standing 
wdthin some thirty or forty yards of him— the thin ciniain of mist, 
through which the moonlight touched it, giving to it an airy and 
unsubstantial character. 

Sir Bale came to a standstill. The man in the short cloak nodded 
and drew back, and was ro^icealcd by the angle of the rock. 

Sir Bale was now irritated, as men are after a start, and shouting 
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to the stranger to halt, he ‘slapped’ alter him, as the norihern 
phrase goes, at his best pace. But again he was gone, and nowhere 
could he see him, the mist iavouring his e\asion. 

Looking down the lells that overhang Mardykes Hall, the moun- 
tain-side dips giaduall) into a glen, which, as it descends, becomes 
precipitous and wooded. A iootpath tiuough this ravine conducts 
the wayfarer to the IcncI ground that bordcTs the lake: and by this 
dark pass Sir Bale .Maicl\kc\s stiode. in comparatively clear air. 
along the rocky path dappled with moonlight. 

As he emerged upon the lower ground he again encounterc*d the 
same figure. It approaclu'd. It was Philij) Fciiram. 


CIIAP I KR XIV 

A iWte Phil if) Frit nun 


The Baronet had not seen Feltrain since his siiange escape liom 
death. His last interview with him had been stem and tin eaten ing: 
Sir Bale dealing with a|)peaiances in (he spiiit ol an incensed 
judge, f’hilip Feltiam lamenting in the submission ol a helpless 
despair. 

Feltram wai^ lull in die moonlight now, standing c'lc'ct, tind 
smiling c)nicall) on the Ikironet. 

'Fhere was that in the beating and counten.mce oi Feltr.mi th.it 
disconcerted him moie than the surprise ol the* sudden meeting. 

He had cletermin(?cl to mc*et Felti<im in a liieiidlv wav, whenevei 
that not verv ccmilortable imeiview became inevitable. But he was 
confused by the suddenness ol Feliiam’s a|>pe.ii.mc e; and the lone, 
cold and stern, in which he had last sjjoken to him c.ime fust, and 
he spoke in it alter a briel silence. 

“1 fancied, .Mr. Feltiam, vou were in voiir bc*d; I little e\pc‘c led 
to find you here. I think the Doctor g.ivc* vet v |>.irti(ulai diiections, 
and said that you were to icriiain peiiectly (piiet.’' 

“But I know more than the Doctor,” leplied Feltiam. still smil- 
ing unpleasantly. 

“I think, sir, you would liave been better in vour bed,” said Sir 
Bale loftily. 

“Come, ccjrne, come, come!” cjxclaimed Philip Feltiam con- 
temptuously. 
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“It seems to me,“ said Sir Bale, a good deal astonished, “you 
rather forget yourself/' 

“Easier to forget oneself. Sir Bale, than to forgive others, at 
times," replied Philip Feltram in his unparalleled mood. 

“That's the way fools knock themselves up," continued Sir Bale. 
“You've been walking ever so far — away to the Fells of Golden 
Friars. It was you whom 1 saw there. What d — d folly! What 
brought you there?" 

“To observe you," he replied. 

“And have you walked the whole way there and back again? 
How did you get there?" 

“Pooh! how did I come — how did you come — how did the fog 
come? From the lake, I suppose. We all come up, and then down." 
So spoke Philip Feltram, with serene insolence. 

“You arc pleased to talk nonsense," said Sir Bale. 

“Because I like it — with a meaning” 

Sir Bale looked at him, not knowing whether to believe his eyes 
and ears. He did not know what to make of him. 

“I had intended speaking to you in a conciliatory way; you seem 
to wish to make that impossible" — Philip Feltram’s face wore its 
repulsive smile;- -“and in fact 1 don't know what to make of you, 
unless you are ill; and ill you well may be. You can’t have walked 
much less than tsvclve miles." 

“Wonderful effort for me!" said Feltram with the same sneer. 

“Rather surprising for a man so nearly drowned," answered Sir 
Bale Mardykes. 

“A dip: you don't like the lake, sir; but 1 do. And so it is: as 
Antaeus touc hed the earth, s I the water, and rise refreshed." 

“1 think you’d better get in and refresh there. I meant to tell 
you that all the unpleasantness about that bank-note is over." 

“Is it?" 

“Yes. It has been recovered by Mr. Creswell, who came here last 
night. I've got it, and you’re not to blame," said Sir Bale. 

“But some one is to blame," observed Mr. Feltram, smiling still. 

“Well, you are not, and that ends it," said the Baionet peremp- 
torily. 

“Ends it? Really, how good! how very good!" 

Sir Bale looked at him, for there was something ambiguous and 
even derisive in the tone of Feltram’s voice. 

But before he could tjuite make up his mind, Feltram spoke 
again. 

“Everything is settled about you and me?" 
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"There is nothing to prevent your staying at Mardykes now," 
said Sir Bale graciously. 

"I shall be with you for two years, and then I go on my travels," 
answered Feltram, with a saturnine and somewhat wild look 
around him. 

"Is he going mad?" thought the Baronet. 

"But before I go, Tin to put you in a way of paying olf your 
mortgages. That is my business here." 

Sir Bale looked at him sharply. But now there was not the un- 
pleasant smile, but the darkened look of a n in in secret pain. 

"You shall know it all by and by." 

And without more ceremony, and with a darkening face, Philip 
Feltram made his w'ay under the boughs of the thick oaks that givw 
there, leaving on Sir Bale s mind an impression that he had been 
w'atching sonic one at a distance, and had gone in consec|uence of 
a signal. 

In a few seconds he followed in the same direction, halloaing 
after Feltram; for he did not like the idea of his wandering about 
the country by moonlight, or possibly losing his life among the 
precipices, and bringing a new discredit upon his house. Bui no 
answer came; nor could he in that thick copse g.iin sight of him 
again. 

When Sir Bale reached Mardykes Hall he summoned Mrs. ju- 
laper, and had a long talk with her. But she could not sa\ that 
there appeared an) thing amiss with Philip Feliiaiii; oiil\ he 
seemed more resets ed, and as if he was blooding o\ei soineihing 
he did not intend to tell. 

"But, you know, Sir Bale, what happened might well make a 
thoughtful man of him. If he’s ever to think of Death, it should be 
after looking him so hard in the lace; and I'm noi ashamed lo .say. 
I'm glad to see he has grace to take the lesson, and 1 hope his 
experiences may be sanctified to him, poor lellow! Amen." 

"Very good song, and very well sung," .said Sir Bale; "but it 
doesn’t seem to me that he has been improved, Mrs. Julaper. lie 
seems, on the contrary, in a queer temper and an) thing but a 
heavenly frame of mind; and I thought I'd ask you, because if he 
is ill — I mean feverish — it might account lor his eccentricities, as 
well as make it necessary to .send altei him, and bring him hom<\ 
and put him to bed. But I suppose it is as you say, — his adventure 
has up.set him a little, and he'll sober in a day or two, and return 
to his old ways." 

But this did not happen. A change, more comprehensive than 
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at first appeared, had taken place, and a singular alteration was 
gradually established. 

He grew thin, his eyes hollow, his face gradually forbidding. 

His ways and temper were changed: he was a new man with Sir 
Bale; and the Baronet after a time, people said, began to grow 
afraid of him. And certainly Feltram had acquired an extraordi* 
nary influence over the Baronet, who a little while ago had re- 
garded and treated him with so much contempt. 


CHAPTER XV 

The Purse of Gold 


The Baronet was very slightly known in his county. He had led a 
reserved and inhospitable life. He was pressed upon by heavy 
debts; and being a proud man, held aloof from society and its 
doings. He wished people to understand that he was nursing his 
estate; but somehow the estate did not thrive at nurse. In the 
country other people's business is admirably well known, and the 
lord of Mardykes was conscious, }>erhaps, that his neighbours knew 
as well he did, that the utmost he could do was to pay the interest 
charged upon it, and to live in a frugal way enough. 

Tlie lake measures some four or five miles across, from the little 
jetty under the walls of Ma**dykes Hall to Clloostedd. 

Philip Feltram, (hanged and morose, loved a solitary row upon 
the lake; and sometimes, with no one to aid him in its management, 
would take the little sailboat and pass the whole day upon those 
lonely waters. 

Frc(piently he crossed to CHoostedd; and mooring the boat under 
the solemn trees that stand rcllccted in that dark mirror, he v/ould 
disembark and wander among the lonely woodlands, as people 
thought, cherishing in those ancestral scenes the memory of in- 
effaceable injuries, and the wrath and revenge that seemecl of late 
to darken his countenance, and to hold him always in a moody 
silence. 

One autumnal evening Sir Bale Mardykes was .sourly ruminating 
after his solitary meal. A very red sun was pouring its last low 
beams through the vallev at the w’cstern extremity of the lake, 
across its clsew'liere sombre waters, and touching w’ith a sudden 
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and blood-red tint the sail of the skiff in which Feltrain was re- 
turning from his lonely cruise. 

**Here comes my domestic water-fiend/* sneered Sir Bale, as he 
lay back in his cumbrous arm-chair. '^Cheerful place, pleasant 
people, delicious fatel The place alone has been enough to set that 
fool out of his little senses, d — n himi” 

Sir Bale averted his eyes, and another subject not pleasanter 
entered his mind. He was thinking of the races that were coming 
off next week at Heckleston Downs, and what sums of money might 
be made there, and how hard it was that he should be excluded by 
fortune from that brilliant lottery. 

"Ah, Mrs. Julaper, is that you?** 

Mrs. Julaper, w'ho was still at the door, curtsied, and said, “I 
came. Sir Bale, to see whether you*d please to like a jug of mulled 
claret, sir." 

“Not I, my dear. 1*11 take a mug of beer and my pipe; that homely 
solace better befits a ruined gentleman.’* 

“H*m, sir; you’re not that. Sir Bale: you’re no w’orse than half 
the lords and great men that are going. I would not hear another 
say that of you, sir.** 

“That’s very kind of you, Mrs. Julaper; but you w^on’t call me 
out for backbiting myself, especially as it is true, d — d true, Mrs. 
Julaperl Look ye; there never was a *Nfardykcs here before but he 
could lay his hundred or his thousand pounds on the winner of the 
Heckleston Cup; and w'hat could I bet? Little more than that mug 
of beer I spoke of. It was my great grandfather who opened tlie 
course on the Downs of Heckleston, and now / can’t show^ thcrel 
Well, what must I do? Grin and bear it, that’s all. If you please, 
Mrs. Julaper, I w'ill have that jug of claret you offered. I want spice 
and hot wine to keep me alive; but I’ll smoke my pipe first, and in 
an hour’s time it will do.** 

When Mrs. Julaper was gone, he lighted his pipe, and drew near 
the window, through which he looked iij)on the now fading sky 
and the twilight landscape. 

He smokecl his pipe out, and by that time it had grown nearly 
dark. He was still looking out upon the faint outlines of the view, 
and thinking angrily what a little bit of luck at the races would do 
for many a man who probably did not w'ant it half so much as he. 
Vague and .sombre as his thouglits w^ere, they had, like the darken 
ing land.scape outside, shape enough to define their general char- 
acter. Bitter and impious they w^ere — as those of egotistic men 
naturally are in suffering. And alter l)rooding, and muttering by 
(its and starts, he said: 
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"How many itMis and hundreds of thousands of pounds will 
change hands at 1 lec kleslon next week; and not a shilling in all the 
change and shuflle will stick to me! How man) a fellcjw would sell 
hirnseli, like Dr. I’austus, just ior the knowledge of the name of the 
winner! But he’s no lool, and does not buy his own.” 

Something caught his eye; something moving on the wall. I'he 
fire w'as lighted, and cast a Hickering and gigantic shadow’ upward; 
the figure of a man standing behind Sir Bale Mai dykes, on wlmse 
shouldei he placed a lean hand. Sir Bale turned suddenly about, 
and saw" Philip Pcltram. He was looking daik and stein, and did 
not remove his hand Irom his shoulder as he peered into the 
Baronet’s late with his deep set mad eyes. 

"Ha, Philip, upon in\ soul!" exclaimed Sir Bale, surprised. 
"Hcrw" time flies! It seems onh this minute since I saw' the boat a 
mile and a hall a was lioni the shore. Well — ses; there has been 
lime; it is daik now. Ha, ha! I assure \ou, \ou startled me. Won’t 
you take sonielhingr Do. Shall I touch the bell?" 

"^’ou ha\e bt‘en tioublcnl abciui thoNC* mortgages. 1 told sou I 
should pay them oil, I thought.’’ 

Heie theie was a jjause. and Sii Bale looked hard in Feltram’s 
hue. II he had been in his ordinar) spiiits, or ])erhaps in some of 
his haunts less .solitai ) th.in M.irchkes, he would ha\e laughed; but 
luTe he h;icl grown unlike hirnseli, glooms and ciedulous, and was, 
in lac t. a nersous man. 

Sir B.de smiled, and shook his head disiiialls. 

"It is \ei\ kind ol sou, Felliam: the idea shows a kindly dis- 
position I know sou would do me a kindne'.s il sou could." 

.As Sir Bale, each Icuikin.- in the oihei's eses. repealed in this 
seniente the svords "kind," kindls," "kindness," a smile lighted 
Felii.nn’s lace with at each word ;in imenser light: and Sir Bale 
gi ew soinhi e in its glare: and when he had done* spc’aking, fehrain s 
hue also on a sudden d.irkened. 

"I h.isc* lound a lot tuiic*-t(‘llc*r in (iloosiedd Wood. Look heie. 

And he chew Iroin his pocket a leathern purse, which he placed 
on the table in his hand: and Sir Bale IumkI the pleasant clink ol 
coin in it. 

"A loi t uiu' tc'llei ! ^ Oil don’t me. in to sas she gasc' sou that." 
said Sir Bale. 

F'oltr.mi .smiled ag.iin. and nodded. 

"Il iras the custom to gise the lot tuneieller a irille. It is a great 
improsemcni making hrr lee sou." obsersed Sir Ikde. sviih an 
approach to his old mann« r. 

"He put that in ins hand with a message. " said Felttatn. 
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“He? O, then it was a male fortune-lellerl” 

“Gipsies go in gangs, men and women. Hr inigiit lenil, though 
she told fortunes,” said Feltrani. 

“It’s the first time 1 ever heard of gipsies lending money;” and 
he eyed the purse with a whimsital smile. 

With his lean fingers still holding it, Feltram sat down at the 
table. His face contracted as if in cunning thought, and his chin 
sank upon his breast as he leaned back. 

“I think,” continued Sir Bale, “e\c'r sinc e they were spoilt'd, the 
Egyptians have been a little shy ot lending and lea\e that branch 
of business to the Hebrews.” 

“What would )ou gi\e to know, now, the winner at Heckleston 
races?” said Feltram suddenly, i.iising his eyes. 

“Yes: that would be wortli something,” aiisweicHl Sir Bale, look- 
ing at him with more interest than the incredulity he allected 
would cjuite warrant. 

“And this money 1 ha\e power to lend \ou. to make \our game.” 

“Do \ou mean that lealh?" said Sii Balt‘, with ;i new eneig> in 
tone, manner, and leat tires. 

“T hat’s hea\\; there aie some guiiUMs iliere,” s.iid Feliiani with 
a dark smile, raising the pulse in his hand a liitle. and letting it 
drop upon the table with a clang. 

“T here is somrihin^ tlu*ie, at .ill e\enis,“ said Sii Ikile. 

Feltram took the purse b\ the bottom, and pouted out on the 
table a handsome pile ol guine.is. 

“.\nd do \ou mean to sa\ \ou got ail that lniiii a gips\ in 
(Toostedd \\’(H)d? ' 

“A friend, who is- -rnwrlf," answeied Philip Ichiam. 

‘A'ouisell' Then it is soins- lend it?' saiii the Baioiua, 
aina/ed; lor theie was no getting o\er the heap *>1 guine.is, .ind the 
wonder was |jrett\ ecpial whcaicc* the\ had come. 

“.\I\selt, and not mssell,” said Feltiam oi.iculailN; “as like as 
\oicc and echo, man and sh.idow.” 

Il.'id Feltiam in some ol his solit.iiv wandetings .ind |>otteMngs 
lighted upon hidden treasuie? Iheie was a sloi\ ol two Feltiams 
of (iloostedd, biothei s, who had joinc'd the* king's aims .md tought 
at Matston .Moor, h.ixing huric'd in (Toostedd Wood a gieal cIcmI 
ol gold and plate and jewels. T he\ h.id, it was s.iid, intiiistc'd one 
tried ser\ani with the seciet: and that sc‘r\ant lem. lined .it hoim* 
But by a perveise l.it.ilits the thic*e witnesses h.id pei ished within 
a month: the two biotheis at Maiston .Moot ; and the conlid.'int, ol 
fever, at (Toostedd. Fiom th.it d.i) loith tieasm e-seekers had Irom 
time to time exjjloied the woods ol (Toostc'dd; and many a ircT of 
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mark was dug beside, and the earth beneath many a stone and scar 
and other landmark in that solitary I'oresi was opened by night, 
until hope gradually died out. and the tradition had long ceased 
to prompt to action, and had become a story and nothing more. 

I'hc image ol the nursery-tale had now recurred to Sir Bale after 
so long a reach ol years; and the only imaginable way, in his mind, 
of accounting for penniless Philij) Feltram having all that gold in 
his possession was that, in some of his lonely wanderings, chance 
had led him to the undiscov(?iecl hoard of the two Feltrams who 
had died in the great civil wais. 

“Perhaps those gipsies you s]>eak of iound the money where you 
found them; and in that case, as C^loostedd Forest, and all that is in 
it is my property, their sending it to me is more like my servant’s 
handing me my liat and slick when I'm going out, than making me 
a present.” 

“You will not be wise to lely upon the law. Sir Bale, and to 
refuse the help that (omes unasked. But it \ou like your mortgages 
as they are, keep them: and it \ou like* nn terms as they are, take 
them: and when sou ha\e made up \our mind, let me know.” 

Philip Feltram dropped the hea\\ j)uise into his capacious coat- 
pocket, and walked, muttering, out ol the room. 


CHAPTER XVI 

77/e Mrxuige from Cloostedd 


“Clome back, Felt i am: u>me back. Philip!” cried Sir Bale hastily. 
“Let us talk, can’t we? C’.otne and talk this odd b^^^iness over a 
little; y)u must base mist iken uhat 1 ine.mt: 1 sliould like to hear 
all about it.” 

“All is not much, sir." said Philip Feltram. eiiicTiiig the room 
again, the demr ol whic h he had hall c losed aiier him. "In the forest 
of Ciloostedd I met to-cla\ some pc'ople, one ol whom can foretell 
events, and told me the n.mies ol the winners of the tirs* thtee races 
at Ileckleston, and ga\c me this purse, with lease to lend yc^u so 
much money as you c are to stake upon the races. I lake im security: 
you shan't be troubled; and sou’ll never see the lender, unless you 
seek him out.” 

“Well, those arc not bad terms.’' said Sir Bale, smiling wistfully 
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at the purse, which Feltram liad again placed upon the table. 

“No, not bad,” repeated Feltram, in the harsh low tone in which 
he now habitually spoke. 

“You*ll tell me what the prophet said about the winners; I 
should like to hear their names." 

"The names I shall tell you if you walk out with me," said 
Feltram. 

"Why not here?" asked Sir Bale. 

"My memory does not ser\e me here so well. Some people, in 
some places, though they be silent, obstruct thought. C^ome, let us 
speak," said Philip Feltram, leading the way. 

Sir Bale, with a shrug, followed him. 

By this time it was dark. Feltram was walking slowly towards the 
margin of the lake; and Sir Bale, more curious as the delay in- 
creased, followed him, and .smiled faintly as he looked after his tall, 
gaunt figure, as if, e\en in the dark, expressing a ridicule which he 
did not honestly feel, and the expression of which, even if there 
had been light, there was no one near enough to sec. 

When he reached the edge of the lake, Feltram stooped, and Sir 
Bale thought that his attitude was that of one who whispers to and 
caresses a reclining person. What he fancied was a dark figure lying 
hori/ontally in the shallow water, near the edge, turned out to be, 
as he drew near, no more than a shadow on the elsewlicrc lighter 
water; and with his change of position it had shifted and was gone, 
and Philip Feltram was but dabbling his h.ind this way and that in 
the water, and muttering faintly to hiinsell. He rose ;is the Baronet 
drew near, and standing upright, said. 

"I like to listen to the lipple ol the water among the grass and 
pebbles; the tc^ngue and lips of the lake are laj)ping and whispering 
all along. It is the merest poctis; but you are so romantic, you 
excuse me." 

There was an angiy curve in Feltiam’s esebrows, and a cynical 
smile, and .something in the tone which to the satirical Baronet 
was almost insulting. But even had he been less curious, 1 don't 
think he would h;ive betraNcd his mollification; lor an odd and 
unavowed influence which he hated was giadiialh c'slablishing in 
Feltram an ascendency which .sometimc*s vexed and .sometimes 
cowed him. 

"You are not to tell," said Feltram, ch;iwing near him in the 
dusk. “The secret is \ours when you prmnise." 

"Of c,ourse 1 promise," said Sir Hale. "II I believed it, you don’t 
think I could l>e such an ass as to tell it; and if I didn’t believe it. 
I’d hardly take the trouble." 
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rdtrain stooped, and dip]>in^ the tiollow of his hand in the 
water, he raised it lull, and sai(i he, “Hold out your hand — the 
hollow of your hand — like this. I divide the water for a .sign — share 
to inc and share to you.” And he tinned his hand, .so as to pour 
hall the water into the hollow palm ol Sir Hale, who was smiling, 
with some uneasiness mixed in his mockery. 

"Now, you promise to keep all secrets respecting the teller and 
the finder, be that who it may?" 

"Yes, 1 |)romise," said Sir Hale. 

"Now do as 1 do," said Feltram. And he shed the water on the 
ground, and with his wet hiigcTs touched his foiehead and his 
breast: and then he joined his hand with Sir Hale's, and said, “Now 
you are my sale man." 

Sir Hale laughed. "I hat's the game they call ‘grand mufti,'" 
said he. 

"Kxadly: and means nothing," said Feliram, "except that some 
day It will .serve you to lemember by. And now the names. Don’t 
speak; listen — you may brcMk the thought else. The wimicr of the 
first is /leoze/ng; ol the sc'cond, lalcon: and ol the third, Lii^ht- 
nififrr 

He had stood lor some seconds in sileme before he spoke; his 
eyes were closed; he seemed to bring up thought and speech with 
dilfuiilty, and spoke laintiv and dtowsily. both his hands a little 
rai.sed, and the fingers extended, with the groping air c^f a man who 
mo\cs in the dark. In this odd wa\, slowly, laintly, with many a 
sigh and .scarcely audible groan, he gradualh delivered his message 
and was silent, lie stood, it secmieil, scauely half awake, muttering 
indistinctly and sighing to himsell. Non would ha\e said that he 
w;is exhausted aiul sullering, ..ke a man at his last hour resigning 
him.self to dc'ath. 

.\t l(*ngth he opened his e\es. lookcnl round .i little wildly and 
languidly, and with another great sigh sal down on a large rock 
that lies l)\ the inaigin ol the lake, and siglied hcasily again and 
again. \'ou might have laiuied that he was a second lime recovering 
from drowning. 

Then he got up, and looked drowsils round agaiis, and sighed 
like a man worn out with latigue, and w.is silent. 

Sir Hale did not cate to speak until he seemed a little more likeh 
to obtain an answer. W hen that lime came, he said, "1 wish, for the 
sake of my belies ing, that yjur list was a little le.ss incredible. Not 
one of the horses u>u name is the least likeh : nc^t one of them has 
a chance." 

"So much the belter leu you; sou’ll get what odds ycni please. 
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You had better seize your liuk: on Tuesday Beeswing l uns/’ said 
Feltram. “^\'hen you want money lor ilie purpose. I’m your banker 
— here is your bank.” 

He touched his breast, where he had phueil the j)mse, and then 
he turned anil walked swill l\ away. 

Sir Rale looked alter liim till he disappeared in the dark. He 
Huetuated among many surmises about Kelt ram. Was he insane, 
or was he prai lising an imposture? or was he lool enough to believe 
the predictions of some real gipsies? and had he hoiiowed this 
mone\, which in Sir Bale’s exes seemed the greatest miraile in tlie 
matter, from those thriving shepherd moun aineeis, ilie old I re- 
becks. xvho, he beliexed. were att«uhed to him? Feltiam liad, lie 
thought, borrowed it as if for himselt: and having, as Sii B.de in his 
egotism supposed, “a sneaking legaid” lor him. had ine.inl the loan 
for his patron, and lonceixed the idea ot his using his i(‘\elaiions 
tor the purpose ot making his loitum*. So. siring no lisk. and tiu* 
temptation being siiong. Sir Ikile lesolxcd to axail hiinsell oi the 
jjurse. and use his own judgment as to what hoise to baik. 

About elexen o cloi k Feliiain. unannoumed. walked, w ith Ins 
hat still on, into Sir Bale's libiaiv, and sat down .it the opposin' 
side of his table, looking gl(»oinilx into tin* Batotiet's hue lot a 
time. 

“Shall you want the purse? " he asked at last. 

“(ieitainly : 1 always want a puise." said Sir B.ile etteigetu ally. 

"The (ondilion is. that you shall back each ol the ihiee hotses 
I haxe named. But xou ni.iy back them lot nuuh ot little, .is you 
like, only the sutn tnust not be less th.iti fixe pounds in each 
hundred whiih this puiNe lont.iiiis. I hat is the londition. .ind it 
you \ iolate it, you will make some poweitui people xeiy angi y, .ind 
you will leel it. Do you agree? ’’ 

“Ot (ourse: fixe pounds in the luindied (eit.iinly: and how 
many hundieds aie there? ” 

" Three.” 

“Well, a lellow with lui k m.iy xvin something \x ith lluee hundied 
pounds, but it ain't xi'iy muih.” 

"Quite enough, it you use it alight.” 

“ J hree hundted pounds,” ie|)e.iled the Baionet, as he emptied 
the purse, which Feltiarn had just |jla(ed in his hand, upon the 
table; and i onlemplating them xvith graxe inleiesi, he began telling 
them off in little heaps ol fixe-and twenty eaih. lie might haxe 
thanked Feltram, but he was thinking moie of the guine.is than ol 
the grizzly donor. 

“Ay.” said he, alter a seiond (oiinting, "1 think there nrf ex.iitly 
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three hundred. Well, so you say 1 must apply three times five — 
fifteen of these. It is an awiul pity backing those queer horses you 
have named; but il 1 must make the sacrifice, 1 must, 1 suppose?" 
he added, with a hesitating inquiry in the tone. 

"If you don't, you’ll rue it," said Fcltram coldly, and walked 
away. 

"Penny in pocket’s a meiry companion,’’ says the old English 
proverb, and Sir Hale felt in better spirits and tempei than he had 
for many a day as he replaced the guineas in the purse. 

It was long since he had visitecl either the race-course or any 
other place ol amusement. Now he might lace his kind without tear 
that his pride should be mot t died, and dabble in the fascinating 
agitaticiiis ol the tin I once more. 

"Who knows how this little \c*nture may turn out?’’ he thought. 
"It is time the luck should tuin. My last summer in Germany, my 
last winter in Palis- -d- n me, I in owed something. It’s time I 
should will a bit." 

Sir Hale had sullered the indolence of a solitaiy and discontented 
life imperceptibly to steal upon him. It would not do to appear for 
the Inst time on Ileckleston Lea with any ol those signs of negli- 
gence which, in his case, might easih be t.iken loi po\erty. All his 
ajipointments, therelore. were caielulK looked after; and on the 
Monday following, he, followed by his groom, rode away for the 
Saracen’s I lead at I lec kleston, where he was to put up, for the races 
that weie to begin on the* da\ lollowing, and presented as hand- 
some an appearance as a peer in tlmse da\s need have cared to 
show'. 


CIIAPl'ER XVII 

Ofi the Course — liee^sicing. Falcon, and Lightning 


As he rode towards (hilden Friais, through which his route lay. in 
the earls morning light, in which the mi.'its of night were clearing, 
helookc'cl back towaids MaicKkes with a hc)|)o of speedy deli\ cram c 
Iroin tliat hated im|)risoninent. and of a return to the cc^ntinental 
life in which he took delight. He saw tiie summits and angles of the 
old building touched with the checatui beams, and die grand old 
trees, and at the opposite side the lells dark, with their backs to 
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wards the east; and down tlie side of the wooded and precipitous 
dough of Feltram, the light, with a pleasant contrast against the 
beetling purple of the fells, was breaking in the faint distance. On 
the lake he saw the white speck that indicated the sail of Philip 
Feltram's boat, now midway between Mardykes and the wooded 
shores of Cloostedd. 

“Going on the same errand,*' thought Sir Bale, “I should not 
wonder. 1 wish him the same luck. Yes, he's going to Cloostedd 
Forest. 1 hope he may meet his gipsies there — the I'rebecks, or 
whoever they are." 

And as a momentary sense of degradation in !'»eing thus beholden 
to such people smote him, “Well,” thought he, “who knows? Many 
a fellow will make a handsome sum of a poorer purse than this at 
Heckleston. It will be a light matter paying them then." 

Through Golden Friars he roile. Some of the spectators w^ho did 
not like him, wondered audibly at the gallant show, hoped it was 
paid for, and conjectured that he had ridden out in search of a 
wife. On the whole, howe\er, the appearance of their Baronet in a 
smarter st>le than usual was popular, and accepted as a change to 
the advantage of the town. 

Next morning he was on the race course of f ieckleston, renewing 
old acquaintance and making himseli as agreeable as he could — an 
object, among some peo|)Ie, of cut iosity and even interest. Leaving 
the carriage-sides, the hoods and bonnets, Sir Bale was soon among 
the betting men, deep in more serious business. 

How did he make his book? He did not bieak his word. He 
backed Beeswing, Falcon, and L.ightning. But it must be owned 
not for a shilling more than the five guineas each, to which he stood 
pledged. The odds were forty-five to one against Beeswing, sixty to 
one against Lightning, and fifty to one against Falcon. 

“A pretty lot to choose!" exclaimed .Sir Bale, with vexation. “As 
if 1 had money so often, that I should throw it away!" 

The Baronet was testy thinking o\er all tliis, and looked on 
Feltram’s message as an impel tiiieiue and the money as his own. 

Let us now see how .Sir Bale Match kes’ pocket fated. 

Sulkily enough at the dose ol the week he turnc'd his back on 
Heckleston racecourse, and toc^k the road to (K}lden Friars. 

He was in a rage with his luck, and by no means satisfied with 
himself; and yet he had won something. 'I he result of the racing 
had been curious. In the three principal races the lavourites had 
been beaten; one by an accident, another on a technical point, and 
the third by fair running. And what horses had won? I'lie names 
were precisely those which the “fortune-teller" had predicted. 
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Well, then, how was Sir Bale in pocket as he rode up to his 
ancestral house of Mardykes, where a few thousand pounds would 
have been very welcome? He had won exactly 775 guineas; and had 
he staked a hundred instead of five on each of the names com- 
municated by Feltram, he would have won 15,500 guineas. 

He dismounted belore his hall-door, therefore, with the discon- 
tent of a man who had lost nearly 15,000 pounds. Feltram was upon 
the steps, and laughed dryly. 

"What do you laugh at?" asked Sir Bale tartly. 

"You’ve won, haven’t you?" 

"Yes, r\c won; I’ve won a trifle." 

"On the horses 1 named?" 

"Well, yes; it so turned out, hy the merest accident." 

Feltram laughed again dryly, and turned away. 

Sir Bale entered Mard\kes Hall, and was surly. He was in a much 
worse mood than beloie he had ridden to Heckleston. But after a 
week or so ruminating upon the occurrence, he wondered that 
Feltiam s|>oke no mote ol it. It was undoubtedly wonderful. There 
had been no hint ol repajment jet, and he had made some 
huiulred.s by the lo.m; and, tontrary to all likelihood, the three 
horses named by the unknown soothsajer had won. Who was this 
gipsy? It would i)c worth bringing the soothsayer to Mardykes, and 
gi\ing his people a tamp on the warren, and all the poultry they 
(ould taidi, and a pig or a sheep e\er\ now and then. Why, that 
seer w.is worth the philosophers stone, and could make Sir Bale’s 
fortune in a .season. Some one else would be sure to pick him up if 
hr did not. 

So, tired of wailing lor Feltiam to begin, he opened the subject 
one day himsell. He hatl ni._ .seen him lor two or three days: and 
in the wood ol .\Ianl\kes he saw his lank figure standing among 
the thick trees, upon a liiile knoll, leaning on a staff which he 
sometimes tarried with him in his excursions up the mountains. 

"Feltram!" shouted Sii Hale. 

Feltram turned and beckoned. Sir Bale muttered, but obeyed the 
signal. 

"I brought you liere. because jou can Irom this point with un- 
usual clearrress tiulay see the opening of the (.lough of Feltram at 
the other side, and the clump of trees, where you will find the way 
to reach the person about whom \ou are always thinking." 

"Who said 1 am alwajs thinking about him? ” said the Barcmet 
angrilj; for he lelt like a man cletcMed in a weakness, and re- 
sented it. 

"/ say it, because I ktwir it; and you know it also. See that clump 
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of trees standing solitary in the hollow? Among them, to the left, 
grows an ancient oak. Cut in its bark are two enormous letters 
H — F; so large and bold, that the rugged furrows of the oak bark 
fail to obscure them, although they are ancient and spread by time. 
Standing against the trunk of this great tree, with your back to 
these letters, you are looking up the (ileii or C^loiigh of Fcltram, 
that opens northward, where stands Cloostedd Forest spreading far 
and thick. Now, how do you find our fortune-teller?” 

“That is exactly what I w'ish to know,” niswcred Sir Bale; “be- 
cause, although I can't, of course, believe that he’s a witch, yet he 
has either made the most marvellous fluke V\ ^ heard of, or else he 
has got extraordinary sources of information; or perhaps he acts 
partly on chance, partly on facts. Be it which you please, 1 say he's 
a manellous fellow; and I should like to see him, and have a talk 
with him; and perhaps he could arrange with me. 1 should be very 
glad to make an arrangement with him to gi\e me the benefit of his 
advice about any matter of the same kind again.” 

“1 think he’s willing to see you: but he’s a fellow' with a tjiieer 
fancy and a pig-head. He’ll not come here; you must go to him; and 
approach him his own way too, or u)u may fail to find him. On 
these terms he invites you.” 

Sir Bale laughed. 

“He knows his \alue, and means to make his own teiins.” 

“Well, there’s nothing unfair in that; and I don’t see that I 
should dispute it. How is one to find him?” 

“Stand, as 1 told you, with \oiir back to those letters tut in the 
oak. Right before \ou lies an old Drui<lit altar-stone. Cast sour eye 
over its surface, and on some pait of it you are sure to see a black 
stain about the si/c of a man’s head. Standing, as 1 sup|)ose you, 
against the oak, that stain, which changes its place from day to day, 
w'ill give you the line you must Lollow' through the forc'st in older 
to light upon him. l ake carefully fioin it such trees or objevts as 
will guide you; and when the lotest thickens, do the best you can 
to keep to the same line. You are sure to find him.” 

“You’ll come, Fellram. 1 should lose myself in that wildcTiiess, 
and probably fail to discover him,” said Sir Bale; “and 1 really wish 
to see him.” 

“When tw'o people wish to meet, it is hard if they don’t. I tan go 
with you a bit of the way; 1 can walk a little through the forest by 
your side, until I see the small flower that grows pee[}ing here and 
there, that alw'ays springs where those people walk; and when I 
begin to see that sign, 1 must leave you. And, first. I’ll take you 
across the lake.” 
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"By Jove, you’ll do no such thingl” said Sir Bale hastily. 

"But that is the way he chooses to be approached," said Philip 
Feltram. 

"I have a sort of feeling about that lake; it’s the one childish spot 
that is left in my imagination. The nursery is to blame for it— old 
stories and warnings; and I can’t think of that. I should feel I had 
invoked an evil omen if 1 did. 1 know it is all nonsense; but we are 
queer creatures, Feltram. I must only ride there.’’ 

“Why, it is five-and-tweiity miles round the lake to that; and 
after all were done, he would not see you. He knows what he’s 
worth, and he’ll have his own way,** answered Feltram. “The sun 
will soon set. See that withered branch, near Snakes Island, that 
looks like fingers rising from the w'ater? When its points grow 
lipped with red, the sun has but three minutes to live.” 

“ That is a wonder which 1 can’t see; it is too far away.” 

“Yes, the lake has many signs; but it needs sight to see them,” 
said Feltram. 

“So it does,” said the Baronet; “more than most men have got. 
I'll ride round, 1 sa\; and 1 make my visit, for this time, my own 
way.” 

“You’ll not find him, then; and he wants his money. It would be 
a pity to vex him.” 

“It was to you he lent the money,” said Sir Bale. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you aie the proper person to find him out and pay him,” 
urged Sir Bale. 

“Pciliaj>s so; l)ut he iiuiies you; aiul if sou don’t go, he may be 
offendeil, and you may hca* no more from him.” 

“We’ll try. When can you go? IIumc are races to come off next 
week, for ome and away, at Langton. 1 should not mind trying my 
luck there. What ilo you say? 

“You can go there ;ind pay him, and ;isk the same question — 
what horses, I mean, arc to win. .\11 the county are to be there; and 
plenty of money will diaiige hands.” 

“I’ll try,” said Feltram. 

“When will \ou go?” 

“'ro-morrow,” he answered. 

"I have an odd idea. Feltram, that you are really going to pay off 
those cursed mortgages.” 

fie laid his hand with at least a gesture of kindness on the thin 
arm of Feltram, who coldly answered. 

“So have I;” and walked down the side of the Fttle knoll and 
away, without another word or look. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

On the Lake, at Last 


Next day Philip Felirain crossed the lake; and Sir Bale, seeing the 
boat on the water, guessed its destination, and watched its progress 
with no little interest, until he saw it moored and its sail drop at 
the rude pier that affords a landing at the r-llough ot Feltram. He 
was now satisfied that Philip had actually jone to seek out the 
‘cunning man,* and gather hiiiUi lor the next race. 

When that evening Feltram returned, and, later still, entered 
Sir Bale's library, the master of Mardykes was gladtler to see his 
face and more interested about his news than he would have cared 
to confess. 

Philip Feltram did not affect unconsciousness of that anxiety, 
but, with great directness, proceeded to satisfy it. 

“I was in Cloosicdtl Forest to-day, nearly all day — anti found the 
old gentleman in a wax. He tlid not ask me to drink, nor show me 
any kindness. He was huffed because \ou would not take the 
trouble to cross the lake to speak to him \ouiselt. He took the 
money you sent him and counted it over, and firopped it into his 
pocket; and he called )oii hard names enough and to spate; but 1 
brought him round, and at last he did talk." 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said that the estate of Mardykes would belong to a Feltram.” 

“fie might have said something mote likely," saitl Sir Bale sourly. 
“Did he say anything more?” 

“Ves. He said the winner at laingtoii I.ea would be Sihei Bell.” 

“Any other name?” 

“No.” 

“Silver Bell? \Vell, that’s not so odd as the last. Siher Bell stands 
high in the list. He has a good many batkers — long odds in his 
favour against most oi the field. 1 should not mind backing SiUer 
Bell.” 

The fact is, that he had no idea of backing any other horse from 
the moment he heard the soothsaver’s prediction. He made up his 
mind to no half measures this time. He wi^uld go in to win soim*- 
thing handsome. 

He was in great force and full of confidence on the race-course. 
He had no fears for the result. He bet heavily. There was a good 
margin still untouched of the Mardykes estate; and Sir Bale was a 
gooci old name in the county. He found a ready market for his 
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offers, and had soon staked — ^such is the gprowing frenzy of that 
excitement — about twenty thousand pounds on his favourite, and 
stood to win seven. 

He did not win, however. He lost his twenty thousand pounds. 

And now the Mardykes estate was in imminent danger. Sir Bale 
returned, having distributed 1 O Us and promissory notes in all 
directions about him — quite at his wit’s end. 

Feltram was standing — as on the occasion of his former happier 
return — on the steps of Mardykes Hall, in the evening sun, throw- 
ing eastward a long shadow that was lost in the lake. He received 
him, as before, with a laugh. 

Sir Bale was too much broken to resent this laugh as furiously as 
he might, had he been a degree less desperate. 

He looked at Feltram savagely, and dismounted. 

"Last time you would not trust him. and this time he would not 
trust you. He’s huffed, and pla\ed you talse." 

"It was not he. 1 should have backed that d — d horse in any 
case," saiil Sir Hale, grinding his teeth. "What a witch you have 
discovered! One thing is tiue, perhaps. If there was a Feltram rich 
enough, he might ha\e the estate now; but there ain’t. They are all 
beggars. So much for your conjurer." 

"He may make amends to you, if you make amends to him." 

"He! Why, what can that wretihed impostor do? D — n me, I in 
past helping now." 

"Don't \ou talk so," said Feltram. "He civil. You must please the 
old gentleman. He’ll make it up. He’s placable when it suits him. 
Why not go to him his own way? 1 hear you are nearly ruined. You 
must go an<l make it up." 

"Make it up! With whom? \\ iih a fellow who can't make even a 
guess at what’s coming? Why .shouhl 1 trouble my head about him 
more?’’ 

"No man, young or old. likes to be Irumped. Why did you cross 
his fancy? He wtm’t see >ou unless you go to him as he chooses." 

"If he waits lor that, he may wait till doomsday. 1 don’t choose 
to go on that water — and cro.ss it 1 won’t," said Sir Hale. 

Hut when his distracting reminders began » j pour in upon him, 
and the idea of dismembering what remained of his property came 
home to him. Ins resolutic^n faltered. 

"I say, Feltram. wh.u diileieiue can it possibly make to him if I 
choo.se to ride round to (lloostc'dd Forest instead of cTossing the 
lake in a boat?" 

Feltram smiled darkly .nid answered. 

"I can’t tell, (am you?" 
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“Of course I can't — 1 say 1 can't; besides, what audacity of a 
fellow like that presuming to prescribe to me! Utterly ludiirousl 
And he can’t predict — do )ou really think or believe, Feltram, that 
he can?" 

"I know he can. 1 know he misled )ou on purpose. He likes to 
punish those who don’t respect his will; and there is a reason in it, 
often quite clear — not ill-natured. Now' you see he compels )ou to 
seek him out, and when you do, 1 think he'll help >ou througli your 
trouble. He said he would.’’ 

“Then you have seen him since?" 

"Yesterday. He has put a pressure on you; uut he means to help 
you.*’ 

"If he means to help me, let him remember 1 want a banker more 
than a seer. Let him give me a lilt, as he did belore. He must lend 
me money.’’ 

"He'll not stick at that. When he takes up a man, he c allies him 
through." 

"The races of Byermcre--! might retrieve .it them. But they 
don't come oil lot a mouth ueaily: ;tnd what is a man like me to 
do in the meantime?" 

"F.very man should know his own business l)e.si. I'm not like 
you," said Feltiam giimlv. 

Now Sir Bale's trouble incie.tseil, toi some people weie piessing. 
Something like panic supervened; lor it happencHl that land was 
bringing just then a bad pnee, and more must be sold in conse- 
quence. 

"All 1 can tell them is, 1 .im selling land. It c.in't ix* done in au 
houi. I'm selling enough to pav them all twice over (ieiitlemen 
used to be able to wail till a m«in sold his acic s lot |)«iMneiil. 1) -ii 
them! do ihcv want mv bodv, that thev can’t let me alone lor live* 
minutes? ” 

The end ol ii w.is, that beloie a week Sir Ijale told I'c hiam th.tl 
he would go bv bo.il, since th.tl iVllow insisic'd on it; and he* did 
not verv much care il lie weie drowned. 

It was a beautilul .'uitumnal day. Fveivthing was blight in that 
mellowed sun, and the deep blue ol the hike w.is liemulous with 
golden ripplc's; and cr.ig and peak and scattered wood, laint in the 
distance, came out with a filmv dislinc mess on the lells in that 
pleasant light. 

Sir Bale had been ill, and sent clown the night belore for Doc tor 
Torvey. He w'as away with a patient. Now', in the nioining, he had 
arrivecl inoj>portunely. He met Sir Bale as he i.ssued horn the house, 
and had a word with him in the court, for he would not turn back. 
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**\Vcll, said the Doctor, alter his brief inspection, “you ought to 
he in your bed; that's all I can say. You arc jjerfectly mad to think 
of kncxking about like this. Vour pulse is at a hundred and ten; 
and, il you go across the lake and walk about Cloostedd, vou’ll be 
raving belore you come back.” 

Sii bale told him, apologetic alls, as ii his lile were more to his 
doctor than to hinisell, that he would lake caie not to fatigue him- 
sc*ll, and that ihc* aii woidd do him good, and that in any case he 
could not avoid going; and so thev parted. 

Sir Bale look his seat beside Felttam in the boat, the sail was 
spread, and, bc-nding to the lighi biee/e that blew from (;oldeii 
Friars, she glided lioin the jeiiv under Maidykes Hall, and the 
eventfid voyage had begun. 


CHAPIER XIX 


Mystd^ogus 


I he sail was loos<*d, the boat touched ihe stone step, and Feltiani 
sprang out and m.ide hei last to the old iron ring. Flic Baionet 
lollowc’d. So! he had veiiiuicd upon ih.il waier without being 
di owned, lie looked loimd him as li in a dieam. lie had not bc'cn 
iheie sim c his c hddhood. I fieie wc le no legrc is. no sentiment, no 
icMiioise; onlv an odd uiini* 1 t!u* assoiiaiioiis and Iresh leelings 
ol bov hood, and .( long i eac h ol l luie suddiadv annihilated. 

rh(* lit I le hollow in which he stood; the ihiee hawthorn trees at 
his 1 ighi: (Weiv ciease and undulation ol the sw ud. e\eiy angle and 
crack in the lie hen-c oveic d lock at his leei. lec Hired with a sharp 
and iiisiantaneous lecogniiioii to his iiiemoiv. 

“.\Ianv a time voiii hioihei and I lished lor hours together Irom 
that bank theie, jiist where the bramble glows. Fhat bramble has 
not giovMi .III inch ewet since, not a IcmI .dieua: we used to pick 
blac kb(‘ii ies oil it, w ith out rods stuck in the bank- -it was later in 
the vear than now till we siiipt it cjuiie b.iie alter a day or two. 

Fhe stewaiil used to come ovei they wcae marking limber toi 
cutting and we used to siav here* while* the*\ i.niiblc'd ihrc'iugh the 
wood, with an axe ni.nking the trees dial were to come down. 1 
vvondei whether the big oM boat is still anywhere. 1 suppew she 
was Irroken u|). oi lelt to rot: I have not seen her since we came 
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home. It was in the wood that lies at the right — the other w'ood is 
called the forest; they say in old times it was eight miles long, 
northward up the shore of the lake, and full of deer; with a forester, 
and a reeve, and a verderer, anil all that. \ our brother was older 
than you; he went to India, or the Ca)lonies; is he li\ing still?" 

"1 care not." 

"That’s good-natured, at all events; but do \ou know?" 

"Not 1; and what mattei? 11 he’s li\ing, 1 warrant he has his 
share of the lurse, the sweat oL his brow and his bitter mist; and if 
he is dead, he’s dust or worse, he’s rotten, .ind smells aiioidingly." 

Sir Bale looked at him; lor this was the brotlier over whom, only 
a year or two ago, Philip used to try tears ol pathetic longing. 
Feltram looked darkly in his iaie, and sneered with a cold laugh. 

"1 suppose you mean to jest?" said Sir Bale. 

"Not 1; it is the truth. It is what you’d say, if you were honest. 
If he’s alive, let him keep where he is; anil il he’s dead. I’ll ha\e 
none of him, body or soul. Do you hear that sound?’’ 

"Like the wind moaning in the iorest?" 

"Ves." 

"But 1 feel no wind, riiere’s hardly a leaf stirring." 

"I think so," said Feltram. ‘ (iome along." 

.And he began striding up the gentle slope ol the glen, with many 
a rock peeping thiougli its sward, and tulted lerns and iur/e. gi\ ing 
a wild and neglected character to the scene; the b.ickgroimd of 
which, where the glen loses iisell in a distant tiiin, is loimccl l)y its 
craggy and woodc'd side. 

Up they marched, side by side, in silenie, tow. nils that inegidai 
clump oi trees, to which Feltiam hafl pointed horn the .Mtiidykes 
side. 

As they appio.ic lied, it showed mote si .it tried, .mil two oi thiee 
of the trees were ol gr.mder dimensions than in the dist.ime thev 
had appeared; and as thes walked, thi* bioad \ alley ol (iloostedd 
Forest opened grandly on their lelt, studding the sides ol the v.illey 
with solitary trees or groups, which thickened as it descended to the 
broad level, in parts nearly three miles wide, on which stands the 
noble forest ol (doosiedd, now m.ijesiiially reposing in the stiiless 
air, gilded and Hushed with the melanc holy tints of autumn. 

I am now going to rel »e wondeilul things; but they rest on the 
report, strangely consistent, it is tiue, ol Sir Bale .Matdykes. I hat 
all his senses, hcjwever, weie sick and leserish, and his biain not 
quite to be relied on at that moment, is a facto! which s(e|)tics h.ive 
a right to make all they please .mil can. 

Startled at their approach, a biid like .i huge rnackaw bounced 
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from the boughs of the trees, and sped away, every now and then 
upon the ground, toward the shelter of the forest, fluttering and 
hopping dose by the side of the little brook which, emerging from 
the forest, winds into the glen, and beside the course of which Sir 
Bale and Philip Feltrain had ascended from the margin of the lake. 

It fluttered on, as ii one of its wings were hurt, and kept hopping 
and bobbing and flying along the grass at its swiftest, screaming all 
the time discordantly. 

“"riiat must be old Mrs. Ainei aid’s bird, that got away a week 
ago,” said Sir Bale, stopping and looking alter it. “Was not it a 
niackaw?” 

“No,” said Feltram; “that was a gray parrot; but there are 
stranger birds in Cloostedd Forest, for my ancestors collected all 
that would live in our climate, and were at pains to find them the 
food and shelter the) were accustomed to until they grew hardy — 
that is how it happens.” 

“By Jove, that’s a secret worth knowing,” said Sir Bale. “That 
would make ejuite a feature. What a fat brute that bird was! and 
gieen and dusky-crimson and \ellow; but its head is white — age, 
1 suspect; and what a broken beak— hideous bird! splendid plum- 
age; something between a mackaw and a vulture.” 

.Sir Bale spoke jocularl), but with the interest c^f a bird-fancier; 
a taste whicli, when \oung, he had indulged: and for the moment 
forgot his cares and the object ol his unwonted excursion. 

A momeiu alter, a lank slim bird, perfect!) white, started from 
the same boughs, and winged its way to the forest. 

“A kite, 1 think: but its bod) is a little too long, isn’t it?” said 
Sir Bale again, stopping anc* 'ool ing alter its flight also. 

“A foreign kite, 1 daresa)?” saul Feltram. 

All this time there was hopping near them a jay, with the tame- 
ness of :i bird accustomed to these solitudes. It peered over its 
slender wing curiousl) at the \isitors: pecking here and nodding 
there: and thus hopping, it made a circle round them more than 
once, rhen it fluttered up, and perched on a bough of the old oak, 
from the deep lab)rinth of whose branche’i the cither birds had 
emciged; and from theiue it flew* cUnvn and I ghted on the broad 
druidic stone, that stc^od like a cyclopean table on its sunken stone 
props, before the snakelike roots of the oak. 

Across this it hopped conceitedly, as over a stage on w’hich it 
figured becomingly: and after a momentary hesitation, w’ith a little 
spring, it ro^e and winged its way in the same direction which the 
other birds had taken, arid was cjuickly lost in thick forest to the 
left. 
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“Here/’ said Feltram, “this is the tree.” 

“I remember it well! A gigantic trunk; and, yes, those marks; 
but I never before read them as letters. Yes, H. F., so they are — very 
odd I should not have remarked them. I'hey are so large, and so 
strangely drawn-out in some places, and (llled-in in others, and 
distorted, and the moss has grown about them; I don’t wonder I 
took them for natural cracks and chasms in the bark,’’ said Sir Bale. 

“Very like,’’ said Feltram. 

Sir Bale had remarked, ever since they had begun ihcir walk 
from the shore, that Feltram seemed to uiu^ergo a gloomy change. 
Sharper, grimmer, wilder grew his features, and shadow after 
shadow darkened his face wickedly. 

The solitude and grandeur of the forest, and the repulsive gloom 
of his companion’s countenance and demeanour, communicated a 
tone of anxiety to Sir Bale; and they stood still, side by side, in total 
silence for a time, looking toward the forest glades; between them- 
selves and which, on the level sward of the valley, stood many a 
noble tree and fantastic group of forked binh and thorn, in the 
irregular formations into which Nature had thrown them. 

“Now you stand between the letters, (iast your eyes on the stone,’’ 
said Feltram suddenly, and his low stern tones almost startled the 
Baronet. 

Looking round, he perceivctl that he hatl so placed himself that 
his point of vision was exactly from between the two great letters, 
now' half-obliterated, which he had been scruiini/ing just as he 
turned about to look tow'ard the forest of C'.loosiedcl. 

“Yes, so 1 am,’’ said Sir Bale. 

There was w’ithin him an exciteineni and misgiving, akin to the 
sensation of a man going inio battle, and whic h coiiesponded with 
the pale and sombre frown which Feltram woie, and the manifest 
change which had come over him. 

“Look on the stone steadily for a time, and tell me if you see a 
black mark, about the si/e <jf your hand, anywhere upon its sur- 
face,’’ said Feltram. 

Sir Bale affected no airs of scepticism now; his imagination was 
stirred, and a sense of some unknown leality at the bottom of that 
which he had affected to treat before as illusion, inspired a strange 
interest in the exj)eriment. 

“Do you .see it?’’ asked Feltram. 

Sir Bale was watching patiently, but he had observed nothing of 
the kind. 

Sharper, darker, more eager grew the face of Philip Feltram, as 
his eyes traversed the surface of that huge hori/onial block. 
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“Now?" asked IVltiain again. 

No, lie had seen nothing. 

Felliain was growing inanilestl) uneasy. angi> almost; he walked 
awa) a little, and hack again, and then two oi three times round 
the tree, with his hands shut, and tieading ihe giound like a man 
ti ying to waim his leei, and so impaiienily he returned, and looked 
again on the stone. 

Sir Hale was si ill looking, and \ei\ soon said, drawing his brows 
together and looking hard. 

“Ilal — yes — hush. Iheie it is, h\ |o\e! — wait — \es — iheie; it is 
glow iiig ijuite plain. ’ 

It seemed not as it a shadow tell upon the stone, but rathei as il 
rhe Slone became scMiii-ti .inspaient, and jusi under its suilate was 
something d.n k a hand, he* thought it — and darker and darker 
it giew, as if coming up tow aid the suilace, and alter some little 
wa\eiing, il li\cjd iiselt movelessK, pointing, as he thought, towaid 
the ioiest. 

“It looks like a hand,*’ said he. “B\ |o\e. it i.s a hand -pointing 
lowaids the loiesi with a finger.” 

“Don i mind the fingei: look oiiK on that black bluiicd mark, 
.111(1 liom the point wluac* \ou stand, t. iking that point tor \our 
diiection, look totheloiest. 1 ake some tiee oi othei landinaik toi 
an olijeci, eiiiei the toiest theie, and puisne the same line, as well 
as \ou c an, until \ou iiiid little tloweis with lea\es like wood-soirel, 
and witli tall stems and a ted blossom, not laiger than a drop, such 
as sou ha\e not seen betoie, glowing among the liees, and follow 
wheiexei the\ seem to glow ihickest, and ilieie \ou will find him.” 

.Ml the lime th.it l*eln am \.as making this little adcliess. .Sii Bale 
was ende.iNom mg to fi\ his loute b\ such indications as Feltram 
dc'sciibed: .md when he h.id siuceedc'd m vpiiie establishing the 
toiniota peculi.u nee a mel.iiuhoh ash. one huge tiiiib id which 
had been bl.isied b\ lighiiimg, and its pailh sliicken .uni stood 
tiigh .md baikless, '‘iienhiiig its white tmgeis, as it weie. in imita- 
tion into the loiesi, and signing the wa\ toi him — 

‘‘I h.i\e it now.” s.nd lie. “(.oine relli.un. m> i'll come a bit ol the 
wa\ with me. 

Feltr.im made no .mswei, but slow!) .shovik his head, and turned 
and walked a wax, leaving .Sii Bale to undertake his adxciuure 
alone. 

1 he stiange .sound thex had heard Iroin the midst ol the forest, 
like the rumble ol a storm n’ the tar-otl trembling of .’ furnace, had 
(piite ceased. Not a bird was hopping on the gra.ss n* visible on 
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bough or ill tlie sky. Not a living iTcaiiirc was in siglu — never was 
stillness more complete, or silence more oppressive. 

It woulil have been ridiculous to give way to the old reliictaiuc 
which struggled within him. Feltram hail strode down the slope, 
anil was comcaleil by a screen of bushes from his \icw. So alone, 
and full ol an interest quite new to him, he set out in ipiest of Ids 
adventures. 


CHAPTER XX 

The Haunted Forest 


Sii Rale Mardykes walked in a straight line, by bush and siaui, 
over the undulating ground, to the blighted ash I tee: and as he 
approached it, its withered bough stretched inoie giganticalh into 
the air, and the loiest sec'ined to o|)en where it pointed. 

He passed it b), and in a lew minutes had lost sight ol it again, 
and was striding onwaid under the shadow ol the loiesi, which 
already enclosc^cl him. He was directing his inarch with all the caie 
he could, in exactly that line which, according to Felii,im\ lule, 
had been laid down loi him. Now and then, ha\ing, as soldieis 
sa), taken an object, and fixed it well in his menioiy, he would 
pause and look about him. 

As a boy he had never entered the wood so lai ; lot he was undei 
a prohibiticjii, lest he should lose hiinsell in its intricacies, and be 
benighted there. He had often heard that it was h.iunted giound, 
and that too would, when a bov, have cletened him. It w.is on this 
acc(3unt that the scene was so new tc 3 him, and that he* c.iic'd so 
often to stop and look about him. Hctc* and then* a vista opened, 
exhibiting the same utter desertion, and opening laithcr peispec- 
tives through the tall stems of the trees faintly visible in the solemn 
shadow. No flowers could he see, but once or twice a wood ane- 
mone, and now' and then a tiny grove of wood-sorrel. 

Huge oak-trees now^ began to mingle and show themselves more 
and more frequently among the other timber; and gradually the 
forest became a great oak wood unintruded upon by any less noble 
tree. Vast trunks curving outwards to the roots, and expanding 
again at the branches, stood like enormous columns, striking out 
their groining boughs, with the dark vaulting of a crypt. 
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As he walked uiuler the shadow ol these noble tiees, suddenly 
his eye was struck by a strange little flowei, nodding quite alone 
by the knotted root of one ot those huge oaks. 

He stoo|>ed and picked it up, and as he plucked it, with a harsh 
scream just over his head, a large biicl with heavy beating wdngs 
broke away from the midst ol the blanches. He could not see it, 
but he iancied the scream was like that ol the huge inackaw w'hose 
ill-poised lliglit he had watched. 'This conjecture was but founded 
on the (xld cry he had heaid. 

'I'he flower was a curious one — a stem line as a hail supported 
a little bell, that looker! like a drop of blood, and ne\er ceased 
trembling. He walked on, holding tliis in liis fingeis; and soon he 
saw’ anotliei ol the same odd t\pe, then another at a shorter 
distance, thc*n one a little to the tight and another to the left, and 
larthei on a little gioup, and at last the dark slope was all over 
tiembling with these little bells, thicker and thicker as he de- 
scended a gentle declisiis to the bank ol the little biook, which 
flowing through the forest loses itself in the lake. The low murmur 
ol this lorest stream was almost the hist sound, except the shriek 
ol the bird tliat staitled him a little time ago, which had disturbed 
the profound silence ol the wood since he enieied it. Mingling with 
the faint sound ot the biook, he now heaul a harsh human voice 
calling words at inlet sals, the puipoit ol which he couid not yet 
catch; and walking on, he saw seated upon the grass, a strange 
figuie, coipulent, with a gieat hanging nose, the whole face glowing 
like copper. He was diessed in a botile-gicTii cut-vel\et coat, of the 
st)le of Queen .Vnne's leigii, with a dusky crimson waistcoat, both 
o\eilaid with broad and ta *ush(*d gold l.ici', and his silk stockings 
on thick swollen legs, with grc'at buckled shoes, straddling on the 
grass, weie lolled up o\er his kiu*es to his short bieeches. This 
ill-lavouied old lellow. with a powdered wig that came down to his 
shouldeis, had a dice-box in each hand, and was ap|)arentU playing 
his lelt against his tight, and calling the throws with a hoaise 
c awing voice. 

Raising his black piggish eses. he roaied to .Sit Hale, b\ name, to 
come and sit down, taising one ol his die I)o\es, and then in- 
dicating a place on the grass opjxtsiie to him. 

Now Sir Hale insianiU guessed that diis was the man, gipsx, 
warlock, call him what he might, ol whom he had come in search. 
With a strange feeling of curiosits, disgust, and aw’e, he drew near. 
He wa.s resolved to do whatever this old man reejuired of him, and 
to keep him, this time, in good humour. 

Sir Bale did as he bid him, and sat down; and taking the box he 
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presciueil, ihcy bcg;m throwing turn about, with ilncc diit;, the 
copper-fat etl old man teacliiiig liini the value ol the throws, as he 
proceeded, with many a tinse and oath; atul when he ilid not like ;i 
throw, gi inning with a look ot such leal liii), that the mastei ol 
Mat'd) kes almost expected him to whip out his swoid and piitk 
him through as he sat beloie him. 

After some time spent at this pla\. in which guineas p:issed now 
this wa\, now that, chucked acioss the intei\enmg patch ol gi;iss, 
or rather moss, that sei\ed them lor .1 grc'en cloth, the old man 
roared o\er his shoulder, 

“Drink; " and picking up a longstemmc'd conic. d gl.iss which Sn 
Ihde had not obser\ecl beloie, he handcul it o\ei to tin- Ikiionc't: 
and taking another in his Inigeis. he held it up, while .1 \ei\ tall 
slim old man, diessed in a white li\ca\. with powdei(‘d h.iii and 
cada\eious lace, which secMiied to luii out ikmiK .ill iiuo .1 long 
thin hooked nose, acKaiued with a llask in e.uh hand. Looking .it 
the unwieldl) old in;in. with his Iumvn nose, powdeied he. id, .iiid 
all the bottle-gieen, (linison. and gold .ibout him. .ind the* long 
slim seniiig man, with shaip be.ik, and white lioin he. id lo heel, 
standing bs him, Sii Ikilc* was lorcibh leminded ol the* gOMt old 
macaw and the long .ind sleiidei kite, whose colonis ihe\. .iltei 
their lashion, leproduced, with something, also indesc 1 ibable. ol 
the air and chaiactei ol the* biids. Not st. Hiding on (eiemon\, the- 
(jld fellow held up his own gl.i^N hist, which the while l.n ke\ Idled 
from the llask. and then he tilled .Sii ILile's gl.iss. 

Jt was a huge gl.iss, and might ha\e held ;d)oui h.ill ;i pint ; .md 
the liejuor with which the sei\ani lilleil it was someihing ol the 
coloni ol an cipal, and ciicles ol pm pie and gold seemed to be 
spieading contmualh oiitwaid liom ilic* eeniie, .md iminmg m 
ward from the liin, ;md < tossing one anoihei. so .is 10 loiin .1 
bcautilul lipjjling nei-woik. 

“I di ink to Noui bet let ln< k next lime said the old man, lill mg 
his glass high, and winking with one ese, and leei mg knowingls 
with the other; “and )ou know what I mean." 

Sir Hale put the liejuor to his lips. W iner \\ hate\ei it w.is. ne\ei 
had he tasted so delicious a lla\oiir. He diaincMl it to the bottom, 
and placing it on the grass beside him, and looking again at the 
old dicer, who was also setting clown his glass, he saw, loi the Inst 
time, the giacelul figure ol a >oung wcjinan seated on the glass. 
She was dressed in (lcc|i mourning, had a black hood carelessh 
over her head, and, strangelv, wenc a black mask, such as arc used 
at masf|uerades. So much ol her ihioat and chin as he could sec 
were beautifully white; and there was a prettiness in her air and 
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figure which made him think what a beautiful creature she in all 
likelihood was. She was reclining slightly against the burly man in 
bottle-green and gold, and her arm was round his neck, and her 
slender white hand showed itsell over his shoulder. 

“Hoi my little Geaiette,” cried the old fellow hoarsely; “it will 
be time that you and 1 should get home.— So, Bale Mardykes, I 
have Clothing to object to you this time; you’ve crossed the lake, 
and you’ve played with me and won and lost, and drank your glass 
like a jolly companion, and now we know one another; and an 
accpiaintancc is made that will last. I’ll let you go, and you’ll come 
when I call for you. And now you’ll want to know what horse will 
win next month at Rindcitnete races. — W’hisjier me, lass, and I’ll 
tell him.’’ 

So her lips, undei the black curtain, crept close to his ear, and 
she whisj)cred. 

“,\y, so it will;’’ i oared the old man, gnashing his teeth; “it will 
be Rainbow, and now make sour Icest sjreed out of the forest, or I’ll 
set tny black dogs after you, ho, ho, hoi and they may chance to pull 
you down. Away!" 

lie cried this last order with a glare so black, and so savage a 
shake of his huge list, that Sir Bale, merely making his general bow 
to the gi'oup, clapped his hat on his head, and hastily began his 
retreat; hut the same discordant voice yelled after him: 

“You'll want that, you 1(X)1: pick it uj)." .And there came hurtling 
aftei and beside him a great IcMther b.ig, stained, and stuffed with 
a heasy l)uiden, and bounding bv him it .sto]>ped with a little 
wheel that brought it exactly before his feet. 

He picked it up, and lound it heavy. 

ruining about to make h.., acknowU'dgments, he saw the two 
jKTsons in full retieat; the prolane old scoundrel in the bottle- 
green limping and stumbling, yet bcwling along at a wonderful 
rate, with many a jeik and reel, anc' the slender lady in black 
gliding away by his side into the inner depths ol the forest. 

So Sir Bale, with a strange chill, and again in utter solitude, 
pursued his retreat, with his burden, at a swtftci pate, and after 
an hour or so, had lecoscred the |)csint whcie I'C had entered the 
forest, and passing by the diuidic stone and tlic mighty oak, saw 
down the glen at his right, standing by the edge of the lake, Philip 
Feltram, dose to the bow of the boat. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Rindermere 


Feltram looked giim and agitated when Sir Bale came up to him, 
as he stood on the flat stone by whidi the boat was moored. 

"You found him?" said he. 

"Yes." 

"The lady in black was there?" 

"She was." 

"And you played with him?" 

"Yes." 

"And what is that in your hand?" 

"A bag of something, 1 fancy money; it is lieavy; he threw it after 
me. We shall see just now; let us get away." 

"He gave you some of his w'ine to drink?" said Feltram, looking 
darkly in his face; but there w'as a laugh in his eyes. 

"Yes; of course I drank it; my object was to please him." 

"To be sure." 

I'he faint wind that cat t ied them across the lake had (|uitc sub- 
sided by the time ihe\ had i cached the side wheie they now were. 

There was now not wind enough to fill the sail, and it was 
already evening. 

"Give me an oat; we can pull her over in little more than an 
hour," said Sir Bale; "only let us get away." 

He got into the boat, sat down, and placed the leathei bag wdth 
its heavy freightage at his leet, and tcK)k an oar. Feltram loosed the 
ro|x? and shoved the boat oil; and taking his seal also, they began 
to pull together, without another word, until, in about ten mi- 
nutes, they had got a consideiable way oil the (iloc^stedd shore. 

I'he leather bag was too clumsy a Inn den to conc eal; besides, 
Feltram knew' all about the transaction, and .Sir Bale had no need 
to make a secret. The bag was old and soiled, and tied about the 
"neck" with a long leather thong, and it seemed to have been 
sealed with red wax, fragments ol which were still sticking to it. 

He got it o[)cn, and found it full ol guineas. 

"Halt!" cried Sir Bale, delighted, lor he had half apprehended 
a trick upon his hopes; "gold it is, and a lot of it, by Jovcl" 

Feltram did not seem to take the slightest interest in the matter. 
Sulkily and drowsily he was leaning with his elbow on his knee, 
and it seemed thinking of something far away. Sir Bale could not 
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wait to (Glint them any longer. He reckoned them on the bench, 
and found two thousand. 

It took stmie time; and when he had got them back into the 
leather bag, and tied them up again, Feltram, with a sudden start, 
said shaiply, 

“(.oine, take your oai- uidess \ou like the lake by night; and 
see, a wind will soon be up from (iolden Friars!” 

fie cast a wild look towards Maichkes Hall and Snakes Island, 
and apphing himself to his o.ii\ (old Sir Rale to take his also; and 
noiliing loath, the Raionet did so. 

It was slow work, for the boat was not built lor sjx^ed; and by 
the time the\ had got about midway, the sun went down, and 
twilight and the melandioh flush ot the sunset lints were upon 
the lake* and fells. 

“Ho! hi‘ie (oiues the biee/e- up liom C>oldcn Fiiais," said 
Feliiain: "we shall ha\e enough to fill the saiU now. li \ou don't 
leal sjriiits and Snakes Island, it is all the better lor us it slioidd 
blow lioin that |>oini. li it l>lew lioin \Iaid\kes now. it woidd be 
a stiff pull loi sou and me to get this tub honi(‘.’‘ 

1 alking as if to hiuisell, and laughing low. he adjusted the sail 
and took the tiller, and so, sielding to the rising Iriee/e, the boat 
glided slowh toward still dist.uit Mardskes Hall. 

'l ire moon i a..ie out. and the shore grew nrisi\ . and the towering 
lells rose like sheeted gi.ints: .md leaning on the gunwale ol the 
boat. Sir Rale, with the tush and gurgle ol the water on the boat’s 
side sounding lainth in his e.n. thought ol his clas s adseuiure, 
which seemed to him like a dream - iric r c^lible but lor the heavy 
bag that l.i\ between his feel 

.\s the\ jiassed Snakes hland. a hide mist, like a Iraginent of a 
log. seemed todtilt with them, and Sir Rale l.nuied that tvhenever 
it c.nne ne.n the bo.u’s siile she made a dip, as it ''trained toward 
the water; .md Feltr.nn alwass put out his harrcl, as it waxing it 
liom him, and the mist seemc’d to obex the gesture; but relumed 
again and .igain, aiiii the same thing alwaxs hap|HMicd. 

It xvas three weeks alter, that Sir Rale, siitirrg up in his bed, xeix 
pale and xvan, xxiih his silk night-cap iiocldin,i on c»ne side, and his 
iliin hand exiended on tlie coxcrlei, xvhere the dottm' had been 
feeling his pulse, in his darkened room, related all the' wonders ol 
this day to Doctor TorAcy. The doctor had attended him through 
a fever which followed irninediateh upon his visit to Tloostedd 

“And, m\ dear sir, bx juj)iter. can xou reallx believe all that 
delirium to be sober faitr” said the doctor, sitting Ly the bedside, 
and actually laughing. 
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*'l can't help believing it, because 1 can*t distinguisli in any way 
between all that and ever) thing else that actually hap|)cncd, and 
which I must believe. Anil, except that this is more wonderful, 1 
can find no reason to reject it, that tloes not as well apply to all 
the rest.” 

“dome, come, my dear sir, this will never do — nothing is more 
common. I'liese illusions accompanying fever frccjuently antedate 
the attack, and the man is actually laving before he knows he is 
ill.” 

“But what do you make of that bag of gold?” 

“Some one has lent it. You had better ask dl about it ol Feliram 
when you can see him; for in s|x!aking to me he seemed to know 
all about it, and leitainh did not seem to think the matter at all 
out of the tommonplaie. It is just like that lisherman’s stoiy, about 
the hand that drew Feltram into the water on the night that he 
was nearly diowncd. Fveiy one can see what that was. Why of 
course it was simph the refleition of his own hand in the water, 
in that vivid lightning. When \ou have been out a little and have 
gained strength \ou will shake oil these dreams.” 

“I should not wonder,” saitl Sir Bale. 

It is not to be supjiosed that Sir Bale re|H)rted all that was in his 
mcmor\ lesjXiiting his stiange vision, il suih it was, at (iloostedd. 
He made a selection ol the incidents, and tinew over the whole 
achentuic an entireh accidental chaiacter, aticl clesciibecl the 
nione\ which tlie old man had thrown to him as amounting to a 
purseol li\e guineas, aticl mentioned nothing of the passage’s wliiih 
bore on the coming lace. 

Good Doctor roi\e\, theielcjie, lejKnted only that Sit Bale’s 
cieliiium had lelt two or thiee illusions slicking in his inc‘moi\. 

But il ihe\ weie illusiotis, ihe\ sui\i\ed the event ol his ieic)\er\, 
and lemainecl impiesseci on Iiis meinoiy with the shaipness ol \eiy 
recent and accuiateh obseixecl lact. 

He was resolved on going icj the iacc*s ol Rinclei met c*, wlieie, 
having in his |>ossession so weight) a guaiantc.e as the leathci 
pulse, he was determined to stake it all bold!) on Rainl)ow-- 
against which hoise he was glad to hear theie were \eiy hea\y odds. 

The race came oil. One hcjise was sc latched, anothc;! bolted, the 
rider ol a third tuined out to ha\e lost a buckle and ihiee halb 
{>eiKe and so was an ounce and a hall under weight, a fouith 
knocked down the jk)sI neat Rinderncss churchyaicl, and was held 
to have done it with his lelt instead of his right knee, and so had 
run at the wiong side. I he lesult was that Rainbow came in fiisi, 
and I shoidcl be afraid to sa\ how mtic h Sir Bale wcm. It was a sum 
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that paid off a heavy debt, and left his affairs in a much more 
manageable state. 

From this time Sir Bale prospered. He visited Cloostedd no 
more; but Feltram often crossed to that lonely shore as heretofore, 
and it is believed conveyed to him messages which guided his 
betting. One thing is certain, his luck never deserted him. His 
debts disap|x;ared; and his love of continental life seemed to have 
departed. He became content with Mardykes Hall, laid out money 
on it, and although he never again cared to cross the lake, he 
seemed to like the scenery. 

In some res|x;cts, however, he lived exactly the same odd and 
unpopular life. He saw no one at Mardykes Hall. He practised a 
very strict reserve. The neighbours laughed at and disliked him, 
and he was voted, whenever any accidental contact arose, a very 
tlisagreeable man; and he had a shrewd and ready sarcasm that 
made them afraid of him, and himself more disliked. 

Odd rumours prevailed about his household. It was said that his 
old relations with Philip Feltram had become reversed; and that 
he was as meek as a mouse, and Feltram the bully now. It was also 
said that Mrs. Jula|)er had one Sunday evening when she drank 
tea at tlic V^icar’s, told his good lady very nnsteriously, and with 
many charges of setreiy, that Sir Bale was none the better of his 
late-found wealth; tliai he had a load u|X)ii his spirits, that he was 
afraid of Feltram, and so was every one else, more or less, in the 
house; that he was either mad or woise; and that it was an eerie 
dwelling, and strange company, and she should be glad herself of 
a change. 

(iood Mrs. Bedel told her •>iend Mrs. Torvey; and all Golden 
Friars heanl all this, and a gexx! deal more, in an inaedibly short 
time. 

All kinds of rumours now prevailed in Golden Friars, con- 
necting Sir Bale’s successes on the turf with some mysterious doings 
in C'l(X)stedd Forest. Philip Feltram laughed when he heard these 
stoiies — es|x'(ially wlu'ii he heard the stoiy that a supernatural 
|H'rsonage hail lent the Baronet a purse full of mone) 

“You sliould not talk to Doctor Torvey so, ..:r.” said he grimly; 
“he's the greatest tattler in the town. It was old Farmer Trebeek, 
who could bu\ and sell us all down here, who lent that money. 
Partly from good-will, hut not without acknowledgment. He has 
my hand for the first, not uorth much, and yours to a bond for the 
two thousand guineas \ou brought home with \ou. It seems strange 
you should not rememlxi that venerable and kind old farmci 
whom you talked with so long that day. His grandson, who expects 
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to Stand well in his will, being a trainer in Lord Varney's stables, 
has sometimes a tip to give, and he is the source of your informa- 
tion.*' 

“By Jove, I must be a bit mad, then, that’s all,” said Sir Bale, 
with a smile and a shrug. 

Philip Feltram moped about the house, and did precisely what 
he pleased. The change which had taken place in him became 
more and more pionounced. Dark and stern he always l(K)ked, and 
often malignant. He was like a man |K>ssessed of one evil thouglit 
which never left him. 

There was, besides, the gcxKl olil Ciothic. su|XTstition of a bargain 
or sale of the Baronet s soul to the arch-fiend. This was, of course, 
very cautiously whispered in a place wheie lie had influence. It 
was only a coarser and directer version of a suspicion, that in a 
more credulous gcneiation iKmeiratcd a lc\el of society ejuite 
exempt from such follies in our day. 

One evening at dusk. Sir Bale, sitting after his dinner in his 
window, saw the tall figure of Feltram, like a dark streak, standing 
mo\clessly by the lake. An unpleasant feeling moved him, and then 
an impatience. He got up, and having primed hiinsell with two 
glasses of brandy, walked down to the edge of the lake, and placed 
himself beside Feltram. 

“L(X)king down from the window.” said he, nerved with his 
Dutch courage, “and seeing sou standing like a |>ost, do \ou know 
what 1 began to think ot?” 

Feltram Icxjked at him, but answered nothing. 

“I began to think of taking a -marry in ir.” 

Feltram nodded. The announcement had not piodiiced the Icmsi 
effect. 

“Why the devil will you make me so uncomfortable! dan t you 
be like yourself — what you ivcrc, I mean? I won’t go on li\ ing here 
alone with you. I’ll take a wife, J tell you. I’ll choose a gcnul 
church-going woman, that will ha\c every man, woman, and child 
in the house on iheii niarnjw-lK>nes twice a da), morning and 
evening, and three timc‘s on Sundays. How will )ou like that?” 

“Yes, )ou will be married,” said Feltram, with a (|uiet decision 
which chilled Sir Bale, for he had by no means made up his mind 
to that desperate .step. 

Feltram slowly walked away, and that conversation ended. 

Now an odd thing hapj:x?ned about this time. There was a family 
of Feltram — county genealogists could show how related to the 

.lished family of dlcx)stedd — living at that time on their estate 
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not lar ironi (^arlislc. Three co-heiresses now represented it. They 
were gi'cat beauties — ihe belles of their county in their day. 

One was niarriecl lo Sir Oliver Haworth of Haworth, a great 
family in those times. He was a knight of the shire, and had re- 
fused a baronetage, and, it was said, had his eye on a jx^eragc. The 
other sister was married to Sir William Walsingham, a wealthy 
baronc‘i; and the thiid and youngest, Miss Janet, was still unmar- 
ried, and at home at (iloudcsly I fall, wheie her aunt, Lady Har- 
bottle, lived with her. and made a dignified cha|>oron. 

Now it so fell out that Sir Bale, having business at Carlisle, and 
knowing old Lady Harbotile, paid his respects at Cloudcsly Hall; 
and being no less than fi\e and-torty )eais of age, was for the first 
lime in his life, seriously in love. 

Miss Janet was extremely prett\ a fan beauty with brilliant 
reil lips and huge blue e\es. and ever so many pretty ilim|)les when 
she talked and smiled. It w.is odd. but not pet haps against the 
(ourse of nature, that a man, though so old as he, and cpiite blast*, 
should fall at last under that fascination. 

But what are we to sa\ of the strange infatuation of the >oung 
hub? No one muld tell why she liked him. It was a craze. Her 
ianiilN weie .igaiiist it. her intimates, her old nurse? — all would not 
do: and the ochlest thing was. that he seemed to lake no pains to 
please hei. I he end ol this stiange iourtshi|> was that he manied 
hei; .ind she <ame home to .\Iaid\kcs Hall, determined to please 
e\er\body. and to be the h.tppic*st woman in England. 

With her tame a lemale cousin, a g(HHl deal her senior, past 
ihirtN - (ieitnule Maiinard |)ale and sad, but very gentle, and 
with all the piettiness th.u c..n belong to her sears. 

This \oimg Kids has a loinaiice. Her hero i.-^ lar away in India; 
and shi\ content to await his unceiiain leturn with means to 
accomplish the hojK* ol their Uses, in that frail clitiiue has long 
embarkc^cl ail the put pose and lose ol her life. 

When L.id\ .MarcUkes lame home, a new leaf was, as the phrase 
is. turned o\er. I he iieighbouis ,md all ilie countrv people were 
willing to gi\e the Hall a new' iiial. Theie was visiting and re- 
turning of \isits: .uul \oimg Lad\ .MarcUkes was liked and ad- 
mired. It could not indc'ed ha\e been otherwise. lUii here the 
improvement in the' relations ol M.ucUkes Hall W’iih other homes 
cc'ased. On one exc u.se or atiotliei Sir Bale postponed or evaded the 
hospitalitic's which establish intimacies. Some people said he was 
jealous ol his \oung and lieautilid wile. But lor the most part his 
reserve was set down to the old inhospitable cause, .some ungenial 
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dei'eci in hi.s chanuicT; and in a lidlc time the tramp ot horses and 
roll of carriage-wheels were seldom heard up or down the broad 
a\enue of March kes Hall. 

Sir Bale liked this sec'lusic:m: and liis wile, "so infatuated with 
her idolatry of that gracelc'ss old man," as surrounding young 
ladies said, that she was wc‘11 content to forego ihe society of the 
c'ount\ pc'ople for a less inteirupted enjoxmem ol tli.tt of her hus- 
band. "\\ hat she could see in him" to interest or amuse her so, that 
for his sake she was willing to be "liuiied alixe in that lonely 
place. “ the same critics weie perpc'iiialh wo ideting. 

A seat and more p.issed tints: lor the \oung wile, happih zvrv 
happih indeed, h.id it not bevn lor one topic on which she* .mcl hc‘r 
husb.ind could not agree. 1 his was I’hilip Feltiam; <md an odd 
cjuairel it wms. 


c:HAPri:R wii 

Sir Hair is F right e)iC(l 


I'o Feltram she h.id conceixed. at hist sight, .i honor. It w.is not a 
mete aiitipaihx; teai miiiglccl laigc'lx in it. .Xllhoiigh nIu* did not 
.see him olten, tliis lesiiess dicMcl giew upon her so. th.it she urged 
his dismissal upon Nil Ihde, ofiermg to pioxicle, her se ll, toi him a 
handsome annuitx . c hat gc‘d on that p.iit ol hcM |)ropeitx winch, bx 
her marri.ige settlement. Ii.id lemaiiied in hei powc i. I lic ic* w.is .1 
time when Sir Bale was onlx tc)c) .uixioiis to get 1 id ol him. But that 
was changed now. Nothing could now induce the li.iioiiet to pait 
with him. He at hist ex.ided .ind lesistc'd cjuietlx. Ihit, iiigc'd with 
a peisexeraiuc* to which he w.is unused, he at List bioke into Imx 
that a]jpallecl hei, <ind swou* th.it il he was woiried mote upon the* 
subject, he would le.ixe hc-i and the countrx, .mcl see neithc i again. 
This exhibition ol xiolc*tice .ilfiighted her all the moie bx le.ison 
ol (he ccjntrasi; lor up to this he had iieen an uxorious husband. 
Lad) Maidxkes was in hxsteiics, .md thoroughlx IrighteiU'cl, .mcl 
remained in hei rciom loi two 01 three cLixs. Sii liale went up to 
London about business, and was not iiome lor moie th.m a week. 
This was the first little scjuail that distuibed the seieiiiiy ol tlieir 
sky. 

I'his point, therelore, xvas settled; but soon iheic came other 
things to sadden Lady Mardxkes. 1 heie occuiic.'d a little incident. 
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soon after Sir Bale’s return linm I.oihIoii, which recalled the topic 
on which tlie) had so nearly quarrelled. 

Sir Bale had a diessin^-nwHii, remote lioin the bedrooms, in 
which he sal and read and sometiinc^s smoked. One night, alter the 
house was all cjuiei, the Baionei being still up, the bel! of this 
dressing-rooin lang long and fuiiously. It was such a peal as a 
person in extreme tciior might ring. I.ady .Mardykes, with her 
maid in hcT room, heaid it; and in gieai alarm she ran in her 
dic*ssing-gown down the galleiy to Sit Bale's loom. .Mallaid the 
butler had already aiii\ed. and was '^tiiving to force the door, 
which was s(.*< ured. It ga\e wa\ just as she reached it, and she 
rushed through. 

Sir Bale was standing with the bell-rope in his hand, in the 
extremest agitation, looking like a ghost: and Phili|3 Feltiam was 
sit t iiig in his c haii . w ith a d:u k smile fixed upon him. Fot a minute 
she thought hr had aitrinpit-d to a'^sassinate hi^ master. She could 
not othei wise ac ( f)unt loi ihescc*ne. 

1 lu‘ie h.id been nothing ol the kind, howe\'T: as her husband 
assured hei again atid again, as she* la\ sohl>ing on his breast, with 
her aims about his ne( k. 

“ To hei dsing honi.” she alteiwaids said to her cousin, “she 
newer could lotgca ihedieadlul look in felli.im's lace." 

No ex|datiaiion ol that scene did she e\ei obtain Irom Sir Bale, 
nor .in\ clue to the caust* ot rhe agon\ that was so j>owerhdl\ 
e\piessc*d in his c ouiiu ii.iiu e. 1 hus much onh she learneii licim 
him, til. It I'eltiam had sought that iiiieniew tor the pin pose ot 
annoiinc iiig his dep.ii line', whic Ii was to take |>lace within rhe \eiir. 

■*\ou aie not soii\ lo Iicm- that Ibit il \oii knew all. sou might. 
Let the cuise ll\ wluie it ii.is, it will come back \u roost. So, 
dailing. let us disiuss him no moic*. ^onr wish is gi anted, di.s 
irafis." 

Sonic* c lisis. dm mg tins iniei\ic*w. siciued to h.oe Oicuired in 
the* iclations between .So Ikde and Felti mi. lienc eloi ward thes 
selclom c’xc hanged .• w<»iil; and when the\ did spc*»ik, it wms cc)ldl\ 
.ind sIioiiIn. like men who weie neai Is siiangeis. 

One cl. IN in the* couit\aicl. Sii Bale see ing 1\ ttram leaning upon 
the* par.ipc‘1 that on ei looks the Like. .ippicMchecl him. tind s;iid in 
.1 low lone, 

“I nc* been thinking il nvc* — th.it is. 1-- do ONve ih.u uu)iu*y to old 
I rebeck, it is high time I should p.iN it. 1 nnms ill, iin»^l had lost my 
lieacl at the lime: but it mined i»ui liukilN, .iiul it ought to be paid. 
1 don’t like the idea ol .i bond turning up, and a lot ol interest. 

’The old lellow meant it loi a present. He is richer than )ou 
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are; he wisheil to give the laiiiily a lilt. He bus dcstimcil the bond, 
1 believe, aiul in no case will he take payment.” 

”No fellow lias a right to foree his money on another,” answered 
Sir Bale. ”1 never asked him. Besides, as you know, I was not really 
myself, and the whole thing seems to me quite dillerent Irom what 
you sa\ it was; anti, so lar as my brain is toncerned, it was all a 
phantasmagoria; but, you say, it was he.” 

“Every man is aaountable lor what he iiiteiuls anti lor what he 
thinks he does,” said Feliram t ynicalh. 

“Well, I’m atcountable for dealing with tliat witketl oltl tliter I 
thought 1 saw — isn't that it? But 1 must pay '>ltl I'rebetk all the 
same, since the money was his. Clan you manage a meeting?” 

“Look tlowii here. Oltl I'rebeck has just lantlctl; he will sleep 
to-night at the George and Dragon, to meet his tattle in the 
morning at Cioltlen Friars lair. \ou tan speak to him \ ourself.” 

So sa\ing Feltram glidetl awa\, leaving Sir Bale the task of 
opening the matter to tlie wealth) fanner ol (lloostetltl Fells. 

.\ broad fiiglit of steps leads tlown Irom the tourt\aitl to the 
level of the jett\ at the lake: ami Sir Bale tlest ended, and actostetl 
the \eneiable larnier. who was bluii, honest, anti as liank as a man 
can be who speaks a patois whith hartll) a living man but himself 
can understantl. 

Sir Bale asketl him (o tome to the Hall anti take lumheon; but 
Trebeck was in haste, (lattle had arrived which he wanted to hnjk 
at, anti a ponv awaited him on the load, haul b\. to Golden Friais; 
anti the oltl iellow must mount and awav. 

I'hen Sir Bale, laving his hand upon his arm in a maimei th.it 
was at once lolly and allet tionate, told in his e.irs the subject on 
whith he wished to be undei stood. 

I'he old laimer looked haid at him, and shook his he.td and 
laughed in a way that would have been insup|)orl.ible in a house, 
and told him, “1 hev nan a bond o' thoine, mon.” 

“1 know how that is; so does IMiilip Feltram.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, 1 must replace the monev.” 

The old man laughed again, and in his outlandish dialect told 
him to wait till he asked him. Sir Bale pressed it, but the old Iellow 
put it oil with outlandish bantei; and as the Baionet giew testy, 
the la) met onlv waxed more and more liilarious, and at last, 
mounting his shaggv pony, rode oil, still laughing, ;it a canter to 
C^olden Friars; and when he icMihed (rolclen Friars, and got into 
the hall ot the (ieoige and Dr.igon, he asked Richard rurnbull 
with a chuckle ii he ever knew a man ret use an oliei ol money, or a 
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man want to pay wlio did not owe; and inquired whether the 
Squire down at iMardykes Hall niightn*t be a bit “wrang in t* 
garrets. All this, however, other jxiople said, was intended merely 
to conceal the fact that he really had, thn^iigh sheer loyalty, lent 
the money, or rather bestowed it, thinking the old family in 
jcHipardy, and meaning a gilt, was determined to hear no more 
about it. 1 can’t say; 1 only know j>cople held, some by one inter- 
pretation, some by another. 

As the caterpillar sickens and changes its hue when it is about 
to undergo its translonnation, so an cx’d change took place in 
Felt ram. He grew even moie silent and morose; he seemed always 
in an agitation and a scdet rage. He used to walk through the 
wcxxllands on the slopes of the iells above Mardykcjs, muttering to 
himsell, picking up the rotten sticks with which the ground was 
strewn, breaking them in his hands, and hurling them from him, 
and stamping on the earth as he paced up and dorvn. 

One night a thimder-stonn came on, the wind blowing gently up 
from (>olden Friars. It was a night black as pitch, illuminated only 
by the intermittent glare of the lightning. At the fcx)t of the stairs 
Sir hale met Feltiam. whom he liad not seen for some days. He 
had his cloak and hat on. 

“I am going to 01<H)siedd to-night, ’ he said, “and if ail is as I 
expect, 1 sha n't return. We remember all, you and 1.’' And he 
tKKlded and walked down the passage. 

Sir Bale kiu.*w that a (l iNis harl happened in his own life. He felt 
faint and ill, and reiiii ned to the room where he had been sitting. 
'1 hionghout th.it nielaiuholy night he did nor go to his bed. 

In the inoining he learned 'hat Marlin, who had been out late, 
saw' Felt ram get the boat oil, .ind sail towards the other side. The 
night was so daik that he could only see him start; but the w'ind 
was light and coming uj) the lake', so that without a tack he could 
cMsil) make the other sitle Feltrain did not retuin. 1 he bc'at was 
found last to the ring at Ciioostedd landing place. 

LacK MauUkes was relic*\eci, and for a time was happier than 
e\ei. It was dillerent with Sir Bale; and altei wards her sky grew 
daik also. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

A Lady in Black 

Shortly after this, there arrived at the George and Dragon a 
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Stranger. He was a man somewhat past forty, embrowned by distant 
travel, and, his years considered, wonderfully good-looking. He 
had good eyes; his dark-brown hair had no sprinkling of gray in 
it; and his kindly smile showed very white and even teeth. He 
made inquiries about neighbours, especially respecting Mardykes 
Hall; and the answers seemed to interest him profoundly. He 
inquired after Philip Feltram, and shed tears when he heard that 
he was no longer at Mardykes Hall, and that Trebeck or other 
friends could give him no tidings of him. 

And then he asked Richard Turnbull to show him to a quiet 
room; and so, taking the honest fellow by the hand, he said, 

“Mr. Turnbull, don’t you know me?” 

“No, sir,” said the host of the George and Dragon, after a 
puzzled stare, “I can't say I do, sir.” 

The stranger smiled a little sadly, and shook his head: and with 
a gentle laugh, still holding his hand in a ver\ friendly way, he 
said, “I should have known you anywhere, Mr. rurnbull — any- 
where on earth or water. Had you turned up on the Himalayas, or 
in a junk on the Canton river, or as a dervish in the mostjiie of St. 
Sophia, 1 should ha\c recognised ni) old friend, and asked what 
news from (iolden Friars. But ol course I’m changed. You were a 
little my senior; and one advantage among many you have o\er 
your juniors is that \ou don’t change as we do. 1 have played many 
a game of hand-ball in the inn-\aid of the George, Mr. Tiirnbull. 
\'ou often wagered a pot of ale on my play, you uschI to say I’d 
make the best player ol fives, and the best singer ol a song, within 
ten miles round the meer. ^'ou used to have me behind the bar 
when I was a bo), with more ol an a])petite than 1 have now. 1 was 
then at Mardykes Hall, and used to go back in old .Mail in’s boat. 
Is old Marlin still alive?” 

“Ay, that — he — is,” said T urnbull slowly, as he eyed the stranger 
again carefully. ”1 don’t know who you can be, sir, unless you are 
— the boy — \Villiam Feltram. La! he was seven or eight years 
younger than Philip. But, lawk! — Well — By Jen, and be you 
Willie Feltram? But no, you can’t!” 

“Ay, Mr. T urnbull, that very boy — WTllie Feltram — even he, 
and no other; and now you'll shake hands with me, not so iormally, 
but like an old friend.” 

“Ay, that I will,” said honest Richard Turnbull, with a great 
smile, and a hearty grasp of his guest's hand; and they both 
laughed together, and the younger man's eyes, for he was an 
affectionate fool, fdlecl up with tears. 

“ And I want you to tell me this,” said William, after they had 
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talked a little quietly, "now that there is no one to interrupt us, 
what has become of my brother Philip? I heard from a friend an 
account of his health that has caused me unspeakable anxiety." 

His health was not bad; no, he was a hardy lad, and liked a 
walk over the fells, or a pull on the lake; but he was a bit daft, 
every one said, and a changed man; and, in troth, they say the air o’ 
Mardykes don t agree with every one, no more than him. But that’s 
a tale that’s neither here nor there." 

"Yes," said W^illiam, “that was what they told me — his mind 
affected. God help and guard us! 1 have been unhappy ever since; 
and if 1 only knew it was well with poor Philip, 1 think I should 
be too happy. And where is Philip now?" 

"He cTossetl the lake one night, having took leave of Sir Bale. 
They thought he was going to old Trebeck’s up the Fells. He likes 
the Felirams, and likes the folk at Mard)kes Hall — though those 
two families was not always o’er kind to one another. But Trebeck 
sped nowt o* him, nor no one else; and what has gone wi’ him no 
one can tell." 

"I heard that also." said William with a deep sigh. "But I hoped 
it hail been cleared up i)y now, and something happier been known 
of the p<K)r lellow by this time. I’d gi\e a great deal to know — I 
don’t know what 1 would not give to know — J’m so unhappy about 
him. And now, my giM>d old friend, tell your people to get me a 
chaise, for 1 must go to Mard\kes Hall; and, first, let me have a 
room to dress in." 

At Manlykes Hall a pale and pretty lady was looking out, alone, 
from the stone-shaiied iliawing-room window across the louriyard 
and the balustrade, on wliic- sioixl many a great stone cup with 
flowers, whose leases were half slied and gone with the winds — 
emblem of her hopes. The solemn melancholy ol the towering fells, 
the ripple of the lonely lake, deepened hei sadness. 

I’he unwonteil sound nf larriagc-^^ heels awoke her fri>m her 
rt‘vei ie. 

Befoie the (liaise reached the steps, a hand from it.s window had 
seized the h.uulle, the dix^r was thrown open, and William feltram 
jumjied out. 

She was in the hall, she knew not how: and, with a wild scream 
and a sob, she thiew herself into his arms. 

Here at last was an end ol the long waiting, the dejeaion which 
had reached almost the |x)int of despair. .Vnd like two rescued from 
shipwreck, they clung together in an agony of happiness. 

William had cDine back with no veiT splendid fo'iime. It was 
enough, and only enough, to enable them to inairy. Prudent 
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people would have thought it, very likely, too little. But he was 
now home in England, with health unimpaired by his long sojourn 
in the East, and with intelligence and energies improved by the 
discipline of his arduous struggle with fortune. He reckoned, there- 
fore, upon one way or other adding something to their income; 
and he knew that a few hundreds a year would make them ha})pier 
than hundreds of thousand could other people. 

It was live years since they had parted in Eiante, w’here a journey 
oi importance to the Indian firm, whose right hand he was, had 
brought him. 

'I'he refined tastes that are supposed lo aci iinpany gentle blcMnl, 
his love of an, his talent for music and drawing, had an idenially 
attracted the attention of the little travelling pau\ whic h old Lady 
Harbotlle chaperoned. Miss Janet, now Lady .Mard\kc's, learning 
that his name was Felirain, made iiujniiy tlnongh a common 
friend, and learned what iiiteresied her still more about him. It 
ended in an acquaintance, which his manl\ and gentle nature and 
his entertaining cjualities soon improvc'd into an intimacy. 

Feltram had chosen to work his own w'ay, being ptoiid, and also 
prosperous enough to pre\ent his pride*, in this lespec t, Irom lieing 
placed under too se\ere a piessure ol temptation. He heard not 
from but ol his brother, through a Irientl in London, and more 
lately from Ciertrude, whose account ol him u.is sad and c*ven 
alanning. 

When Lad\ Mardykes came in, her delight knew no bounds. 
She had already lormed a plan lor their Intine, and was not to be 
j)ut oil — William Fehiam was to lake the gieai gia/ing iarm that 
belonged to the Marchkes estate; or, il he preleried it, to farm it 
for her, sharing tlie profits. She w’antc‘d someiliing to interest hei, 
and this was jtisl the thing. It w.is hardly hall-a-mile aw.iy, up the 
lake, and there W'as such a comloi table house .md gaiden, .ind she 
and (iertrude ccjuld be as much togetlua as e\c.i almost; and, in 
fact, Gertrude and her husband clnild be nearly alwa\s .it .Mar* 
dskes Hall. 

So eager and entreating was she, that theie was no escajie. The 
plan was adopted irnmediateh on their m.aniage, and no happier 
neighbours for a time were ever known. 

But was Lady Mardykes content? was she e\cn exem|)t from the 
heartache w’hich each mortal thinks he has all to himsc*ll? 'I'he 
longing of her life was lor cliildren; and again and again had her 
hopes been disap|K>inted. 

One tiny pretty little baby indec*d was born, and li\ed for two 
years, and then died; and none liad come to supply its place and 
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break the childless silence in the great old nursery. That was her 
sorrow: a greater one than men tan understand. 

Another source of grief was this: that Sir Bale Mardykes con- 
ceived a dislike to William Feltram that was unaccountable. At 
first suppressed, it betrayed itself negatively only; but with time 
it increased; and in the end the Baronet made little secret of his 
wish to get rid of him. Many and ingenious were the annoyances 
he contrived; and at last he told his wife plainly that he wished 
William Feltram to fiiul some other abode lor himself. 

Lady Mardykes pleaded earnestly, and even with tears; for if 
Gcrtiiule were to leave the neighbourhood, she well knew how 
utterly .solitary her own life would become. 

Sir Bale at last vouchsafed some little light as to his motives. 
There was an old story, he told her, that his estate would go to a 
Feltram. He had an instiiuti\e distrust of that family. It was a 
feeling not given him for nothing; it might be the means of 
deieating their plotting and strategy. Old Trebeck, he fancied, 
had a finger in it. Philip Feltram had told him that Mardykes wits 
to pass away to a Feltram. Well, they might conspire; but he would 
take what care he could that the estate should not be stolen from 
his family. He di<l not want his wile slriju of her jointure, or his 
children, if he had .my, left without bread. 

All this sounded \ery like madness; but the idea was proi>ounded 
by Philip Feltram. His own jealousy was at bottom founded on 
sujx'rstiiion which he would not avow and could hardly define. 
He bilteily blamed himself for having permitted William Feltram 
to plac e himself where he was. 

In the midst ol these aim m.es William Feltram was seriously 
thinking of throwing up the fann. and seeking similar occupation 
scmiewherc else. 

One day, walking alone in the thick wcxxl that skirts the lake 
near his farm, he w.is discus-sing this problem with himself; and 
every now and then he repeated his ejuestion, "Shall 1 throw it up, 
and gi\e him the lease back if he likes.’'” On a sudden he heard a 
voice near him say : 

“Hold it. you fool! hold hard, you fool! hold it, you fex)!!" 

Ihe situation being lonely, he was utterly pu//led to account 
for the inieri uption, until on a sudden a huge parrot, green, 
crimson, and yellow, plunged from among the lx>ughs over his 
head to the ground, and partlv flying, and partly hopping and 
tumbling along, got lamelv, but swibly, out of sight among the 
thick underwcxxl; and !ie could neither start it iiur heai it any 
more. The interruption reminded him of that which befel Robin- 
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son Crusoe. It was more singular, however; lor he owiieil no such 
bird; and its strangeness impressed the omen all the more. 

He related it when he got home to his wife; and as people when 
living a solitary life, and also suilering, are prone to superstition, 
she did not laugh at the adventure. ;is in a healtliier state of spirits, 
I suppose, she would. 

They continued, however, to distiiss tlie iiuesiion logeiher; and 
all the more iiulustrioiislv as a farm of iJie s;une kiiul. oidy some 
fifteen miles away, was now ollered to all l)idders, under .moilier 
landlord, (iertrude, who lelt Sir lialt ’s iiiikindness all llu* more 
that she was a distant (oiisin ol liis. .is it had pioved on (ompai iiig 
notes, was verv strong in lav our ol ilie ihange. and hail been 
urging it with true tcminine ingenuiiv and pia sistein upon Jier 
husband. A verv singular ilieam lather damped her ardour, how- 
ever, and it appeared thus: 

She h;id gone to lu‘i bed lull oi this subjeit; and she* thought, 
althougli she loulil noi lemember h.iving done so, had i.illen 
asleep. She was still thinking, as she had been all the dav, about 
leaving the larm. It seemed to lier ih.it she was tpiiie .iw.ike, .mil a 
candle burning all the time in the room, awaiting the letuin ol 
her husband, who was ;iVNav .it the lait near llawoith; she s.nv the 
interior ol the room disiiiutlv. it w.is a sultiv night, and .1 little bit 
of the window w.is laised. \ veiv slight sound in that diieition 
attrai ted her .mention; .md to hei sin |)i ise she s.iw .1 jav hop upon 
the window-sill, and into the loom. 

Uj>sat (ieitrude, surpiised .ind a little si.ulled .u tlu‘ visit oi so 
large a bird, without pieseme ol mind lot tlu* moment even to 
frighten it aw.iv, and sl.inng .u it, .is ihe\ sav. with ail hei eves. 
A sola st(;od at the loot ol the bed; .ind undei this the bud swiltlv 
hopped. She extended her h.uid now to take the bell-rope .it the 
leit side ol the bed, and in doing so dis|)ia(ed thi i ml. tins, wliiih 
were open onlv .11 the loot. She was am.i/ed theie to see a l.idv 
dressed entirelv in bl.uk, .md with the old-l.ishioned hood over 
her head. She was voting ;ind pietty, ;md lookeil kindlv .it lier, but 
with now and then .1 slight (ontiaiiion ol lips .md evebiows that 
indicates pain. 1 his little t w iti hing w.is momentaj and lei iirred, 
it seemed, about ome or twiie in .1 minute. 

How it was that she was not liighlened on seeing this lady, 
standing like an old liiend at het bedside, she loiild not allei wards 
understand. Some inlluenie besid«-s the kindness ol her look pie- 
vented any sens.ition ol terioi .it the time. With .1 veiv white hand 
the young lady in blaik held a white handkeiihiel piessed to her 
bosom at the top ol her bodice. 
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"Who ;ire you?" asked Gcrirude. 

1 am a kinswoman, although you don’t know me; and 1 have 
come to tell you that you must not leave Fax well" (the name of 
the plate) or Janet. 11 you go, I will go with you; and 1 can 
make )ou fear me." 

Her \oi(e was vei\ distinct, but alscj \ery faint, with something 
uiidulatoiy in it, that seemed tcj entei (iertrude’s head rather than 
hei ear. 

S.ixing this she smiled hoiribly, and, lilting her handkerthief, 
disclosed lor .t moment a gieat wound in her breast, deep in which 
( »ei Irnde saw d.u kls the head ol a sn.ike wi ithing. 

I lei (‘Upon she uttered a wild sc team ol terror, and, diving under 
the bed clothes, remained moie dead tlian ali\e theie, until her 
maid, .darmed b\ liei cn, came in, and basing seat tiled the room, 
.md shut ihc‘ window at hei desiie. did all in her power to comlort 
lift 

II this w.is .1 nighim.ue and embodi(‘d onh l)\ a lomi ol expres- 
sion whiili ill some states b<‘Iongs to the imagination, a leading 
ide.i in the contiovcMss m which hci mind had long been em- 
plosed, it h.td at least the ellec t ol deciding her agtiiiist leasing 
Faxwell. And so that point svas '•c‘ttlc‘cl: and unpleasaiii relations 
(oiiiinned belsseeii the tenants ol the larm and the master ol 
\Iaidskc‘s H.dl. 

To Lads Maids kes all this ssas seis painlul. although Sir Hale 
did not insist upon making a sepal. nion between his ssile and her 
cousin. Hni to M. nils kes ll.dl that cousin came no more. Fsen 
L.ids .M.n (Is kes I lionghi it bettei to see hc*i .n FaxS'cll than Ks risk 
.1 meeting in the tempci ir \Ii:-h Sn Ikile then svas. .\nd thus 
sc'sei .d seals p.issed. 

.\o tidings ol l*hili|) 1‘elti.nn weie he.nd: and. in lad, none eser 
KMC lied th.n pail ol the world: .nid it n ha.d not bt’CMi highls ini- 
piob.tble that he* could h ise drowned himsell in ilu lake svithout 
Ins bods soonei oi l.itei basing lisen to the sin lace, it svould base 
bc‘c*n (oncludc'd ih.tt he had eilhei .ic c identalls oi bs design made 
aw. IS ssiih himsell in its sv.iteis. 

Oser .Maidskc s Hall there was a gloom lu. omul of children's 
soict's svas he.ird theie, .uid eseii llu' hope ot that mens adsent 
had dic'd out. 

Ibis dis.ippointnu'iit h.id no clc’*ubi helped to fix in Sir Hales 
mind the idcM ot the iiisecuiils ol his propc'its, .md the nu^rbid 
lanes that Willi. mi l■eltl.nn .md old ? lebetk svere conspiring to 
seize ii; than which. I nee ii.udls sas. no iin.iginatimi moie insane 
cc)uld h.ise li\c*d itsell in his mmd. 
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In other things, however, Sir Hale was shrewd and sliarp, a dear 
and rapid man oi' business, and althougli this was a strange whim, 
it was not so unnatural in a man who was bv nature so prone to 
suspicion as Sir Hale Mardxkes. 

During the ycMis. now se\en, that liad elapseil since the marriage 
of Sir Hale and Miss Janet Feltram, theie h.id h.ip|)ened l)ut cnie 
event, except the death of their onl\ child, to place tliem in mourn 
ing. That was the decease of Sii William Walsingham, the husband 
of Laid) MarcKkes’ sistei. Site now li\ed in a handsome old dower- 
hoiise at Islington, and being we.ilth), nude now and then an 
exeursion to MauKkes Hall, in which she was sometimes accompa- 
nied by her sistei Lad\ llawoith. Sir ()li\er being a Paili.iment- 
man was much in London .ind derp in politics and intrigue, and 
subject, .Is con\i\ial rogues ate. to occ.isional haul hits trom gout. 

Hut change .iiid sep.ii.uion h.id made no altet.ition in these 
ladies' mutual allc'clious. and no thiee si>teis weie e\er mote .it 
tached. 

\\\is Lad) Maiihkes h.ipp) with hei loid? A uoman so gentle 
and lo\ ing as sh(\ is a hap|)) wile with .iii) hiish.ind w ho is not .in 
absolute l)i me. 1 heu* nuisi h.ive luu n, I suppose, some* good about 
Sir Hale. Ilis wile w.is ceit.iinl) dc*c*pl\ .ilt.iihed to him. She .id 
mired his wisdom, and le.iied his inlicAibh* will, .uid .iltogethei 
m.ide ol iiim a domestic idol lo .ucpiiie this c iiviabU^ |)osilion, 
I suspect tlu'ie tiiust Ik* something not essciit i.ilh disam c*e.il)lt‘ 
about a m.iii. At ail e\ents, what her nc'ighbouiN good natuic'clK 
teiiiied her iiil.it u. it ion coiiiinued. .ind indeed i.ithei nnpio\ed b\ 
time. 


CIUAIM KR XXIV 

/In Old Portrait 


Sir H.ile whom some* lemembeied a g.i) .ind con\i\i.il in.in, not 
to sa) a ptofiigate one*- h.id giown to he .1 \ei\ gloom) m.in in- 
deed. 1 here w.is sometliing weighing upon his mind: and I d.iies.i) 
some of the good gossips ol (>olden Kriais, had theie bec‘n any 
materials lor such .1 case, would h.i\e believed th.it Sir H.ile had 
murdered Philip Fehtani. and w.is now the \ ic tiiii ol the woim and 
fire of remorse. 
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I he gloom of ihc miister of ihc house made his very servants 
gloomy, and the house iiseli looked sombic, as if it had been 
startled wilh si range and dismal sights. 

Lady Mard)kes was something of an artis». She had lighted 
lately, in an oui-ol-ihe-way room, upon a dozen or more old 
portraits. Sexeral of these were lull-lengths; and she was — w’ith the 
help ol her maid, both in h)ng apions, amid sponges and basins, 
soft handkenhiets and \ainish pots and brushes— busy in remov- 
ing tlu‘ dust and smoke stains, and in la\ing-on the \arnish, which 
bioiiglit out the (oloining, and madt* the tiansparent shadows 
\ield up theii long bniied lieasiires ol finished tletail. 

Ag.iinsi the w.ill stoo<l a lull-length portrait as Sir hale entered 
the room: basing loi a woiuler. a word to sav to his wife. 

“( )," said the ptettN l.uK, i in ning to him in her apron, and with 
hei blush in hei hand, “\\(‘ .iie in such in pickle, Munnings and I 
ha\e been ile.ining these old piduies. Mrs. Julaper sa\s thev aie 
the pit lull's th.it « .uni‘ lioin (.loosiedd Hall long ago. They were 
buried in dust in thedaik loom in the ( loi k-lo\\ei . Ilere is such a 
( h.ii.K terist i( one. It has a long powdeiinl wig — (.eoige the First 
Ol Second. I don't know which .md such a (oml)ination ol 
colours, and sin h a l.ic e It seems stai ting out of the c am .is, and all 
but spe.iks. Do h>ok: th.tt is, I me.in. h.de, il \ou tan spare lime.” 

Sii hale .ibst I .ic tc dl\ diew ucmi, and looked o\er his wile’s 
shoulclei on the lull length poitrait th.it stood beloie him; and 
.is he did so j sti ange e\|)i ession lor .t moment passed o\er his face. 

I he |)iciuie i c pi esented .i m.ui ol sw.iiilu counienaiue, wilh 
signs ol the- bottle glo\Mng thiough the d.iik skin; small fierce pig 
e\c‘s. a i.itlni Mat peiidiiloi' iiom'. .md .i glim loi bidding mouth, 
with .1 huge* w.iit a little aI)o\e il. On the* he.ul hung one of thc^se 
lull bottomed |)o\Mleied wigs that look like a cloud ol eotlon- 
w.idding; a lacc‘ ci.ix.it \\as ahoiii his neck: l.e wore short black- 
\c‘l\c*i hiei‘c lie s w ith stoc kings icdlt'd o\ii tlu in, a boitle-given coat 
ol cut \el\el .ind .1 ciiiUMin w.iisicoai wilh long flaps: coat and 
u. lisle o. It both he.ixilN l.nccl with gcdil. He wene a sword, and 
le.uied upon a c 1 utc h handled cane, and his ligure and aspect 
indic.iic‘d .1 swollen and gouts state. He* coo'd not be lar Iroin 
si\t\. Iheie w.is uncommon lone in ibis lieue and forbidding- 
looking poitr.iit. I .ids .M.iidskc's said, “What wonderful dresses 
thes woie! How like .i lute m.igic lantern ligure he UkAs! What 
goigeotis colouting! it looks like the plum.ige of a mackaw: and 
what a 4 law his hand is! .ind lliat huge bioken beak ol a nose! Isn’t 
lie like a w ic ked old m.ic 1 - ov ’ 

‘ \\ heic' did sou hnd ih.ii? ” asked Sir hale. 
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Siirpi'isecl at liis tone, she looked round, and was still more 
surprised at his looks. 

“1 tokl )ou, ilear Bale, 1 lound tliein in the cioik-tower. 1 hope 
1 did right: ii was not wrong bringing them here? 1 ought to have 
asked. Are you vexed. Bale?” 

‘A'exed! not I. 1 only wish it was in the lire. 1 must have .seen 
that pitlure when i was a child. 1 hate to look at it. 1 ra\ed about 
it once, when 1 was ill. 1 don’t know who it is; 1 don’t remember 
when I saw it. 1 wish you'd tell them to burn it.” 

"It is one ol the Feltrams.” she answered *Sir Hugh Feltram’ 
is on the trame at the loot: and old Mrs. Juiaper sa\s he was the 
lather of the unhapp\ hub who was saiil to have been drownetl 
near Snakes Islaiul.” 

“Well, suppose he is; there’s nothing inteiesiing in that, it is a 
disgust ing pic ttire. 1 connect it with mv illness; and 1 think it is the 
kind ol' thing that would make anv one hall mad. il thev oiiK 
looked at it olten enough. I'ell them to burn it; and come away, 
come to the next rootn; I can't sav wh;it 1 want here.” 

Sir Bale seemed to glow more and more .iglt:itc‘d the longei he 
remained in the rcMim. He sec*nu‘d to hei both liightcMied and 
lurious; and taking her a little loughlv bv the wiist, he led her 
through the door. 

When thev weie iti atuithei ap.iitment .done*, he* ag.iin .iskccl the* 
alfrighted ladv who h.td told hei that picture was tlieie. .md who 
told hei to clean it. 

She had onlv the tiuth to |ilead. It was, horn beginning to end, 
the merest ac c ident. 

“11 I thought, [aiiet, that voii weie taking counsc*! ol otheis. 
talking me over, .end tiying clcwei experiments- ” he- stopped shoi t 
with his eves fix(*d on hers with black suspicion. 

His wile's .inswc'i w.is one* ple.iding look, .ind to buist into teals. 

Sir Bale let-go her wri.st, which he had held up to this; .ind 
placing his hand geiitlv on hei shoulder, he said. 

“Vou must not cry, [.met; I have given vou no excuse loi teais. 
1 onlv wished an answei to a verv h.iimless cpiestion; and 1 am sure* 
vou would tell me, il bv anv chance* vou h.ive lat(*lv se<*n IMnli|> 
Feltram; he is capable ol aiianging all th<it. No one knows him as 
I do. 1 here, vou must not c rv anv more; but tell me tridv, has he 
turned up? is he at Faxwell?” 

She denied all this with perlect tiuth; and altei .i hesitation ol 
some time, the matter ended. ,\nd as soon as she and he wcie moie 
themselves, he had something cjuite difieient to tell her. 

“Sit dcjwn, Janet; sit dc^wn, and loiget th.it vile picture and all 
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1 have been saying. What I came to tell you, 1 think you will like; 
J am sure it will please you.** 

And with this liiile pieface he placed his arm about her neck, 
and kissed her tenderly. She ceitainly was pleased; and when his 
little speech was over. she. smiling, with her tears still wel upon 
her cheeks, put her arms round her husband’s neck, and in turn 
kissed him with the aidoiir ol gratitude, kissed him affectionately; 
a^ain and again thanking him all the time. 

It was no great matter, l)ut lioin Sir lialc Mardykes it was some- 
thing (|uite unusual. 

Was it a sudden whim." What was it? Something had prompted 
Sir bale, early in that dmk shrewd month ol December, to tell his 
wife that he wished to call together some of his county acquaint- 
ances, and to fill his house toi a week or so, as near Cffiristmas as 
she could get thc-m to («)me. lie wished her sisters — Lad^. Haworth 
(with hei husband) and the DowagcT Lady Walsingham — tcj be 
iinited loi an eail\ da\. Ijcloie the loming ol the other gue.sls, so 
that she might enjo\ tlu ii so( iet\ lor a little time (juietly to herself 
beloie the less iniiin.ite gmsts should assemble. 

(ilail was l.ad\ .Maniskes to hear the resoKeol hei husband, and 
prompt to obcN. .She uiote to hei sisteis t<> beg them to arrange to 
lome, togethei, h\ the tenth oi tuelilh ol the month, which they 
.ucoidingh .irianged to do. Sir ()li\er, it was true, could not be of 
the pait\. niinistei ol state u.is dtinking the wateis at Bath; and 
Sir ( )li\er thought it uould <io him no hann to sip a little also, and 
his fashion.ihle doitor politeK agieed. and *‘oidcrccr’ to those 
t h(*r.ip(‘ui i( spiings the knight ol the shiie. who was “consumedly 
\e\ed ' to lose the CluiNtm^s with that jolh dog, Bale, denvn at 
.\Iaid\kes II all. But a lellow .uusi ha\c* a stomach for his Cihristmas 
pudding, and |)olilu^ takes it out oi a |3t)or gentleman deucedlx; 
and health's the lust thing, egadi 

.So .Sii Olixer went dc'wn ti> ILuli .ind 1 don t know that he 
tip|)led niudi ol the watciN, but he did drink the burgundx of that 
h.iunt «)t the .uling’ ami he* hail the* honour id making a fourth 
not unlicquent lx in the seiiet.iix ol states whist-parties. 

It w.is .ibout the Sth ol Deiembei when, in laulx A alsingham s 
(.linage, intending to |)osi ail the x\.ix, that l.idx, still y>ung, and 
Ladx Haworth, with all the seixants that were us*.al in such 
expc'ditions in those tl.ixs. started Irom the great Dower House at 
Islington in high spirits. 

Lady Haworth had not been xerx well- -loxv and nervous: but 
the clear Irosix sun, and die plcMstiiu nature ot the exclusion, 
laised herspiiits to the* point ol e*nji>xnK'nt: and e'xpeeiing nothing 
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but happiness and gaiei\ — lor, alier all. Sir Bale was but one of a 
large j)arty, and even he loulil make an ellori and be agreeable as 
well as hosj)itable on oieasion^ -the\ set out on their northward 
expedition. 1 he join ne\. which is a long one, the\ had resolved to 
break into a lour days* pi ogress; and the inns had been wiiiten to, 
bespeaking a toinhn table reception. 


CHAPTER 

Ihrnugh the Wall 


On the thiid niglii (hex put-up at the* < oiuloi table old inn (ailed 
the rhrc*e Nuns. With an elloii ilie\ niii»hi e.isih ha\e pushed on 
to Mardxkes 11. dl tli.ii night, lor tlu* dist.uue is not mote ill. in 
hve-and-thiriN miles But. (<msideiing her sister’s he.dih, l.adx 
Walsingh.nn in planning theii loute h.id k'soImmI .igaiust .mxthing 
like a lorced man h. 

Ileie the ladies took possession ol the best sitting loom: .ind. 
notwithst. Hiding the l.itigue ot the jouim‘\. l.adx llauoiih s.ii up 
with hei sisiei till ne.ii ten o’( lo( k, ( h.iiting g.iiK .ibout .t thous.md 
things. 

Ot the thiee sisteis. l.adv \\ .ilsiiigham w.is the eldest She h.id 
been in the habit ol taking the (ommand at home; .md no\x, lor 
adxite and dcaision, her ymugei sisieis. less |)iompi .uid (ouiage- 
ous th.in she weie worn, \\heiie\ei in her neighboui hood, to thiow 
ujjon h(‘r .dl the < au s and agit.dions oi deiei mining what w.is best 
to be doiK' ill sm.ill thnigs .iiid gi(*al. It is onb l.iii to s.i\. in 
.addition, that this submission w.is not b\ aii\ nie.iiis exacted; it 
was the deleieme ol e.nh habit .iiid leeblei will, loi she w.is 
neither otfic ions iim impel ions. 

It W.IS now tiim* th.it I. .ids ll.iwoith. .1 good deal mole l.itigned 
than her sister, should t.ike lease ()i liei hn the night. 

A( coidingly thes kissed and bid e.n h otliei good night ; and L.ids 
W'alsingham, lujt set disposed to sleep, s.it loi some lime longei in 
the (omioii.d)le room wlnne thes had t.ik' ii te.i, .imnsmg the liiiu 
with the book that had. when ( onset sation ll.igged, beguiled the 
sveariness ol the jonrnes. Her sistei had been in her room nearly 
an hour, when she liecamc hersell a little sleepy. She had lighted 
her candle, and was going to iing lor her maid, when, to her 
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surprise, the door opened, and her sister Lady Haworth entered in 
a dressing-gown, looking frightened. 

“My darling Mary!” exdaimcd Lady Walsingham, “what is the 
matter? Are you well?’* 

“Yes, darling,” she answered, “quite well; that is, 1 don't know 
what is the matter — I’m frightened.” She paused, listening, with 
her eyes turned towards the wall. “(), darling Maud. I am so 
frightened! I don’t know what it ran be.” 

“You must not be agitated, darling; theie's nothing. You have 
been asleep, and I suppose you have had a dream. Were you 
asleep?” 

Lady Haworth had caught her sistei fast by the arm with both 
hands, and was looking wildly in her face. 

“Ha\e you heard nothing?” she asked, again lookitig towards 
the wall of the loom, as if she expected to hear a voice through it. 

“Non>ense, darling; sou ate dicaming still. Nothing; there has 
been nothing to he.u. 1 have been awake ever since; if there had 
f)een ain thing to he at. I could not have missed it (.omc. sit down. 
Sip ;t little of this watei; vou are nervous, and over-tiied; and tell 
me j)lainlv, like a good little soul, what is the matter; for nothing 
has happcMU'd heie; and vou ought to know that the Three Nuns 
is the (juietest house in England; and Tni no witch, and if vou 
won’t tell tiie what’s the mattei. 1 c*m't divine it.” 

“^'es, of coiuse,” said Maiv, sitting down, and glancing round 
hei wildly. “I don’t lu'ai it now; \ou don’t?” 

“Do. mv de.ii M.tiv, tell me what vent mean,” said lately \Val- 
singliam kindlv but fninlv. 

Ladv Hawoith was holdin^r the* still untasted glass of water in 
her h.iiid. 

“\es. I’ll tell vou. I have been sc^ iiightened! Vou are right; I 
had a dieain, but I tan siaicelv lemembei anvthing of it, except 
the veiv end, v\hen I v>.tkrned. But it was not the cheam; onlv it 
v\.is (onnecK'd with whai teiiific'd me so. I was so tired when 1 
went to bed. 1 thought 1 -*hoiild have slept soundly, and indeed 
I fell .islecq) immediatelv : and I must have slept quietlv lor a good 
while. I low long is it since 1 left vou." 

“.Mote than .in hour. " 

(‘s, I must h.ivc* slept .i good while*; lor 1 don t think 1 have 
been ten minutes .iwake. How iiiv drcMin bc'gan 1 don i know, 
1 temember onlv th.ii gi.tduallv it came to this: 1 was standing in a 
recc'ss in a paiu'lled gallcav: it w.is lolly, and. 1 thought, belonged 
to ;i handsome but old-fashioned house. I was looking stiaight 
towaids the lieacl ol a wide staircase, with a great oak banis»ci. 
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\t tlu* top of (lu* stairs, as near to iir\ ahoiit, as that window tluTC, 
was a thick shoit (oliiiini ol oak. on top ot which was a (aiulli'- 
stick. I'hcre was no other ligiit l)ut fioni tliai one candle; and 
there was a l.idx standing l)eside it, looking down the staiis, with 
her hack tiiriu*d tcuvards me: and lioni lier gesiines I slionld ha\c* 
tlioiight speaking to people on a lowei lol)})\. hut whom iiom my 
place 1 conld not see. 1 soon peiceixcHl that this ladx was in gieat 
agoiiN ol mind; lor she heat her hreast and wrung her hands e\ei\ 
now and then, and wagged hei he.id sligiulx horn side to side, like 
a peison in gieat distiaction. Hut one wold she said 1 conld noi 
hear. Nor when she striuk hei hand on tlu- l)anisiei, oi stamped, 
as she seemed to do in her pain, upon the flooi, could 1 hc'.ir an\ 
sound. 1 loimd m\sell somehow wailing upon this lad\, and w.is 
watching hei with awe- and s\mpalh\. Hut who she was I knew 
not, until tinning lowaids me 1 plainlx saw |an(‘l‘s lace, pale ^iiid 
coxeied with teals, and with such .i look ol agoin .is () (lodl 
I tan n(‘\ei loiget.” 

“Pshaw! Mats dailing. wlnit is it hui a dieain! 1 ha\e had a 
thousand nioic* siaiiling; it is onU that \ou .iie so nc ivoiis pisi 
now.” 

“But that is not .ill nothing; what lollowcd is so die.idliil; loi 
either iheit' is something \ei\ hoiiihle going on at \I.iid\kes, oi 
else J am losing m\ le.ison,” said l.adv llawoiih m incii.ismg 
agitation. “1 wakened mstanth in gic .it alaiiii. hut 1 suppose no 
nioie tiiaii 1 ha\c‘ lelt .i liimdied times on .iw.ikeiiing horn .i 
iiightlul die. mi. I sat up m m\ Ix'd; 1 w.is thmkiiig ol i mgmg loi 
W’inneliecI, m\ heait w.o healing so. hut lecdmg heitei soon I 
(hangc'd m\ mind. All this time J Ik.imI :i l.iim sound ol ,i \oi<e. 
as it coming ihiough a thick w.dl. It c.mic* horn the w.iil .it the 
lelt side* ol m\ he el, .md 1 lane led w.is that ol some wom.m I.mieiit 
ing in a loom sc'p.n .iteci horn me* h\ ih.il thick | i.ii i it ton. 1 could 
only peiceixe that it was .i sound ol cixing mingled with ej.ic ii 
larions cil miseix. oi le.n, oi cnlteatx. I lisicned with .i p.milnl 
cmiosiis, woiideimg who it could he. and wh.it could h.i\e h.ip 
pened in the neighhc)ui ing looms cd the house; .md .is 1 looked 
and hstenccl. 1 could distinguish m\ o\-.n name, hut at Inst nothing 
iiioie. I h<it, c)| coiiise. might fia\e hec n .m .iccidcait; .md 1 knew 
theie wc'ie m.m\ Maixs in the woiJcl besides nixsell. But it m.ide 
me moie cm ions; .md .i sti.inge thing stiuck me, lot I w.is now 
looking at that \ei\ wall ihiough which the sounds weie coming. 
1 saw that theie was a window' in it. 1 hinking that the test ol the 
wall might nexertheless he covcied h) anothei loom, I drew the 
ctirtain of it and looked out. But tlieic is no such thing. It is liie 
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outer wall the entire way along. And it is equally impossible of 
the other wall, for it is to the front of the house, and has two 
windows in it; and the wall that the head of my bed stands against 
has the gallery outside it all the way; for I remarked that as I 
came to you.” 

”1 lit, tut, Mary darling, nothing on earth is so deceptive as 
sound; this and faiuy account for everything.” 

“But hear me out; 1 have not told you all. I began to hear the 
voice more clearly, and at hist quite distinctly. It was Janet’s, and 
she was conjuring you by name, as well as me, to tome to her to 
.Mardykes, without delay, in her extremity; yes, you, just as vehe- 
mently as me. It was Janet’s voice. It still seemed separated by the 
wall, l)ut 1 heard eveiy s\ liable now; and 1 never heard \oice or 
w'ords of such anguish. She was imploring of us to come on, 
without a moment's delay, to March kes; and crying that, it we 
weie not with her, she should go mad.” 

“Well, darling," said Lady Walsingham, “)ou see I’m included 
in this invitation as well as you, and should hate to disappoint 
Janet just as much: and I do assure you, in the morning you will 
laugh over this lancy with me; or rather, she will laugh over it 
with us, when we get to .March kes. What sou do want is rest, and 
a little sal-volatile. ' 

So saying she lang the bell for Lady Haworth’s maid. Having 
comfoitcMl her sistei, and made luT t ike the nervous s|)ecifu she 
recommended, she went with het to her loom; and taking |K)sses- 
sion ol the arm-chair l)y the hie, she told her that she would keep 
her (ompans until she was asleep, and lemain long enough to be 
sine that the sh'ep was not K h lo be inteirupted. Lady Haworth 
had not been ten minutes in her bed, w'hen she raised herself with 
a stait to her elbow, listening with paited lips and w’ild eyes, her 
trembling lingeis behind her ears. With an exclamation of horror, 
she cried, 

“ I here it is again, upbi aiding us! 1 can’t stay longer." 

She sprang liom the bed, and rang the bell violently. 

“.Maud," she cried in an ecstasy of horro’, “nothi ig shall keep 
me here, whether \ou go cn* not. I will set c»ut the moment the 
horsc's are put to. If >oii refuse to come, Maud, mind the respon- 
sibility is voiiis- -listen! " and with white lace and starting eyes she 
jx)inied to the wall. “Have you ear.^: don’t you hear? ’ 

I he sight of a pet son in c'xtrc'inity of leiror so mysterious, might 
have unnerved ;i tuder system than Lidy \\ alsingham s. She was 
pale as she rc'plied; fc^r u»uler certain circumstances those terrors 
which deal wdth the supernatural are more contagious than any 
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Others. Lady Walsingham still, in terms, held to her opinion; but 
although she tried to smile, her face showed that the ])anic had 
touched her. 

“W^ell, dear Mary,” she said, “as you will have it so, I see no 
good in resisting you longer. Here, it is plain, your nerves will not 
suffer you to rest. Let us go then, in heaven’s name; aiul when you 
get to Mardykes Hall you will be relieved.” 

All this time Lady Haworth was getting on her things, with the 
careless hurry of a jx'rson about to fl> for her life; and Lady 
Walsingham issued her orders for horses, t nd the general prepara- 
tions for resuming the journey. 

It was now between ten and eleven: but the scivant who rode 
armed w'ith them, according to the not unnecessary usage of the 
times, thought that with a little judicious bribing of postboys 
they might easily reach Mardykes iiall before thiee o’clock in the 
morning. 

'W'hen the party set forward again, Latly Haworth was com- 
parati\ely trancpiil. She no longer hcartl the unearthly mimickry 
of her sister’s voice; there remained only the tear and suspense 
which that illusion or \isitation had produced. 

Her sister. Lady Walsingham, after a brief ellort to indiue 
something like conversation, Ixcanie silent. thin slicrt ol snow 
had covered the daikeiu'd landscape, and some light flakes wcTe 
still dropping. Lach Walsingham struck her lepeatei olien in the 
dark, ancl iiuiuiied the distances fiec|uentl\. She was anxious to 
get over the ground, though bs no means fatigued. Something of 
the anxiety that lay hea at her sister’s heart had touched her 
own. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Perplexed 


I'he roads even then were gocKl, ancl \eiy good hoises the |K)stiug* 
houses turned out; so that by dint of extra |>ay the ra|)id rate of 
travelling iinclei taken by the servant was fully accomplished in the 
first two or three stages. 

While Lady Walsingham was continually striking her re]xatei 
in her ear, and as they neared their destination, glowing in spite 
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□f herscU more anxious, her sister's uneasiness showed itself in a 
less reserved w'ay; for, cold as it was, with snowHakes actually 
dropping. Lady Haworth’s head was perpetually out at the 
window', and w'lien she drew it up, sitting again in her place, she 
w’ould audibly express lier alarms, and apply to her sister for 
(onsolation and confideiue in her suspense. 

Under its thin (aipet ol snow', the pretty village of Golden 
Friars looked strangely to their eyes. It had long been fast asleep, 
and both ladies weie exc ited as they drew' up at the steps of the 
Cieorge and Dragon, and with bell and knocker roused the slum- 
bering liotisehold. 

What tidings awaited them here? In a veiy few' minutes the door 
w'as opened, and the porter staggered down, after a w'ord v;ith the 
driver, to the tan iage-window, not half awake. 

"Is Lady Mardykes well?" demanded Lady Walsingham. 

"Is Sir Hale well?" 

"Ate all the people at Maidskes Hall quite w’cll?’’ 

W ith (lasped hands Lady Haworth listened to the successive 
answeis to these c|uesiions which her sister hastily put. The 
answers were all satisiac ton. W'ith a great sigh and a little laugh, 
Lady W'alsinghain placed her hand alfeciionaiely on that of her 
sister: who, sasing, "(iod l)e thanked!" began to weep. 

"When had sou List news liom Mardykes?" asked Lady \v’'alsing- 
hain. 

"A servant was down heie about lour o’clock." 

"()! no one since?” N.iid she in a cliNappointcd tone. 

No one had bc’en lioni the great house since, but all were w'ell 
then. 

" rhe\ aie eaih people, \ou know, dear: and it is dark at four, 
and that is .is late as ihe\ could tvell have' heard, and nothing could 
have happeiu*d since — \eiN unlikely. \\’e ha\e coinc verv fast: it is 
only a lew' minutes past nvc\ darling. * 

Hut each leli the chill and load of their returning anxiety. 

While the |)eople at the Cieorge were rapidly getting a team of 
horses to. Lads Walsingliam contrised a moment for an order 
Irom the ofhc*r winclc>w to Iut servant, who a new' Golden Friars 
perfi'ctly, to knock-up the people at Doctor Torvev s, and to 
incjuiie whether all were well at Mardykes Hall. 

1 here he IcMiiu'd that a messenger had come lor Doctor 'lorvey 
at ten o’clock, and that the Doctor had not returned since. There 
was no news, however, ol anv one’s beuig ill; and the Doctor him- 
self did not know’ what he was wanted about. W hilc Lady Haworth 
w'as talking to her maid from the w'indow' next the steps. Lady 
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W^alsingham was, unobserved, receiving this information at the 
other. 

It made her very uncomfortable. 

In a few minutes more, however, with :i team of fresh horses, 
they were again rapidly passing the distance between them and 
Mardykes Hall. 

About two miles on, their drivers piilled-up, and they heard a 
voice talking with them from the roadside. A servant from the 
Hall had been sent with a note for Lady Walsingham, and had 
been ordered, if necessary, to ride the whole way to the I'liree 
Nuns to deliver it. 'I'he note was already in Lady \V'alsingham*s 
hand: her sister sat beside her, and with the corner of the open 
note in her fingers, she read it breathlessly at the same time by the 
light of a carriage-lamp w'hicli the man held to the window. It said: 

My dearest lo\c — m\ darling sister — dear sisters both! — in (iod’s 
name, lose not a moment. I am so overpowered and trrrilwd. 1 cannot 
explain; I can only implore of you to come with all the haste )oii ran 
make. Waste no time, darlings. 1 hardly understand what I write. Only 
this, dear sisters; I feel that my reason will desert me, unless you come 
soon. You will not fail me now. Your poor distracted 

Ja.net 

rhe sisters exchanged a pale glance, and I.ady Haworth grasped 
her sister's hand. 

‘‘Where is the messenger?’’ asked Lady Walsingliam. 

\ mounted servant came to the window. 

“Is any one ill at home?" she asked. 

“No, all were well — my lady, and Sir Hale — no one sick.” 

“Hut the Doctor w'as sent lor; what was that for? ’ 

“1 can’t say. my lady.” 

“You are (juite certain that no one* -think— no one is ill? ” 

“ rhere is no one ill at the Hall. in\ lady, that I ha\e heaicl of.” 

“Is Lady .Mardykes, my sister, >iill tip?” 

“Yes, my ladv; and her maid is with her.” 

“And Sir Hale, are you certain he is ejuite well?” 

“Sir Hale isc^uite well, m\ lady; he has been busy settling papers 
to-night, and was as well as usual.” 

“ riiat will do, thanks,” said the |K*i plexed lady: and to her own 
servant she added, “On to Mardykes Hall with ail the speed they 
can make. I’ll pay them well, tell them. ” 

And in aiiothc i minute they were gliding along the loatl at a 
pace w'hich the muffled beating of the hoises’ hoofs on the thin 
sheet of snow that ccjvered the road showed to have bioken out of 
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the (oiivcniioiKil liol, anil lo lesenible something more like a 
gallo|). 

And now th(‘y weie undei the huge trees, that looked black as 
heaise-|d limes in lontiast with the snow. I he lold gleam of the 
lake in the moon whiih liad begun to shine out now' m'*t their 
ga/e: and the lamiliai outline ol Snakes Island, its solemn timber 
bleak and leafless, standing in a gioup, seemed to watch Mai dykes 
Hall with a dismal obseivation aiioss the water. Thiough the gate 
and between the huge Ides ol tiees the lairiage seemed to fly; and 
at last the st (Mining lioisis stood panting, nodding and snorting, 
beloie the steps in the iomt\aid. 

1 heie was .1 liglu in an upper window, and a iaint light in the 
hall, the dooi ol whiili was opened; and an old servant came 
down .ind usheied the ladies into the house. 


CIIAPrt.R XXVIl 

The Hour 


l.ij;lul\ lh( \ su piMil o\ii ilu- Minw iltat la\ uimmi the broad step;*, 
aiul t'lUci in^ ilu* dt)oi ilu‘ dim li^urc ol ihcii si^tcl, idicad\ in 
lilt' laij'c and l.iintl'-lii;lut‘il li.ill. Out' <antllt‘ in ilic haml of hti 
M.ncd III. lid. .ind oiu' Iniinin.n on tlir l.ible. leining the distant 
paiisol lb. It HKMi .ip.ii iiiu-ni 'ii t<>i.d tlaikncss. loudicd the figmes 
uith llif odd sli.ui) ligbiN in \\liith Sibalkcn deligbis: and a sticak 
ol iliillv moonlight, ilnongli ilif opin dotn. It'll mxm tlu' llooi. 
.md w.i-. MH It lu'tl hkt' a wbitf slit'Ci .it lur In t. l.ady Manhkes, 
with .111 ext l.im.it 1011 ol .igiiait'tl icliil. tlm'w her aims, in luin, 
loiind ilu' lU'tks ol lu'i MMfis. .md hugging them, kissed ihcm 
ag.iin .md .ig.im. mmmming lu-r thanks, tailing them her dcs- 
st'd sisii'is." anti iiiaisingC.otl loi his mcrt% in iuMng sent them to 
her III lime, ami .dtogeihi'i in a lapime ol agit uion and gratitude. 

raking them eatli In a h.mtl, she led them into a large room, 
tm whose panels dies toultl see the Iaint twinkle ol the lall gi hied 
liamt's, anti the tlaikei indiiaiion ol the old jxirtiaits. in whith 
that interesting house abtmntls. I'he moonbeams, entering o - 
litiiicl) through the 1 uthu stone shafts of the window and 
upon ihe llotir. rellet.etl an imiierleu light; and the -andle wl uh 
the maitl who lollowetl her misiiess held in her hand shone dmih 
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from the sideboarti, where she placed it. Lady Marilykes loh! her 
that she iieetl not wait. 

“The\ don't know; the\ know only that we are in some ^reat 
confusion; but — God ha\e mere) on me!— nothing of the reality. 
Sit down, darlings; )c^u are tired.” 

She sat ilcnvn between them on a sofa, holding a hand ol each. 
The) sat opposite the window, through which ap|)eaied the 
magnificent \iew commandcxl iiom the front ol the house; in the 
foreground the solemn trees of Snakes Island, one gre.it branch 
stretching upward, bare and nunelcss, lri>»n the side, like an arm 
raised to heaven in wonder or in menace towards the house; the 
lake, in part swept b\ the i(\ spleiidom of the moon, iiemhling 
with a cla//ling glimmer, and Lirtheroll lost in blackness; the Kells 
rising Irom a base ol gloom, into libs and pcMks white* with snow, 
and looking against the pale sk), thin and ti .ms])au‘nt as a h.i/e. 
Right across to the stoi ic'd woods ot (.loostc cld. and the old 
domains ol the Feltiams. this \iew extended. 

Khus alone, theii mulfleis still on, then h;inds clasped m hc*is, 
the) bieathlessl) lislenc*d to hei sli.mge tale. 

Cionnectedl) told it .imounied to tins: Sit Hali* seemc'd to ha\e 
been relic\ed ol somegieat anxiet) about the time when, ten d.i\s 
before, he had told hei to itnite hc*r liiends to MaicKkcs Hall. 

1 his moining he had gone out lot .1 w.ilk with rii‘\oi. his imdei 
steward, to t.dk o\er some plans about thinning the woods at this 
side; and .ilso to discuss j)i .ic t k all) .1 piopos.il, l.it(*l\ made b\ a 
we;ilth) meif h.iiu, to take a \(‘i \ long lease, on adv.mi.igeoiis i(‘i ms 
to .Sir Hale as he thought, c)t the old paik and ch.ise ol (.loo'.iedd, 
with the intention ol building tlieie, and making it c)n(e mote .1 
handsome lesidence. 

In the impMived state ol his spit its, Sii Ikde had taken .1 slue wd 
inteiest in this negotiation; and w.is .ictuall) peisuaded to cioss 
the lake that moining with his .id\isei, .md to walk o\ei the 
grounds with him. 

Sii Hale had seemed unusuall) well, .ind talkc'd with gteat 
animation. He w'as more like a )oui)g man who had just «ttt. lined 
his majority, and toi the first time giasped his c'states, than the 
grim elderly Haronet who had bc.'en inojjing about Maichkes, and 
as much atraid as a cat ol the water, for so many )ears. 

As they were returning toward the boar, at tlie roots of that 
.same scathed elm whose barkless bough h«ad seemed, in his loimer 
visit to this old wc^od, to beckon him from a distance, like a 
skeleton arm, to enter the forest, he and his companion on a 
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sudden missed an old map of the grounds whicii they had been 
consulting. 

"We must have leli it in the corner lower of (Joostedd House, 
which commands that view of the grounds, you remember; it 
would not do to lose it. It is the most accurate thing we have. 1*11 
sit tlow'ii heie and rest a little till you come back." 

'The man was absent little mote than iw'enty minutes. When he 
ret in tied, he lound that Sii Hale had changed his position, and 
was HOW' walking to and iio, around and about, in what, at a 
distance, he lancied was mere impaticiue, on the open space a 
couple ol hundred paces neaier to ^he turn in the valle\ towards 
the boat. It was not impatience. He was agitated. He looked pale, 
and he took his companion's aim — a thing he had ne\cr thought 
of doing beloie -ami said. "Let us awa\ cjuickly. I've something 
to tell at home, and 1 lorgot it." 

Not anothei woicl did Sii Hale exchange with his companion. 
He sat in the stein ol the boat, gloomy as a man about to glide 
under tiaitoi's gate. He entered his house in the same sombre and 
agitated state, lie enteied his libian, and sat for a long time as il 
stunned. 

At last he .seemed to ha\e made-up his mind to something; and 
applied himselt cpiieih and diligenth to at tanging papers, and 
docketing some? .tiid Imiiiing otheis. Dinner-time airised. He sent 
to tell Lads .MaidNkc‘s that he should not join her at dinner, but 


would see Iter alterwaids. 

"It was between eight and nine*,’ site coitiiiiued, 1 lotget the 
exact lime, when he came to the tower di awing toenn where I was. 
I did not heat his appiOtich. hcie is a stone slaii, with a thick 
I at pet on it. He told me he wished to spe ak to me there. It is an 
out C)t the-wa\ place a small old room with vet\ thick walls, and 
theie is a double doot. the imtei one ol oak- 1 suppose he wished 


II) gu.iicl ag.iinsi being oxeiheaid. 

•• rhete was a look in his face that Itightcned me: 1 saw he had 
something dieadltd to tell. He lookcMl like a man on whom a lot 
had tallen to put some one to death.*’ said l.a h Match kes. C) m> 
poor Hale! m\ husband. n\\ hu.sbanil! he knew what it would be 


to me." 

Hi-ic she b>oki- inii) the wildt-M wirpiiiM. and it was some time 


Itefore she resumed. 

"He seemetl ven kiml and son lalm." die s.ud at last, he said 
but little: and. I think, these were his isotds; 1 find. Janet. I luxe 
made a great tnisi alt illation— I thought nn hoin ot dangei h.ul 
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passed. We have been nian\ \ears togeihei, but a paitiii^ iniisl 
sooner or later be, and niy lime lias tome.’ 

“1 don’t know what 1 said, i would not have so mudi minded — 
lor 1 eould not ha\e belie\ed, if I hatl not seen him — but there 
was that in his look and tone which no one coulil doubt. 

** *1 sliall die befoie to-moiiow moiniii};^/ lu* said. ‘\'ou musi 
lommaiul \oursell, [anet: ii can't be alieretl now.’ 

" ‘O, Hale,’ 1 cried nearly distraited. ’uni would not kill unii- 
self!’ 

“ ‘Kill niNself! pool child! no, iiiileed,’ he said: ‘it is simph that 
1 shall die. No \iolent death - nothing but the lommon sub 
sitleiue of liit‘ — I ha\e made up m\ mind: what happens lo e\ei\ 
bod\ laii't be so \ei\ bad: and millions ol worse* nu'ii than I die 
e\ei\ \eai. ^ on musi not lollow me to m\ loom, dailin^: 1 shall 
see \ou b\ ami bs.' 

“llis Kin^ii.ige \\4is (olleeUHl and (*\en told: but his hue looked 
as if it was lui in stone: \ou nevei saw, in .i du‘am. .i hue like it." 

Lad\ Walsin^ham heie s.iid, "I am leitain he is ill: he’s in .i 
lever. \‘ou must not disti.ut .ind toitine voiiiseli about his pie 
diitions. \ou sent lot Doctoi loivev; what did he sa\:" 

"1 could not tell him all." 

"O, no: 1 don’t iiumii th.it; thev’d onlv s.iv he w.is m.ul, .ind we 
little better loi mindiii}; wh.it he savs. lint did I he Doc loi sc t- him!' 
.ind wh.it did he sa\ ol his health-" 

■ Ves: he sa\s theie is mnhnu^ wionj; no level noih.iiiL; wh.ii 
ever. Pool Hale h.is been ^o kind: he s.iw him to pIc-.iNe me." she 
sobbed .i^.iin wildiv. "I wiote to imploie ol him It w.is mv hist 
hope, stian^e .is it seems; .ind ( ). would to ( lod 1 could ihink ii! 
l>iit then Is nothing ol th.it kind. W.iit lill vou h.ive seen him. 
I heic* is .1 lii^hlliil calmness .iboiit .ill he* savs .ind does; and his 
diiec lions .iie .ill so c le.ii , and his mind so pei lec tl\ c ollc-c led, it is 
(jiiite impossible.’’ 

.\nd poor I.adv .Maidvkc's a^.iin l)inst into .i ti.iniic .i^onv ol 
teals. 


CHAPl’ER XXVIII 

Sir Bale in the (iallery 


"Now, Janet tiarling, y>u ate \oiiisell low and neivous, and Non 
lieai this fanes of Hale's as set ioiisl) as he iloes iiinisfll. The until 
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is, lie is ;i liypoclioiuli iac . as the tlotlors say; and you will find that 
1 am l ight; he will be quite well in the morning, and I daresay a 
lit lie ashamed of himself toi ha\ing liightened his poor little wile 
as he has. 1 will sit u]j with you. Rut our poor Mary is not, you 
know, vei y stiong; and she ought to lie down and rest a little. 
Suppose you gi\e me a ( up ol lea in the drawing-room. I will run 
up lo m\ loom and gel these things oil, and meet you in the 
drawing loom; oi, il nou like it lieiiei, you ran sit willi me in my 
own loom; and lor goodness* sake let us have candles enough and 
a blight file; and 1 piomise you, il you will only exert your own 
good sense, you shall be ;i gieai deal moie cheerlul in a very little 
I ime." 

Lady Walsinghanrs addiess was kind and cheeiy, and her air 
(onlideiii. Koi *i moment ;i lay ol hope ictmned, and hci sister 
J.iiiei ac knowledged ai least the possibility ol hei theory. Rut it 
( onfidcau is cont.igious, so also is panic ; and Lady Walsingham 
expel ienced a sinking ol the* heait which she claied not conless to 
her sister, and \;iinly siicnc to combat. 

Lady \\';ilsingh.mi went up with hei sisiei .Mary, and having 
seen hei in hei loom, ;nicl spoken again to her in the same cheery 
tone in which she had lectuied her sister Lady Mardykes. she went 
on; ;uicl h.i\ing ttikeii possession oi hei own room, and put oil her 
c loaks ;ind sh.iwls, she- u.is gcnng downsiaiis again, when she heard 
Sii Rale's voice*, as he* ajiptoachc'd along the galleiv, issuing orders 
to a seivaiit, as il seemed, exactly in his usual lone. 

She mined, with .i stiange ihiob at hci heait, and met him. 
little sieinei, a little palei than usual he looktul; she could 
pc’iieive no oilic i clKuige. I* ioc»k lui hand kindly and held it, 
as with dilated eves he looked wnh a «iaik inquiiv loi a moment 
in hei hue*, lie signed to tliesfivant lo go on, .md said, “1 in glad 
von have ccmic. .Maud. ^ on have heaid what is to happen: and 1 
don t know how |;uiet could li.ive home* il without your support. 
^*)U did light to come; ;uul vou’ll stay with her tor a day or two, 
.ind take hei awav lioin this place .is soon as you can. 

She looked ;ii him with the embai i assnr.'iu ol bar. He was 
spc'aking to hei with the calmness of a le.ive-i <sing in the prcss- 
loom— the seienity that overlies the gicatest awe and agonv ot 
which human nature is capable. 

“1 am glad to see vou. Rale, ’ she began, haidly knowing what 
she said, and she stopped sliort. 

"Vou arc come, it tuiirs out, on a ^.ul mission, he resumed; 
"you find all about to chuige. Poor Janet: it is a olow to hei. 
I shall not live to see to-nuMTOw’s sun.*’ 
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"C'oim*.*' she said, staitled, ‘*\oii iiiusi not talk so. No, Bale, you 
have no tight to speak so; \oii tan ha\e no reason to justily it. 
It is cruel and wicked to trille with your wile’s feelings. If you are 
under a delusion, \ou must make an elloit and shake it oil, or, at 
least, cease to talk of it. You are not well; 1 know hy noui looks 
u)u are ill; but 1 am \tM\ ceitain we shall see \oii iiimh better l)y 
tomorrow, and still better the da\ lollowing." 

"No, rm not ill, sister. Keel that pulse, il \ou doubt me; theie 
is no lexer in it. I nexer was more peilectlx in health; and xet 1 
knoxv that before the dock, that has jie.t struck thiee. shall haxe 
struck fixe, 1, xvho am tidking to xcm, shall be dead." 

Ladx W'alsinghain was liighteiied, and hei leai inilalc’d hei. 

"1 haxe told xou wliat I think and belic‘xe," she said xehemently 
"I think it wiong and cowaidlx ot uni to ten tine m\ pool sisic i 
with xoiir whimsical piedictions. Look into xoiii oxvn mind, and 
xou xvill see xou h.ixe ai)solutc*l\ no umsoii to su|)|>oil wli.it xou 
sax. Hoxv (till xou inllic t all this agonx upon .i pool c le.iiine foolish 
enough to loxe xou as she does, .ind weak e nough lo bc’lic xe in 
xour idle die.ims? ’ 

".Stax, sister; it is not a m.utei to be* dc'baic'd so. II toinoiiow 1 
can hear xou, it will be tunc* enough to upbiaid me*. Pi ax icainn 
noxv to xoin sister; she needs ;dl xou can do loi hei. She is much 
to l)e pitied; hei sulteiings afflict me. I shall see xou and hei again 
bcloie m\ dc.ilh. It would haxe bccai iiioie ciuc i lo leave* hc‘i uu 
piepaied. Do all in xoui powei to iieixc* ami n aiicpiillise hei. 
\\'hai is past cannot now lie helped." 

He paused, looking haul at hc i. as il he had li.dt made u|) his 
mind to sax sometliing mou*. Ibit if theic* was a (|uestion of the 
kind, it w. is dc'tei mined in laxom of silence. 

He* (hopped hei hand, tuined (juicklx, and left hei. 


ClIAPrKR \XI\ 

Dr. 7'on'ev’x Opinion 


When Ladx Walsingham leached the head of the staiis, she met 
her maid, and liorri hei leatned that her sistet. Lady Maidxkes, 
was downstaiis in the same loom. On appioac fling, she lieaicl he*!' 
sistei Maix's xoice talkitig witli hei, and loiind them together. 
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Maiy, fiiuling that she (ould not sleep, had put on her clothes 
again, and come down to keep her sister company. The room 
looked moie comroiiahle now. Iheie wcie candles lighted, and a 
good liic hiiint in the grate: tea-things stood ( 3 ii a little table near 
the file, and the two sistcis were talking, Lady Maidykes apj>ear- 
ing moie collected, and onI\ they two in the loom. 

"Have \ou seen liim, Maud.'” died Lady .MaicKkes, rising and 
hastily appioaching hei the moment she entcied. 

“Yes, clear; and talked with him, and — ” 

"Well?” 

".\iul I think \ei\ much I did heloie. 1 think he is neisous, 
he sa\s he is not ill; hiii he is nrivons and whimsical, and as men 
alwa\s .lie when ihe\ hapix n lo he out ol soils, \ei\ j>ositi\e; and 
ol ionise till' oiils thing that c.in cjuife undeceive: him is the lapse 
oi the time he has fixed loi Ins pieclKlion. as it is sine lo j^ass 
without an\ iiagu icsiili ol anv sou. We shall then all see alike 
the naluie ol his delusion.' 

"(), Maud, if 1 weie onlv suie \ou ihouglit sol il 1 weie sine \ou 
le.illv h.td liopesl l ell me. .M.uid, loi (.oil's sake, what vou realh 
think.” 

L.idv W’alsingham was .i little disconceited l)\ the uiic‘xpcctcd 
diiei tiii’ss ol hei .ipja-.d. 

”(!onu'. d. It ling, vou must not he loolish, " she said: “we can 
oiiiv l.ilk ol impieNsioiu. ami we ate imjMised upon bv the solemn- 
itv ol his iM.iniiei, .uid llie lad ih.u he i*vidc*ntlv believes in his 
own delusion: cveiv one does believe in his own delusion — there' 
Is iioihiiig stiange in ili.il.' 

"(). .M.uid. J sei vou .lie not loiivinced: vou aie onlv living lo 
(omloit me. ^ on h.ive no hope none, none, luniel and she 
loveied hei lace with hei hands, .iml wept again com ulsivelv . 

Ladv W.ilsingh.mi w.' silent loi .t moment, and lhi‘n with an 
elloif s.nd, .IS she pl.uei! hei h.ind on lur sister’s arm. "\ou see, 
de.ir |aiu-i. tlieie is no um* in mv saving the same* thing ove: and 
over again: an hoin oi two will show who u light. Sit down again, 
and he like vouisell. .Mv maid told me that uui had .sent lo the 
pai loin lor Docioi Totvov: he must not Inul \ou ^o. What would 
lie think? I'nless vou mcMii to it'll him oi Hale’s siiangc laiuv: and 
a prettv stoiv that would be to set alloat m C.olden ^’riais. I think 
1 hear him coming.” 

So, in ellect, he was. Dc)dc)r lorvcv — with the florid gravitv ot 
a man who, having jus* swallowed a bc^ttle of port, besides some 
glasses of sherrv, is admitted to the presence ol ladies whom he 
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rcspcc ts--eiiteieil die room, inaiU' what he lallctl liis anil liis 
coinplimenis.” aiul awaited the ladies' (oiiiinaiids. 

“Sit down. Doctor rorvcA, " said Lady Walsin^hani, who in the 
incapacity of her sister undc'rtook the doin^ ol tlie honoiiis. “My 
sister, Lad\ MarcUkes, has got it into her head soineliow that Sir 
Bale is ill. 1 ha\e been spc’aking to him: he ceitainly doc‘s not look 
ver\ well, hut he sa\s he is cjiiite well. Do you think him well? 
that is. we know \ou don't think theie is an\ thing ol impoiiance 
amiss — but she wishes to know whethei you think him l)r)fntly 
well." 

The Doctor clean'd his \oic(' and ilelixeic'd his lectuie, a little* 
thickh at some wolds, upon Sir Kale's case; the lesult ol whiih 
was that it was no case at :dl; and that it he would onl\ li\e some- 
thing moie ol a lOuntiN gentleman's lile, he would be as well as 
any man could desiie- as well as an\ man. gentle oi simple, in the 
COUIUIN. 

“1 he utmost 1 should think ol doing lot him would lx*. peih.i|>s. 
a little c|uiuine. nothing mo' -shuieU he is le.ilU .md loots a 
vers shoun' shias ol health/' 

Lads W'alsingham looked encouiagmgls at hei sisiei and 
nodded. 

“Lse been shen' loi, La's W .dsh W'.ilsi* W’alsing Innn: old 
[ai k .\nu*iald —he likshe Ills glass o’ poll, " he s.iid loguishls. “.md 
shusseish .ucord'n'ls, ' he (oiitinued. with .i i iHUpassionalmg 
paddle oi his light hand: “one ol thoshe .iw odd Icc'ls in his 
stomach: <ind as i base pic its well done .ill 1 c.m m.m n'gi* down 
heie, 1 must be oil, se shee. W ind u|) lioiii (.olden kii.iis, ,md .i 
little fluttei OSS /hiiow, lli.i/h .ill." .md with some lem.nks .iboiii 
the fMieme cold ol the wealhei, and the sc*seiits ol then night 
jomnes, and in. ms lespectlid .md polite patting speeches, the 
Doctoi took his le.ise: .md ihc*s soon he.nd the wheels ol his gig 
and the Head ot his liotse, l.iml .md mullied liom the snow* m the 
(ouit-s.itd. and the* Doctoi, who h.cd connected iliai inc l.im hols 
and .igifated honselndd with the* ouiei ciiclc* ot hum. mils, ss.is 
gone. 

Iheie was sets little snow l.illing, hall .i clo/en Hakes now and 
again, and lliC'ii flight .i(ic>ss the window show'ed, .is the Doctor 
had in a niaiinei bo.isied, th.it the* wind was in his hue* .is he 
relumed to(#olden Fii.iis. Lsen these clesulloi s snow* II. ikes le.ised, 
ai times, altogethei : and lel inning, as they sas, “bs fils and siaits," 
left foi long inter sals the landscape, undei the l)iilliant light ol the 
moon, in its wide white shioiid. I he curtain c>l the gic*at window 
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liail not been drawn. It seemed to Lady Walsingham that the 
moonbeaim had gnown more dazzling, that Snakes Island was 
nearei and moie distinct, and the outstretched arm of the old tree 
looked bigger and angrier, like the uplifted arm of an assassin, 
who draws silently nearer as the (atastrophe approaches. 

Cold, dfiz/ling. almost repulsive in this intense moonlight and 
white sheeting, the familiar landscajK! looked in the eyes of Lady 
Walsingham. I he sisters gradually grew more and more silent, an 
lineal thly sus|x;nse overhung them all, and Lady Mardykes rose 
eveiy now and then and listened at the ojx^n door for step or voice 
in vain. Fhcy all were oveiixiwercd by the intenser horror that 
seemed gathering around them. And thus an hour or more passed. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Hush! 


Pale and silent those three beautiful sisters sat. The hoiTiblc 
(juietiide ol a suspense that had grown all but insuppoi irble oj> 
pressed the guests of Lady Maidskes, and something like the 
nuiiibness of despair had lediued lier to silence, the dreadful 
counteifeii of pe.ue. 

Sir Hale Maiihkes on a sudden softly entered the room. Re- 
flet ted fioin the floor near t^'»* wintlow, the white moonlight some- 
how gave to his hxeil feaiutes the ihaiatier of a smile. With a 
warning gestuie, as he tame in, he placed his finger to his lips, as 
if to enjoin silent e; and then, hasing successively pressed the 
hands of his two sister.s-in-bnv, he stoc[)etl over his almost fainting 
wife, anti twite piessetl her told for cheatL with his lips: and so. 
without a word, he went softly from the room. 

Some settmds elapsctl before Lady Walsingham, recovering her 
presence of mind, with one of the (antllesiitV' from the tabic in 
her hantl, o|K*ned the iloor ami followed. 

She saw Sir Bale mount the last stair of the broad flight visible 
from the hall, anti tandle in hantl turn the coiner of the massive 
banister, and as the light thrown from his candle showed, he 
continued, without hurry, to ascend the second flight. 

With the irrepressible .uiitKsit) o! horror she continued to 
follow him at a distance. 
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She saw him enter his own private room, and close the door. 

Continuing to follow she placed herself noiselessly at the door 
of the apartment, and in breathless silence, with a throbbing heart, 
listened for what should pass. 

She distinctly heard Sir Bale pace the floor up and down for 
some time, and then, after a pause, a sound as if some one had 
thrown himself heavily on the bed. A silence followed, during 
which her sisters, who had followed more timidly, joined her. She 
earned them with a look and gesture to be silent. 

Lady Haworth stood a little behind, her wiiite lips moving, and 
her hands clas])ed in a silent agony of piayer. Lady Mardykes 
leaned against tlie massive oak door-case. 

With her hand raised to her ear, and her lips parted. Lady 
Walsingham listened for some seconds — for a minute, two minutes, 
three. At last, losing heart, she seized the handle in her panic, and 
turned it sharply. I'he door was locked on the inside, but some 
one close to it said from within, “Hush, hushl“ 

Much alarmed imw. the same lady knocked violently at the door. 
No answer was retui ncd. 

She knocked again more violently, and shook the door with all 
her fragile force. It was something of horror in her countenance as 
she did so, that, no doubt, terrified Lady Mardykes, who with a 
loud and long scream sank in a swoon upon the floor. 

The servants, alarmed by these sounds, were speedily in the 
gallery. Lady Mardykes was carried to her room, and laid upon 
her bed; her sister, Lady Haworth, accompanying her. In the 
meantime the door was forced. Sir Bale Mardykes was found 
stretched ujxm his bed. 

Those who have once seen it, will not mistake the aspect of 
death. Here, in Sir Hale Mardykes’ room, in his bed, in his clothes, 
is a stranger, grim and awful; in a few days to be insupportable, 
and to pass alone into the prison-house, and to be seen no more. 

Where is Sir Bale Mardykes now, whose roof-tree and whose 
place at board and bed will know him no more? Here lies a chap- 
fallen, fish-eycd image, chilling already into clay, and stiffening in 
every joint. 

There is a marble monument in the pretty church of Golden 
Friars. It stands at the left side of what antiquarians call “the high 
altar.’’ Two pillars at each end supjK)rt an arch with several ar- 
morial bearings on as many shields sculptured above. Beneath, on 
a marble flooring raised some four feet, with a cornice round, lies 
Sir Bale Mardykes, of Mardykes Hall, ninth Baronet of that an- 
cient family, chiseled in marble with knee-breeches and buckled- 
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shoes, and ailes de pigeon, and single-breasted coat and long waist- 
coat, ruffles and sword, such as gentlemen wore about the year 
1770, and bearing a strong resemblance to the features of the 
second Charles. On the broad marble which forms the background 
is inscribed an epitaph, which has perpetuated to our times the 
estimate formed by his ^'inconsolable widow,” the Dowager Lady 
Mardykes, of the virtues and accomplishments of her deceased lord. 

Lady Walsingham would have qualified two or three of the 
more highly-coloured hy|3erboles, at which the Golden Friars of 
those days sniffed and tittered. I’hcy don’t signify now; there is no 
contemporary left to laugh or whisper. And if there be not much 
that is true in the letter of that inscription, it at least perpetuates 
something that is true — that wonderful glorificaion of partisan- 
ship, the affection of an idolising wife. 

Lady Mardykes, a few days after the funeral, left Mardykes Hall 
for ever. She lived a great deal with her sister. Lady Walsingham; 
and died, as a line cut at the foot of Sir Bale Mardykes' epitaph 
records, in the year 1790; her remains being laid beside those of 
her beloved husband in Golden Friars. 

The estates had come to Sir Bale Mardykes fiec of entail. He 
had been pottering over a will, but it was never completed, nor 
even quite planned; and after mucli doubt and scrutiny, it was at 
last ascertained that, in default of a will and of issue, a clause in 
the marriage-settlement gave the entire estates to the Dowager 
Lady Mardykes. 

By her will she bequeathed the estates to “her cousin, also a 
kinsman of the late Sir Bale Mardykes her husband,” William 
Feltram, on condition of his assuming the name and arms of 
Mardykes, the arms of Feltram being quartered in the shield. 

'Fhus was oddly fulfilled the prediction which Philip Feltram 
had repeated, that the estates of Mardykes were to pass into the 
hands of a Feltram. 

About the year 1795 the baronetage was revived, and William 
Feltram enjoyed the title for fifteen years, as Sir ^Villiam Mardykes. 
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PROLOGUE 

Martin Hesselius, the Oennan Physician 


Through carefully educated in medicine and singer) . 1 have nevei 
practised either. 'Hie stud) of each continues, neveriheless, lo in- 
terest me profoundly. Neither idleness nor caprice caused my 
secession from the honourable tailing whith I hail just eniered. 
The cause was a very trifling scratch inflicted by a tiisset ling knife. 
This trifle cost me the loss of two fingers, amjjiiiated prompily, 
and the more painful loss of my health, lor 1 have never been 
quite well since, and have seldom been twehe months together in 
the same place. 

In my wanderings 1 became acquainted with Dr. Marlin lles- 
selius, a wanderer like myself, like me a physician, and like me an 
enthusiast in his profession. Unlike me in this, that his wantlerings 
were voluntary, and he a m:m, if not ol lortune, as we estimate loi- 
tune in England, at least in what our forefathers used to leim 
“easy circumstances.” He was an old man when 1 first saw him; 
nearly five-and-thirty years my senior. 

In Dr. Martin Hesselius, 1 found my master. His knowledge was 
immense, his grasp of a case was an intuition. He was the very man 
to inspire a young enthusiast, like me, with awe and delight. .\fy 
admiration has stood the test of time and survived the separation 
of death. I am sure it was well-founded. 

For nearly twenty years I acted as his medical secretary. His im- 
mense collection of pajiers he has left in my care, to be arrangeil. 
indexed and bound. His treatment of some of these cases is curi- 
ous. He writes in two distinct characters. He descril^es what he 
saw and heard as an intelligent layman might, and when in this 
style of narrative he had seen the patient either through his own 
hall-door, to the light of day, or through the gates of darkness to 
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the caverns of the dead, he returns upon the narrative, and in the 
terms of his art and with all the force and originality of genius, 
proceeds to the work of analysis, diagnosis and illustration. 

Here and there a case strikes me as of a kind to amuse or horrify 
a lay reader with an interest quite different from the peculiar one 
which it may possess for an expert. With slight modifications, 
chiefly of language, and of course a change of names, I copy the 
following. The narrator is Dr. Nfartin Hesselius. 1 find it among 
the voluminous notes of cases which he made during a tour in 
England about sixty-four years ago. 

It is related in series of letters to his friend Professor Van Loo 
of Leyden. 'Lhe professor was not a physician, but a chemist, and 
a man who read history and metaphysics and medicine, and had, 
in his day, written a play. 

The narrative is therefore, if somewhat less valuable as a medi- 
cal record, necessarily written in a manner more likely to interest 
an unlearned reader. 

These letters, from a memorandum attached, appear to have 
been returned on the death of the professor, in 1819, to Dr. Hes- 
selius. Ihey are written, some in English, some in French, but the 
greater part in German. I am a faithful, though I am conscious, by 
no means a graceful translator, and although here and there I 
omit some passages, and shorten others, and disguise names, I have 
interpolated nothing. 


CHAPTER 1 

Dr. Hesselius Relates How He Met 
the Rev. Mr. Jennings 

'File Rev. Mr. Jennings is tall and thin. He is middle-aged, and 
dresses with a natty, old-fashioned, high-church precision. He is 
naturally a little stately, but not at all stiff. His features, without 
being handsome, are well formed, and their evpression extremely 
kind, but also shy. 

I met him one evening at Lady Mary Heyduke's. The modesty 
and benevolence of his countenance are extremely prepossessing. 

We were but a small party, and he joined agreeably enough in 
the conversation. He seems to enjoy listening very much more than 
contributing to the talk; but what he says is always to the purpose 
and well said. He is a great favourite of Lady Mary's, who it seems, 
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consults him upon many things, and thinks him the most happy 
and blessed person on earth. Little knows she about him. 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings is a bachelor, and has, they say sixty 
thousand pounds in the funds. He is a charitable man. He is most 
anxious to be actively employed in his sacred profession, and yet 
though always tolerably well elsewhere, when he goes down to his 
vicarage in Warwickshire, to engage in the actual duties of his 
sacred calling, his health soon fails him, aiul in a very strange way. 
So says Lady Mary. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jennings’ health does break down in, 
generally, a sudden and mysterious Avay, someLimes in the very act 
of officiating in his old and pretty church at Kenlis. It may be his 
heart, it may be his br *in. Hut so it has happened three or four 
times, or oftener, that after proceeding a certain way in the service, 
he has on a sudden stopped short, and alter a silent c, apparently 
quite unable to resume, he has fallen into solitary, inaudible 
prayer, his hands and his eyes uplifted, and then pale as death, and 
in the agitation of a strange shame and horror, descended trem- 
bling, and got into the vestry-room, leaving his tongregation, with- 
out explanation, to themselves. This occurred when his t urate w.is 
absent. When he goes down to Kenlis now, he always takes care to 
provide a clergyman to share his duty, and to supply his place on 
the instant should he become thus suddenly iiuapac ilated. 

When Mr. Jennings breaks down quite, and beats a retreat from 
the vicaiage, and returns to L^ondon, whei c, in a dark si reel oil Pic- 
cadilly, he inhabits a very narrow house. Lady Mary say s tliat he is 
always perfectly well. 1 have my own opinion about that, riiere 
are degrees of course. \Vc shall see. 

Mr. Jennings is a perfectly gentlemanlike man. People, however, 
remark something odd. There is an impression a little ambiguous. 
One thing which certainly loniribuies to it, people I think don't 
remember; or, perhaps, distinctly remark. Hut 1 did, almost im- 
mediately. Mr. Jennings has a way ol looking sidelong upon the 
carpet, as if his eye lollowed the mo\ements ol something there. 
This, of course, is not always. It occuis now and them. Hut olten 
enough to give a certain oddity, as 1 have said, to his inaniiei , and 
in this glance travelling along the floor there is something both 
shy and anxious. 

A medical philosopher, as you are good enough to call me, 
elaborating theories by the aid of cases sought out by himself, and 
by him watched and scrutinised with more time at command, and 
consequently infinitely more minuteness than the ordinary prac- 
titioner can afford, falls insensibly into habits of observation. 
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which accompany him everywhere, and are exercised, as some 
people would say, impertinenily, upon every subject that presents 
itself with the least likelihood ol rewarding inquiry. 

There was a promise of this kind in the slight, timid, kindly, but 
reserved gentleman, whom 1 met for the first time at this agreeable 
little evening gathering. J obset ved, of (oiirse, more than I here set 
down; but 1 reser\'e all that borders on the technical for a strictly 
scientific paper. 

I may remark, that when 1 here speak of medical science, 1 do so, 
as 1 hope some day to sec it more generally understood, in a much 
more comprehensive sense than its gencially material tieaiment 
would warrant. 1 believe the entire natural workl is but the ulti- 
mate expression of that spiritual world from which, and in which 
alone, it has its life. 1 believe that the essential man is a spit it, that 
the spirit is an organised substance, but as dilLerent in point of 
material from what wc ordinarily understand b\ matter, as light or 
electricity is; that the material body is, in the most literal sense, a 
vesture, and death consec{uently no inteirupiioii of the living 
man's existence, but simply his extrication iroin the natural body 
— a process which commences at the moment of what wt term 
death, and the completion of which, at furthest a few da\s later, is 
the resurrection “in power.” 

'File person wiuj weighs the consecjuencc's of these positions will 
ju'obably see their practical bearing upon medical science. T his is, 
however, by no means the proper place lor display ing the proofs 
and discussing the coiisccjiiences ol this too generally unrecog- 
ni/ed stale ol lacts. 

In pursuance ol my habit, 1 was co\eiil\ observing Mr. Jen- 
nings, with all my caution-- I think he peicei\ed it- -and I saw 
jdainly that he was as cautiously observing mt\ Laily Mary hap- 
pening to addic'ss me by nn n.inie, as Dr. llesselius, 1 saw that he 
glanced at me more sharp!) , and then became thoiighiiiil for a 
lew minutes. 

Alter this, as 1 converse<l with a genilc'man at the other end of 
the room, 1 saw him look at me more sie.idih, and with an interc'st 
which 1 thought 1 understood. 1 then saw him take an opportu- 
nity of chatting with Lady Mar), and was, as one always is, per- 
fectly aware of being the subject of a distant iiuiuir) and answer. 

lliis tall clergyman approached me by-and-by; and in a little 
time we had got into conversation. \Vhcn two people, who like 
reading, anci know books and places, having travelled, wish to 
discourse, it is very strange if they can't find topics. It was not ac- 
cident that brought him near me, and led him into conversation. 
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He knew Gennan and had read my Essays on Metaphysical Medi- 
cine which suggest more than they actually say. 

This courteous man, gentle, shy, plainly a man of thought and 
reading, who moving and talking among us, was not altogether 
of us, and whom I already suspected of leading a life whose trans- 
actions and alarms were carefully concealed, with an impenetrable 
reserve from, not only the world, but his best beloved friends — 
was cautiously weighing in his own mind the idea of taking a cer- 
tain step with regard to me. 

I penetrated his thoughts without his being aware of it, and was 
careful to say nothing which could betray to h’s sensitive vigilance 
my suspicions respecting his position, or my surmises about his 
plans respecting myself 

We chatted upon indifferent subjects for a time but at last he 
said: 

*‘I was very much interested by some j>apers of yours. Dr. Hes- 
selius, upon what )ou term Metaphysical Medicine — 1 read them 
in German, ten or twelve )ears ago- ha\e they been translated?*' 

"No, I’m sure they have not — 1 should have heard. They would 
have asked my leave, 1 think." 

"I asked the publishers here, a lew months ago, to get the book 
for me in the original German; but they tell me it is out of print." 

"So it is, and has been for some years; but it flatters me as an 
author, to find that you have not forgotten my little l)ook, al- 
though,’* 1 added, laughing, "ten or twelve years is a considerable 
time to have managed without it; but 1 suppose you have been 
turning the subject over again in your mind, or something has 
happened lately to revive your interest in it." 

At this remark, accompanied by a glance ol in(]uiry, a sfidden 
embarrassment distuibed Mr. Jennings, analogous to that which 
makes a young lady blush and look foolisli. He dropjH'd his eyes, 
and folded his hands together uneasily, and looked oddly, and you 
w'ould have said, guiltily, lor a moment. 

I helped him out of his awkwardness in the best way, by ajjpear- 
ing not to observe it, and going straight on. I said: " I'hose revivals 
of interest in a subject happen to me often; one book suggests an- 
other, and often sends me back a wild-goose chase over an interval 
of twenty years. Rut if you still care to possess a copy, I .shall be 
only too happy to provide you; 1 have still got two or three by me 
— and if you allow me to present one 1 shall be very much 
honoured." 

"You are very good indeed," he said, quite at his ease again, in 
a moment: "1 almost despaired — I don’t know how to thank you." 
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"Pray don’t say a word; the thing is really so little worth that I 
am only ashamed of having offered it, and if you thank me any 
more 1 shall throw it into the fire in a fit oi modesty." 

Mr. Jennings laughed. He inquired where I was staying in 
London, and after a little more tonversaiion on a variety of sub- 
jects, he took his departure. 


CHAPTER II 

The Doctor Qiiestions Lady Mary and She Answers 


*‘l like your vicar so inudi, Lady Mary/’ said i, as soon as he was 
gone. “He has read, travelled, and thought, and having also suf- 
fered, he ought to be an accomplished companion.” 

“So he is, and, better still, he is a really good man,’’ said she. 
“His advice is invaluable about my scho^)ls, and all my little un- 
dertakings at Dawlbridge, and he’s so painstaking, he takes so 
much trouble — you have no idea — where\er he thinks he can be 
of use: he’s so good-natured and so sensible.” 

“It is pleasant to hear .so good an account of his neighbourly 
virtues. 1 can only testily to his being an agreeable and gentle 
companion, and in addition to what )oii have told me, 1 think I 
can tell you two or three things about him,” said I. 

“Really!” 

“Ves, to begin with, he’.s unm.irried.” 

“Yes, that's right — ^go on.” 

“He has been writing, that is he was, but lor two or thiee years 
perhaps, he has not gone on with his work, and the book was upon 
.some rather abstract subject — perhaps iheolog).” 

“Well, he was writing a book, as \ou .say; I’m not tjuiie sure 
w'hat it was about, but only that it was nothing that 1 cared for; 
very likely you are right, aiul he certainly did .aoj) — ye.s.” 

“And although he only drank a little colfee here to-night, he 
likes tea, at least, did like it extravagantly.” 

“Yes, that's quite true.” 

“He drank green lea, a gcxnl deal, didn’t he?” 1 pursued. 

“Well, that’s very odd! Green tea was a subject on which we 
used almost to cpiarrel.” 

“But he has quite given that up,” said 1. 

“So he has.” 
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“And, now, one more fact. His mother or his father, did you 
know them?" 

“Ves, both; his father is only ten years dead, and their place is 
near Dawlbridge. We knew them very well," she answered. 

"Well, either his mother or his father — I should rather think 
his father, saw a ghost," said I. 

"Well, you really are a conjurer. Dr. Hesselius." 

"Conjurer or no, haven't I said right?" I answered merrily. 

"You certainly have, and it loas his father: he was a silent, whim- 
sical man, and he used to bore my father about his dreams, and at 
last he told him a story about a ghost he had aiui talked with, 
and a very odd story it was. I remember it particularly, because I 
was so afraid of him. This story was long before he dic'd — when 1 
was quite a child — and his ways were so silent and moping, and he 
used to drop in sometimes, in the dusk, when I was alone in the 
drawing-room, and 1 used to fancy there were ghosts about him." 

1 smiled and nodded. 

"And now, having established my character as a conjurer, 1 
think 1 must say good night," said 1. 

"But how did you find it out?” 

"By the planets, of course, as the gipsies do," 1 answered, and so, 
gaily we said good-night. 

Next morning I sent the little book he hail been inipiiring alter, 
and a note to Mr. Jennings, and on returning late that evening, 1 
found that he had called at m\ lodgings, and left his card. lie 
asked whether 1 was at home, and asked at what hour he would be 
most likely to find me. 

Docs he intend opening his i«isc, and consulting me "profes- 
sionally," as they say? 1 hope so. I ha\e already lonceived a theory 
about him. It is supported by Lady Mary’s answers to my parting 
questions. I should like niiuh to asieiiain Iroin his own lips. But 
what can I do consistently with good breeding to invite a conlcs- 
sion? Nothing. 1 rather think he meditates one. At all events, my 
dear Van L., 1 shan’t make mysell difficult oi access; 1 me.in to re- 
turn his visit tomcjiTow. It will be only civil in return for his jjolite- 
ness, to ask to see him. Perhaps something may come ol it. W'hether 
much, little, or nothing, my d(*ar Van L., you shall hear. 



CHAPTER III 

Dr. Hesselius Picks Up Something in Latin Books 


Well, I have called at Blank Street. 

On inquiring at the door, the servant told me that Mr. Jennings 
was engaged very particularly with a gentleman, a clergyman from 
Kenlis, his parish in the country. Intending to reserve my privi- 
lege, and to call again, I merely intimated that I should try an- 
other time, and had turned to go, when the servant begged my 
pardon, and asked me, looking at me a little more attentively than 
well-bred persons of his order usually do, whether 1 was Dr. IIcs- 
selius; and, on learning that I was, he said, “Perhaps then, sir, you 
would allow me to mention it to Mr. Jennings, for 1 am sure he 
wishes to see you.” 

The servant returned in a moment, with a message from Mr. 
Jennings, asking me to go into his study, which was in effect his 
back drawing-room, promising to be with me in a very few 
minutes. 

1 his was really a study — almost a library. I'he room was lofty, 
with two tall slender windows, and rich dark curtains. It was much 
larger than I had expected, and stored with books on every side, 
from the floor to the ceiling. The upper carpet — for to my tread 
it felt that there were two or three — was a Turkey carpet. My steps 
fell noiselessly. The bookcases standing out. placed the windows, 
particularly narrow ones, in deep recesses. I'he effect of the room 
was, although extremely cc^rnfortable, and even luxurious, de- 
cidedly gloomy, and aided by the silence, almost oppressive. Per- 
haps, however, 1 ought to have alloweil something for association. 
My mind had connected peculiar ideas wath Mr. Jennings. I 
stepped into this perfectly silent room, of a very silent house, with 
a peculiar lorebcxling; and its darkness, and solemn clothing of 
books, lor except where two narrow looking-glasses were set in the 
w'all, they were everywhere, hel|)ed this somber feeling. 

While awaiting Mr. Jennings’ arrival, 1 amused myself by look- 
ing into some of the books with which his shelves were laden. Not 
among these, but immediately under them, with their backs up- 
ward, on the floor, 1 lighted upon a complete set of Swedenborg’s 
“Arcana Caelestia,” in the original Latin, a vei*)' fine folio set, 
bound in the natty livery which theology affects, pure vellum, 
namely, gold letters, and carmine edges. There w^erc papei mark- 
ers in several of these volumes, 1 raised and placed them, one after 
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the other, upon the table, and opening where these papers were 
placed, I read in the solemn Latin phraseology, a series of sen- 
tences indicated by a pencilled line at the margin. Of these I copy 
here a few, translating them into English. 

“When man's interior sight is opened, which is that of his spirit, 
then there appear the things of another life, which cannot possibly 
be made visible to the bodily sight." .... 

“By the internal sight it has been granted me to see the things 
that are in the other life, more clearly than 1 sec those that are in 
the world. From these considerations, it is oviilent that external 
vision exists from interior vision, and this froi.' a vision still more 
interior, and so on." .... 

“There are with every man at least two e\il spirits." .... 

“With wicked genii there is also a Ihient speech, hut harsli and 
grating. There is also among them a speech which is not fluent, 
wherein the dissent of the thoughts is perceived as something 
secretly creeping along within it." 

“The evil spirits associated with man are, indeed from tlie hells, 
but when with man they are not then in hell, but are taken out 
thence. The place where they then are, is in the midst between 
heaven and hell, and is called the world of spirits — when the e\il 
spirits who are with man, are in that worltl, they arc not in an\ 
infernal tomient, but in every thought and alfcction ol man, and 
so, in all that the man himself enjoys. But when they are remitteil 
into their hell, they return to their former state." .... 

“If evil spirits could perceive that they were as.sociated with 
man, and yet that they were sj)irits separate Irom him, and il they 
could flow in into the things of his body, they would attempt by a 
thousand means to tleslroy him; for they hate man with a deadly 
hatred." .... 

“Knowing, therefore, that 1 was a man in the bod\, they were 
continually striving to destroy me, not as to the body only, but es 
pecially as to the soul; for to destroy any man or spiiit is the \eiy 
delight of the life of all who are in hell; but I ha\e been (oiitin- 
ually protected by the Lord. Heme it appears how dangerous it is 
for man to be in a living consort with spirits, unless he be in the 
good of faith." .... 

“Nothing is more carefully guarded from the knowledge of as- 
sociate spirits than their being thus conjoint with a man, for if 
they knew it they would sj}eak to him, with the intention to 
destroy him." .... 

“The delight of hell is to do evil to man, and to hasten his eter- 
nal ruin." 
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A long note, written with a very sharp and fine pencil, in Mr. 
Jennings' neat hand, at the loot of the page, caught my eye. Ex- 
pecting his criticism upon the text, 1 read a word or two, and 
stopped, for it was something quite different, and began with these 
words, Deiis misereaiur rnei — “May God compassionate me." 
Thus warned of its private nature, I averted my eyes, and shut the 
book, replacing all the volumes as I had found them, except one 
which interested me, and in which, as men studious and solitary 
in their habits will do, 1 grew so absoibed as to take no cognisance 
of the outer world, nor to rcmeml)er where I was. 

1 was reading some pages which reler to “rej)iesentatives" and 
“correspondents," in the technical language oi Swc'denboig, and 
had ai lived at a passage, the siibsianc <* ol wliidi is, that e\il spirits, 
when seen by other e)es tlian those ot their inlerna! associates, pre- 
sent theniselvTs, by ‘‘concspondence," in the* shape ot ihe beasi 
(frrn) whicli repirscnts their paiiiculai Jusi and Jitc*, in aspect 
diic‘lul and aliocious. I'his is a long passage, and pai ticulai iscs a 
number c^t tliose bestial forms. 


CHAPrER IV 

Four Eyes Were Reading the Passage 

1 was running llie Iii'ad ol m\ pencil-case along the line as 1 read 
it, and something caused me to raise my e\t*^. 

Directly before me was on. ol the iniirors I ha\e mentioned, 
in wliic h 1 saw rellcc ted the tall shape ol in\ Hit ml, \Ir. Jennings, 
leaning over nn shouldei, and ivading the p.ige at which 1 was 
busy, and with a lace so daik and wile' that 1 should haidh have 
known him. 

I tuiiu'd and lose lit' stood eu*i i .ilsv>. .ind wiili an eifoii 
laughed a littlc\ s.iying: 

"I tame in and .isked \ou htnv \t)u did, but ^riliioii. succeeding 
in awaking \ou IVtnn sour book; so 1 ct>ultl not restrain ms ciiri- 
exsit), and ^ery impertinentls, I’m alraid, peeped o\er \oui shoul- 
der. 'rhis is not your rn.>L time of Itioking into those pages. You 
have looked into Swetlenborg. nt) doubt, long ago?" 

“Oh tlc'ar, yes! 1 owe Sweilenboig a gieat ileal: \ou will di.scoser 
traces of him in the little bt>*>k on Mettiphysieal Mediiine, which 
you were so good as to remember.” 
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Although niy IVieiid affected a gaiety of niaiiner, there was a 
slight flush in his face, and 1 could perceive that he was inwarilly 
much perturbed. 

“I'm scarcely yet qualined, I know so little of Sweilenborg. Tve 
only had them a fortnight/’ he answered, “and 1 think they arc 
rather likely to make a solitai*}' man nervous — that is, jiulging 
from the very little 1 have read — 1 don’t say that they have made 
me so,’’ he laughed; “and I’m so very much obliged for the book. I 
hope you got my note?” 

1 made all proper acknowledgments and modest disclaimers. 

“I never read a book that 1 go with, so entirely, as that of yours,” 
he continued. “I saw at once there is more in it than is quite un- 
folded. Do you know Dr. Marley?” he asked, rather abruptly. 

In passing, the editor remarks that the physician here named 
was one of the most eminent who had ever practised in Kngland. 

I did, having had letters to him, and had experienced from him 
great courtesy and considerable assistance during my visit to 
England. 

“I think that man one of the ver)' greatest fools 1 ever met in 
my life,” said Mr. Jennings. 

This was the first time I had ever heard liim say a sharp thing 
of anybody, and such a term applied to so high a name a little 
startled me. 

“Reallyl and in what way?” I asked. 

“In his profession,” he answered. 

I smiled. 

“I mean this,” he said: “he seems to me, one hall, blind — 1 
mean one half of all he looks at is dark- preiernaiurally bright 
and vivid all the rest; and the worst of it is, it seems wilful. I cati’t 
get him — I mean he won’t — I’ye had some expeiience of him as a 
physician, but I look on him as, in that sense, no better lhan a 
paralytic mind, an intellect half dead. I'll tell you — I know I shall 
some time — all about it,” he said, with a little agitation. “You stay 
some months longer in England. If I should be out of town during 
your slay for a little time, would \f)u allow me to trouble you with 
a letter?” 

“I should be only 1 (k> happy,” I assured him. 

“Very good of you. I am so utterly dissatisfied wdth Harley.” 

“A little leaning to the materialistic .school,” I said. 

“A mere materialist,” he corrected me; “you can't think how 
that sort of thing worries one who knows better. You won’t tell 
any one — any of my friends you know — that I am hippish; now/ 
for instance, no one know.s — not even Lady Mary — that I have 
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seen Dr. Harley, or any other doctor. So pray don't mention it; 
and, if I should have any threatening of an attack, you'll kindly 
let me write, or, should 1 be in town, have a little talk with you." 

I was full of conjecture, and unconsciously I found I had fixed 
my eyes gravely on him, for he lowered his for a moment, and he 
said: 

"I see you think 1 might as well tell you now, or else you are 
forming a conjecture; but you may as well give it up. If you were 
guessing all the rest of your life, you will never hit on it." 

He shook his head smiling, and over that wintry sunshine a 
black cloud suddenly came down, and he drew his breath in, 
through his teeth as men do in pain. 

"Sorry, of course, to learn that you apprehend occasion to con- 
sult any of us; but, command me when and how you like, and 1 
need not assure you that your confidence is sacred." 

He then talked of quite other things, and in a comparatively 
cheerful way and after a little time, 1 took my leave. 


CHAPTER V 

Dr. Hesselius is Summoned to Richmond 


We parted chcerfulh, but he was not cheerful, nor was 1. There 
are certain expressions of that powerful organ of spirit — the hu- 
man face- -which, although ' ha\c seen them often, and possess a 
doctor’s nerve, yet disturb me prolouiully. One look of Mr. Jen- 
nings haunted me. It had seized my imagination with so dismal a 
power that I changed my plans lor the evening, and went to the 
opera, feeling that I wanicd a cJiange of ideas. 

I heard nothing of or from him for two or three days, when a 
note in his hand reached me. It was cheerful, and full of hope. He 
said that he had been for some little time so much better — quite 
well, in fact — that he was going to make a liule experiment, and 
run down for a month cn* so to his parish, to try whether a little 
work might not quite set him up. There was in it a fervent reli- 
gious expression of gratitude for his restoration, as he now almost 
hoped he might call it. 

A day or two later 1 saw Lady Mary, who repeated what his note 
had announced, and told me that he was actually in Warwickshire. 
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having resumed his clerical duties at Kenlis; and she added, “I 
begin to think that he is really perfectly well, and that there never 
was anything the matter, more than nerves and fancy; we are all 
nervous, but I fancy there is nothing like a little hard work for 
that kind of weakness, and he has maile up his iniiul to try it. I 
should not be surprisetl if he did not come back for a year.*’ 

Notwithstanding all this confidence, only two days later 1 had 
this note, dated from his house off Piccadilly: 

Dear Sir, — I have returned disappointed. If 1 sliould feel at all able to 
see you, I shall write to ask you kindly to call. At present, 1 am too low, 
and, in fact, simply unable to say all I wish to say. Pray don’t mention my 
name to my friends. I can see no one. By-and-by, please God, you shall 
hear from me. I mean to take a run into Shropshire, wheie some of mv 
people are. God bless you! May we. on my return, meet more happily than 
1 can now write. 

About a week after this I saw Lady Mary at her own hou.se, the 
last person, she said, left in town, and just on the wing for Brigh- 
ton, for the London season was quite over. She told me that she 
had heard from Mr. Jenning’s nicte, Martha, in Shropshire, "fhere 
was nothing to be gathered trom her letter, more than that he was 
low and nervous. In those words, of which healthy people think so 
lightly, what a world of sullering is sometimes hidden I 

Nearly five weeks had passed without any fuiiher news ol Mr. 
Jennings. At the end of that time I received a note from him. lie 
wrote: 

“I have been in the countiy, and have had change of air, diange 
of scene, change of faces, change ol e\('i\ilhng - -and in c\ery thing 
— but myself. I have made up my mind, so far as the most irreso- 
lute creature on earth can do it, to tell my case fully to you. 11 your 
engagements will permit, pray come to me to-day, to-niorrow, or 
the next day; but, pray defer as little as possible. Vou know not 
how much I need help. 1 have a cpiiet house at Richmond, where 1 
now am. Perhaps you can manage to come to dinner, or to lunch- 
eon, or even to tea. Vou shall have wo trouble in linding me out. 
The servant at Blank Stre^et, who takes this note, will have a car- 
riage at your dcx)r at any hour yc^u please; and J am always to be 
found. Vou will say that 1 ought not to be alone. I have tried 
everything. Come and .see.” 

I called up the servant, and decided on going out the .same 
evening, which accordingly I did. 

He would have been much belter in a lodging-house, or hotel, I 
thought, as I drove up through a short double row of sombre elms 
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to a very Old-fashioned brick house, darkened by the foliage of 
these trees, which overtopped, and nearly surrounded it. It was a 
perverse choice, for nothing could be imagined more triste and 
silent. The house, I found, l)clonged to him. He had stayed for a 
day or two in town, and, finding it for some cause insupportable, 
had come out here, probably because being iurnished and his own, 
he was relieved of the thought and delay of selection, by coming 
here. 

The sun had already set, and the red reflected light of the w^est- 
ern .sky illuminated the scene with the peculiar effect with which 
we are all familiar. The hall seemed very dark, but, getting to the 
back drawing-room, who.se windows command the west, 1 was 
again in the same dusky light. 

I sat down, looking out uj)on the richly-wooded landscape that 
glowed in the grand and melancholy light which was every mo- 
ment fading. I'he coiners of the room were alrc^ady dark; all was 
growing dim, and the gloom was insensibly toning my mind, al- 
ready prepared for what was sinister. 1 was wailing alone for his 
arrival, which soon took place. The door communicating with the 
front room opcncxl, and the tall figure of Mr. Jennings, faintly 
seen in the ruddy twilight, came, with quiet stealthy steps, into the 
room. 

We shook hands, and, taking a chair to the window, where there 
was still light enough to enable us to see each other's faces, he sat 
down beside me, and, plac ing his hand upon my arm, with scarcely 
a word of preface began his narrative. 


CHAP l ER VI 

Hoiv Mr. Jefuihigs Met His Companion 


The faint glow’ of the west, the pomp of the then lonely w’ocxls 
of Richmond, were before us, behind and about us the darkening 
room, and on the stony fac:e of the sullerer — for the character of 
his face, though still gentle and sAVTCt, was changed — rested that 
dim, odd glow which seems to descend and produce, where it 
touches, lights, sudden thc^ugh faint, w’hich are lost, almost with- 
out gradation, in darkness. The silence, too, was inter: not a dis- 
tant wheel, or bark, or whistle from without; and within the de- 
pressing stillness of an invalid bachelor's house. 
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1 guessed well the nature, though not even vaguely the particu- 
lars of the revelations I was about to receive, from that fixetl face 
of suffering that so oddly flushed stood out, like a portrait of 
Sclialken’s, before its background of darkness. 

*‘lt began,’* he said, “on the 15th of October, three years and 
eleven weeks ago, and two days-— I keep very acc urate count, for 
every day is torment. If I leave anywhere a chasm in my narrative 
tell me. 

“About four years ago I began a work, which had cost me very 
much thought and reading. It was upon the religious metaphysics 
of the ancients.” 

“1 know,” said 1, “the actual religion of educated and thinking 
paganism, quite apart from symbolic worship? A wide and very 
interesting field.” 

“Yes, but not good for the mind — the (Christian mind, 1 mean. 
Paganism is all bound together in essential unity, and. with evil 
sympathy, their religion involves their art, and both their man- 
ners, and the subject is a degrading fascination and the Nemesis 
sure. God forgive me! 

“1 wrote a great deal; 1 wrote late at night. 1 was always think- 
ing on the subject, walking about, wherever I was, everywhere. Jt 
thoroughly infected me. ^ ou are to remember that all the material 
ideas connected with it were more or less of the beatitilul, the sub- 
ject itself delightfully interesting, and 1, then, without a care.” 

He sighed heavily. 

“1 believe, that every one who sets about writing in earnesi does 
his work, as a friend of mine phrased it, ou something — tea, or 
coffee, or tobacco. 1 sujjposc there is a material waste that must be 
hourly supplied in such occupations, or that we should grow too 
abstracted, and the mind, as it were, pass out ol the body, unlciss it 
were reminded often enough of the connection by a( tual sensation. 
At all events, I felt the want, and I supplied it. Tea was iny (om- 
panion — at first the ordinary black tea, made in the usual way. not 
too strong: but 1 drank a gexx! deal, aiul increased its strength as 1 
went on. I never experienced an uncomfortable symptom from it. 1 
began to take a little green tea. I tound the ellect pleasanter, it 
cleared and intensifiecl the power of thought so, 1 had come to 
take it frequently, but not stronger than one might take it lor 
pleasure. I wrote a great deal out here, it was so quiet, and in this 
room. I used to sit up very late, and it became a habit with me to 
sip my tea — green tea — every now and then as my work pro- 
ceeded. 1 had a little kettle on my table, that swung over a lamp, 
and made tea two or three times between eleven o’clock and two or 
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three in the morning, my hours of going to bed. I used to go into 
town every day. I was not a monk, and, although I spent an hour 
or two in a library, hunting up authorities and looking out lights 
upon my theme, I was in no morbid state as far as 1 can judge. I 
met my friends pretty much as usual and enjoyed their society, 
and. on the whole, existence had never been, 1 think, so pleasant 
before. 

*‘I had met with a man who had some odd old books, German 
editions in mediaeval Latin, and 1 was only too happy to be per- 
mitted access to them. This obliging person’s books were in the 
City, a very out-of-the-way part of it. I had rather out-stayed my 
intended hour, and, on coming out, seeing no cab near, I was 
tempted to get into the omnibus which used to drive past this 
house. It was darker than this by the time the 'bus had reached an 
old house, you may have remarked, with four poplars at each side 
of the door, and there the last passenger but myself got out. We 
drove along rather faster. It was twilight now. 1 leaned back in my 
corner next the door ruminating pleasantly. 

“I'he interior of the omnibus was nearly dark. 1 had observed 
in the corner opposite to me at the other side, and at the end next 
the horses, two small circular reflections, as it seemed to me of a 
reddish light. Lhey were about two inches apart, and about the 
size of those small brass buttons that yachting men used to put up- 
on their jackets. 1 began to speculate, as listless men will, upon 
this trifle, as it seemed. From wdiat centre did that faint but deep 
red light come, and from what — ^glass beads, billions, toy decora- 
tions — was it rcflei ted? \Vc were lumbering along gently, having 
nearly a mile still to go. 1 had not solved the pu/zle, and it be- 
came in another minute more odd, for these two luminous points, 
with a sudden jerk, descended nearer and nearer the floor, keeping 
still their relative distance and hori/oni.d position, and then, as 
suddenly, they rose to the level of the seat on which 1 was sitting 
and I saw them no more. 

“My curiosity was now really excited, and, before I had time to 
think, 1 saw again lhe.se two clull lamps, again together near the 
floor; again they disappeared, and again in their old corner 1 saw 
them. 

“So, keeping my eyes upon them, I edged cjuietly up my own 
side, towards the end at which I still saw these tiny discs of red. 

“There was very little light in the ’bus. It was nearly dark. 1 
leaned forward to aid my endeavour to discover what these little 
circles really were. They shifted position a little as 1 did so. I be- 
gan now to perceive an outline of something black, and 1 scx>n saw, 
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with tolenible distiiu tncss. the outline of a small black monkey, 
pushing its face forward in mimicry to meet mine; iliose were its 
eyes, and I now dimly saw its teeth grinning at me. 

“I tlrew back, not knowing whether it might not meditate a 
spring. 1 fancied that one of the passengers had forgot this ugly 
pet, and wishing to ascertain something of its temper, though 
not caring to trust my fingers to it, 1 poked my umbrella softly 
towarils it. It remained immovable — up to it — through it. For 
through it, and back and forward it passed, without the slightest 
resistance. 

“I can't, in the least, (onvey to \ou the kind v>f horror that 1 felt. 
When I had ascertained that the thing was an illusion, as 1 then 
supposed, there came a misgiving about myself and a terror that 
fascinated me in impoteiK e to reino\e my ga/e from the eyes ol the 
brute for some moments. As I looked, it made a little skip back, 
quite into the coiner, and I, in a panic, tound myself at the door, 
having put my head out, drawing deep breaths ol the outer air. 
and staring at the lights and tress we were passing, too glad to 
reassure myself of reality. 

“I stojiped the 'bus and got out. I perceived the man look oddly 
at me as 1 paid him. 1 dare say there was something unusual in 
my looks and manner, for 1 had ne\er lelt so strangely before.” 


CHAP l ER VII 


The Journey: Tirst Stage 


“When the omnibus drove on, and 1 was alone upon the road, I 
looked carefully round to ascertain whether the monkey had fol- 
lowed me. lo my indescribable relief 1 saw it nowheie. I can’t 
describe easily what a shock 1 had received, and my sense of genu- 
ine gratitude on finding myself, as 1 supposed, quite rid of it. 

“1 had got out a little before wx reached this house, two or three 
hundred steps. A brick wall runs along the lootpath, and inside 
the wall is a hedge of yew, or some dark evergreen of that kind, 
and within that again the row ol fine trees which you may have 
remarked as you came. 

“I'his brick wall is about as high as my shoulder, and happen- 
ing to raise iny eyes I saw the monkey, with that stooping gait, on 
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all fours, walking or creeping, close beside me, on top of the wall. 
I stopped, looking at it with a feeling of loathing and horror. 
As I stopped so did it. It sat up on the wall with its long hands 
on its knees looking at me. Theie was not light enough to sec ii 
much more than in outline, nor was it dark enough to bring the 
peculiar light of its eyes into strong relief. 1 still saw, however, 
that red foggy light plainly enough. It did not show its teeth, noi 
exhibit any sign ol irritation, but seemed jaded and aiilky, and 
was observing me steadily. 

“1 drew back into the middle of the road. It was an unconscious 
recoil, and there I stood, still looking at it. It did not mo\e. 

“With an instinctive determination lo try something — aii) 
thing, 1 turned about and walked briskly towards town with 
askance look, all the lime, watching the mo\cmenis ol the heasL 
It (Tcj)t swill ly along the wall, at exactl) m\ ])a(e 

“Where the wall ends, near the turn of the road, it came clown, 
and with a wiry spring or two brought itself close to my feet, and 
continued to keep up with me. as I cjuickened m\ pace. It was aj 
my left side, so close to my leg (hat 1 fell every moment as if i 
should tread upon it. 

“T he road was cjuiie deserted and silent, and it was darker ever;, 
moment. I stopped dismayed and bewildered, turning as 1 did sc-' 
the other way — 1 mean, towards this house. awa\ from whic li I ha<: 
been walking. When 1 stood still, the monkey drew back to a di' 
lance of, 1 suppose, about five or six \ards. and remained staiioi. 
ary, watching me. 

“1 had been more agitatc^d than 1 h.ive said. I had read, c.l 
course, as everyone has. something about spectral illusicms,’ as \ou 
physicians term the plienomeii.i of such c.ises. 1 considered my sii 
nation, and lotjked my niistortunc in the face. 

“"I'hese aflec lions, 1 had read, are sometimes iransiiors aiu' 
sometimes obstin.iie. I had le.id of c.tse> in which the appearance, 
at first harmU'ss, had. step bv step, degenerated into somethin^ 
direful and iiisii|)portable, atid ended In wealing its \ictim mil 
Stdl as J stood iheie, but lor my bestial companion, c|uitc alone, i 
tried tocomlort nnseJl b> icpealing again and again the assurance, 
‘the ihing is purely disease, a well-known jjhysital aflec tion, as dis 
tincily as small-p<»\ or neuralgia. Doeims ite all agieeil on that. 
philoso])hy demonstiati's it. I must not he a fool. I’ve been sitting 
up too late, and I daresay my digestion is cjuiie wiong, and. will*, 
(foci's hedp, 1 shall be all right, and this is but a sNinptom of net a 
oils clysj)epsia.‘ Did I belicxc ill this? Not one word of it, no uioi»- 
than any otlun* miserable being cner did who is once seized an* 
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riveted in this satanic captivity. Against my convictions, I might 
say my knowledge, 1 was simply bullying myself into a false 
courage. 

now walked homeward. I had only a few hundred yards to 
go. I had forced myself into a sort of resignation, but 1 had not got 
over the sickening shock and the Hurry of the first certainty of my 
misfortune. 

*‘l made up my mind to pass the night at home. Tfic brute 
moved close beside me, and I fancied there was the sort of anxious 
drawing toward the house, which one sees ii' tired horses or dogs, 
sometimes as they come toward home. 

“I was afraid to go into town, I was afraid of any one’s seeing 
and recognizing me. 1 was conscious of an irrepressible agitation 
in my manner. Also, I was afraid of any violent change in my 
habits, such as going to a place of amusement, oi walking from 
home in order to fatigue myself. At the hall door it waited till 1 
mounted the steps, and when the door was opened entered with 
me. 

“1 drank no tea that night. I got cigars and some brandy and 
water. My idea was that I should act upon my material system, 
and by living for a while in sensation apart from thought, send 
myself forcibly, as it were, into a new groove. 1 came up here to 
this drawing-room. 1 sat just here. The monkey then got upon a 
small table that then stood there. It looked da/ed and languid. An 
irrepressible uneasiness as to its movements kept my eyes always 
upon it. Its eyes were half closed, but I could sec them glow. It was 
looking steadily at me. In all situations, at all hours, it is awake 
and looking at me. 'Miat ne\er changes. 

shall not continue in detail my narrative of this particular 
night. I shall describe, rather, the phenomena of the first year, 
which never varied, essentially. 1 shall describe the monkey as it 
appeared in daylight. In the dark, as you shall presently hear, there 
are peculiarities. It is a small monkey, perfectly black. It had only 
one peculiarity — a character of malignity — unfathomable malig- 
nity. During the first year it looked sullen and sick, hut this charac- 
ter of intense malice and vigilance was always underlying that 
surly languor. During all that time it acted as if on a plan of giv- 
ing me as little trouble as was consistent with watching me. Its eyes 
were never off me. I have never lost sight of it, except in my sleep, 
light or dark, day or night, since it came here, excepting when it 
withdraws for some weeks at a time, unaccountably. 

“In total dark it is visible as in daylight. I do not mean merely 
its eyes. It is all visible distinctly in a halo that resembles a glow 
of red embers, and which accompanies it in all its movements. 
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“When it leaves me for a time, it is always at night, in the dark, 
and in the same way. It grows at first uneasy, and then furious, and 
then advances towards me, grinning and shaking, its paws 
clenched, and, at the same time, there comes the appearance of fire 
in the grate. I never have any fire. 1 can’t sleep in the room where 
there is any, and it draws nearer and nearer to the chimney, 
quivering, it seems, with rage, and when its fury rises to the high- 
est pitch, it springs into the grate, and up the chimney, and 1 see it 
no more. 

“When first this happened, 1 thought I was released. 1 was now 
a new man. A day passed — a night— and no return, and a blessed 
week — a week — another week. J was always on my knees. Dr. Hes- 
scliiis, always, thanking God and praying. A whole month passed 
of liberty, but on a sudden, it was with me again.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

The Second Stage 


“It was with me, and the malice which before was torj)itl under a 
sullen exterior, was now active. It was perfectly unchanged in 
every other respect. J'his new energy w.is apparent in its activity 
and its looks, and soon in other wass. 

“For a time, you will understand, the change was shown only in 
an increased vivacity, and an air of menace, as if it were always 
brooding cner some atrocious plan. Its e)es, as beiore, were never 
off me.” 

“Is it here now?” 1 asked. 

“No,” he replied, "it has been absent exactly a fortnight and a 
clay — lilteen days. It has sometimes been away so Icmg as nearly two 
months, once for three. Its absence always exceeds a fortnight, al- 
though it may be but by a single day. Fifteen dr\s having past since 
1 saw it last, it may return now at any moment.'' 

“Is its return,” 1 asked, “accompanied by any peculiar manifes- 
tation?” 

“Nothing — no,” he said. "It is simply with me again. On lifting 
my eyes from a book, or turning my head, 1 see it, as usual, looking 
at me, and then it remains, a'* before, for its appointed time. I have 
never told so much and so minutely before to any one.” 

1 perceived that he was agitated, and looking like death, and he 
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repeatedly applied his handkerchief to his forehead; I suggested 
that he might be tired, and told him that I would call, with pleas- 
ure, in the morning, but he said: 

“No, if you don't mind hearing it all now. 1 have got so far, and 
I should prefer making one effort of it. When I spoke to Dr. Har- 
ley, 1 had nothing like so much to tell. You are a philosophic phy- 
sician. You give spirit its proper rank. If this thing is real ” 

He paused looking at me with agitated inquiry. 

“We can discuss it by-and-by, and very fully. I will give you all 
1 think," I answered, after an interval. 

“Well — very well. If it is anything real, I say, it is prevailing, 
little by little, and drawing me more interiorly into hell. Optic 
nerves, he talked of. Ah! well — there are other nerves of com- 
munication. May God Almighty help me! You shall hear. 

“Its power of action, I tell you, had increased. Its malice be- 
came, in a way, aggressive. About two years ago, some questions 
that were pending between me and the bishop having been set- 
tled, I went down to my parish in W'arwickshire, anxious to find 
occupation in my profession. I was not prepared for what hap- 
pened, although I have since thought I might have apprehended 
something like it. The reason of my sa)ing so is tliis " 

He was beginning to speak with a great deal more effort and re- 
luctance, and sighed often, and seemed at limes nearly overcome. 
But at this time his manner was not agitated. It was more like that 
of a sinking patient, who has given himself up. 

“Yes, but I will first tell you about Kenlis, my parish. 

“It was with me when I left this place for Dawlbridge. It was 
my silent travelling companion, an^l it remained with me at the 
vicarage. When I entered on the discharge of my duties, another 
change took place. The thing exhibited an atrocious determina- 
tion to thwart me. It was with me in the church- --in the reading- 
desk — in the pulpit — within the communion rails. At last, it 
reached this extremity, that while 1 was reading to the congrega- 
tion, it would spring upon the book and stjual there, so that I was 
unable to see the page. This happened more than once. 

“I left Dawlbridge for a time. 1 placed myself in Dr. Harley’s 
hands. I did everything he told me. He gave my case a great deal of 
thought. It interested him, 1 think. He seemed successful. For 
nearly three months I was perfectly free from a return. I began to 
think I was safe. With his full assent I returned to Dawlbridge. 

“I travelled in a chaise. I was in good spirits. I was more — 1 was 
happy and grateful. I was returning, as I thought, delivered from 
a dreadful hallucination, to the scene of duties which I longed to 
enter upon. It was a beautiful sunny evening, everything looked 
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serene and cheerful, and 1 was delighted. 1 remember looking out 
of the window to see the spire of my church at Kenlis among the 
trees, at the point where one has the earliest view of it. It is exactly 
where the little stream that bounds the parish passes under the 
road by a culvert, and where it emerges at the road side, a stone 
with an old inscription is placed. As we passed this point, 1 drew 
my head in and sat down, and in the corner of the chaise was the 
monkey. 

“For a moment I felt faint, and then quite wild with despair 
and horror. I called to the driver, and got out, and sat down at the 
roadside, and prayed to God silenrly for mercy. A despairing 
resignation supervened. My companion was with me as I re- 
entered the vicarage. 'I'he same persecution followed. After a short 
struggle 1 submitted, and soon 1 left the place. 

“1 told you,” he said,“ that the beast has before this become in 
certain ways aggressive. 1 will explain a little. It seemed to be ac- 
tuated by intense and increasing fury, whenever 1 said my prayers, 
or even meditated prayer. It amounted at last to a dreadful inter- 
ruption. You will ask, how could a silent immaterial phantom 
ellect that? It was thus, whenever I meditated praying; It was al- 
ways before me, and nearer and nearer. 

“it used to spring on a table, on the back of a chair, on the 
chimney-piece, and slowly to swing itself from side to side, looking 
at me all the time. I'here is in its motion an indefinable power to 
dissipate thought, and to contract one's attention to that monot- 
ony, till (he ideas shrink, as it were, to a point, and at last to noth- 
ing — and unless I had startcti up, and shook off the catalepsy I 
have felt as if my mind were on the point of losing itself. There 
are other ways,” he sighed hv,avily; “thus, for instance, while 1 
pray with my eyes closed, it comes closer and closer, ami I see it. 1 
know it is not to be accounted for jdiysically. but 1 do actually see 
it, though my lids are closed, and so it rocks my mind, as it were, 
and overpowers me, aiul I am obliged to rise from my knees. If 
you had ever yourself known this, you would be acquaintetl with 
desperation.” 


CHAPTER IX 

The Third Stage 


‘I see. Dr. Hesselius, that you don’t lose one word of my statement. 
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1 need not ask you to listen specially to what 1 am now going to 
tell you. They talk of the optic nerves, and of spectral illusions, as 
if the organ of sight was the only point assailable by the influences 
that have fastened upon me — know better. For two years in my 
direful case that limitation prevailed. But as food is taken in 
softly at the lips, and then brought under the teeth, as the tip of 
the little finger caught in a mill crank will draw in the hand, and 
the arm, and the whole body, so the miserable mortal who has 
been once caught firmly by the end of the finest fibre of his nerve, 
is drawn in and in, by the enonnous machinery of hell, until he 
is as I am. Yes, Doctor, as I am, for a while l talk to you, and im- 
plore relief, I feel that my prayer is for the impossible, and my 
pleading with the inexorable." 

I endeavoured to calm his visibly increasing agitation, and told 
him that he must not despair. 

While we talked the night had overtaken us. The filmy moon- 
light was wide over the scene which the window commanded, and 1 
said; 

"Perhaps you would prefer having candles. 'This light, you know, 
is odd. 1 should wish you, as much as possible, under your usual 
conditions while I make my diagnosis, shall 1 call it — otherwise 1 
don't care." 

"All lights are the same to me," he said; "except when 1 read or 
write, 1 care not if night were perpetual. 1 am going to tell you 
what happened about a year ago. The thing began to speak to me." 

"Spcakl How do you mean — ^speak as a man does, do you 
mean?" 

"Yes; speak in words and consecutive sentences, with perfect 
coherence and articulation; but there is a peculiarity. It is not like 
the tone of a human voice. It is not by my ears it i caches me — it 
comes like a singing through my head. 

"This faculty, the power of speaking to me, w'ill be my undoing. 
It won't let me pray, it interrupts me with dreadful blasphemies. I 
dare not go on, 1 could not. Oh! Doctor, can the skill, and thought, 
and prayers of man avail me nothingl" 

"You must promi.se me, my dear sir, not to trouble yourself with 
unnecessarily exciting thoughts; confine yourself strictly to the 
narrative of facts; and recollect, above all, that even if the thing 
that infests you be, you seem to suppose a reality with an actual in- 
dependent life and will, yet it can have no power to hurt you, un- 
less it be given from above: its access to your senses depends main- 
ly upon your physical condition — this is, under God, your com- 
fort and reliance: we are all alike environed. It is only that in your 
case, the ^paries/ the veil of the flesh, the screen, is a little out of 
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repair, and sights and sounds are transmitted. We must enter on a 
new course, sir, — be encouraged. I’ll give to-night to the careful 
consideration of the whole case.” 

"You are very good, sir; you think it worth trying, you don't 
give me quite up; but, sir, you don't know, it is gaining such an 
influence over me: it orders me about, it is such a tyrant, and I'm 
growing so helpless. May God deliver me!” 

"It orders you about — of course you mean by speech?” 

"Yes, yes; it is always urging me to crimes, to injure others, or 
myself. You see. Doctor, the situation is urgent, it is indeed. When 
1 was in Shropshire, a few weeks ago” (Mr. Jennings was speaking 
rapidly and trembling now, holding my arm with one hand, and 
looking in my face) , “1 went out one day with a party of friends 
for a walk: my persecutor, 1 tell you, was with me at the time. 1 
lagged behind the rest: the country near the Dee, you know, is 
beautiful. Our path happened to lie near a coal mine, and at the 
verge of the wocxl is a perpendicular shaft, they say, a hundred and 
fifty feet deep. My niece had remained behind with me — she 
knows, of course nothing of the nature of my sufferings. She knew, 
however, that 1 had been ill, and was low, and she remained to 
prevent my being quite alone. As we loitered slowly on together, 
the brute that accompanied me was urging me to throw'^ myself 
down the shaft. 1 tell you now — oh, sir, think of it! — the one con- 
sideration that saved me from that hideous death was the fear lest 
the shock of witnessing the occurrence should be too much for the 
poor girl. 1 asked her to go on and walk with her friends, saying 
that 1 could go no further. She made excuses, and the more 1 urged 
her the firmer she became. She looked iloubtful and frightened. 1 
suppose there was something ni my looks or manner that alarmed 
her; but she would not go, and that literally saved me. You had no 
idea, sir, that a living man could be made so abject a slave of Sa- 
tan,” he said, with a ghastly groan and a shudder. 

There was a pause here, and I said, "You icere preserved never- 
theless. It was the act of Gotl. You are in His hands and in the pow- 
er of no other being: be therefore confident for the future.” 


CHAPTER X 

Home 


I made him have candles lighted, and saw the room looking 
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dieery and inhabited bel'ore 1 left him. 1 told him that he must re- 
gard his illness strictly as one dependent on physical, though 
subtle physical causes. 1 told him that he had evidence of Ciod*s 
care and love in the deliverance which he had just described, and 
that I had perceived with pain that he seemed to regard its pecul- 
iar leaiures as iiulicating that he had been tielivered over to spirit- 
ual reprobation. Than such a conclusion nothing could be, I in- 
sisted, less warranted: and not only so. but more lontraiy to tacts, 
as disclosed in his mysterious deliverance from that murderous in- 
llucine during his Shropshire excursion. F'rst, his niece had been 
retained by his side without liis intending to kc«'p her near him; 
and, secondly, there had been infused into his mind an iriesistible 
repugnance to execute tlie dreadful suggesiion in her presence. 

As 1 reasoned this point with him. Mr. Jennings wept. lie 
seemed comtorted. One promise I exacted, which was that should 
tlie monkey at any time return, 1 should be sent for immediately; 
and, repeating my assinance that 1 would give neiilier time nor 
ihcmght to an\ other subject until 1 liad thoroughly investigated 
his case, and that to-morrow he shoidd hear the result, I took my 
leave. 

Before getting into the carriage 1 told the servant that his mas- 
ter was lar Ircjiii well, and that he slmuld make a point of fre- 
cjucnlly looking into his rcxmi. 

Mv envn arrangenlent^ I made with a view to being cjuiie secure 
from interruption. 

I merely called at my lodgings, and with a travelling desk and 
carpet-bag, set oil in a liacknc) carriage for an inn about two miles 
out ol town, called “ I he Horns,” a \ery cjuiet and comfortable 
house, with good thick walls. And thcae 1 rc\sol\ed, without the 
possibility ol intrusion or distraction, to devote some liours of the 
the night, in my comlc^rtable sitling-nwm, to Mr. Jennings’ case, 
and so much of the morning as it might ret|uire. 

(There occurs here a carelul note ol Dr. Hesselius’ opinic^n up- 
on the case, and of the habits, dietary, and medicines which he 
prescribed. It is curic3us — some persons w'ould say mystical. But, 
on the whole, I doubt whether it would sufficiently interest a read- 
er of the kind I am likely to meet with, to warrant its being here 
reprinted. The whole letter was plainly written at the inn where 
he had hid himself for the occasion. The next letter is dated from 
his town Icxlgings.) 

I left town for the inn where I slept last night at half-past nine, 
and did not arrive at my room in town until one o'clock this after- 
ncx)n. I found a letter in Mr. Jennings’ hand upon my table. It had 
not come by post, and, on inquiry, I learned that Mr. Jennings' 
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servant had brought it, and on learning that 1 was not to return 
until to-day, and that no one could tell him my address, he seemed 
very uncomfortable, and said his orders from his master were that 
that he was not to return without an answer. 

I opened the letter and read: 

Dear Dr. Hksselius. — It is here. You had not been an hour gone when 
it returned. It is speaking. It knows all that has happened. It knows every- 
thing — it knows you, and is frantic and atrocious. It reviles. I send you 
this. It knows every word I have wiitten — I write. 'I'his I promised, and I 
therefore write, but I fear very confused, very iiiroherenily. I am so inter- 
rupted, disturbed. 

E\er yours, sincerely yours, 
Robert Lyndi-.r Jennings. 


“When did this come?“ 1 asked. 

“About eleven last night: the man was here again, and has been 
here three times to-day. I’hc last time is about an hour since." 

I hus answered, and w’ith the notes I had made uj>on his case in 
my pocket, 1 was in a Icnv minutes driving towards Rithmond, to 
see Air. Jennings. 

1 by no means, as you perceive, despairctl of Mr. Jennings’ case, 
lie had himsell remembered and applied, though ejuite in a mis- 
taken way, the principle which 1 lay down in my Afeiaphysical 
Medicine, and which governs all such cases. 1 was about to apply it 
in earnest. I was protoundly interested, and very anxious to see 
and examine him while the “caieinv" was actually present. 

I drove up to the sombre house, and ran up the steps, and 
kncx'kecl. 1 lie door, in a little :hiie. was ojiened bv a tali woman in 
black silk. She looked ill, and as it she had been crying. Slie ctirl- 
seyecl. and heard my c]uestion, but she did not answer. She turned 
her face away, extending her hand towards two men who were 
coming down-stairs; and thus having, as it were, taciilv made me 
over to them, she passed through a side-dc;or hastily and shut it. 

I'he man wJio was nearest the hall, 1 at onc'c accosted, but being 
now close to him, I was shocked to see that both his hands were 
covered with blood. 

I drew back a little, and the man, passing downstairs, merely 
said in a low' tone, Here’s the servant, sir.” 

The servant had stopped on the stairs, cc^nfounded and dumb 
at seeing me. He was rubbing his hands in a handkerchief, and it 
was steeped in blood. 

"Jones, what is it? what has happened?” 1 asked, wiiile a sicken- 
ing suspicion overpowered me. 

The man asked me to come up to the lobby. 1 was beside him in 
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a moment, and, frowning and pallid, with contracted eyes, he told 
me the horror which 1 already half guessed. 

His master had made away with himself. 

I went upstairs with him to the room — what 1 saw there 1 won’t 
tell you. He had cut his throat with his razor. It was a frightful 
gash. The two men had laid him on the bed, and composed his 
limbs. It had happened, as the immense pool of blood on the Hoor 
declared, at some distance between the bed and the window. 
There was carj)et round his betl. and a carpet under his dressing- 
table, but none on the rest of the floor, lor the man said he did not 
like a carpet on his bedroom. In this som.^re and now terrible 
room, one of the great elms that darkenetl the house was slowly 
moving the shadow of one of its great boughs upon this dreadful 
floor. 

I beckoned to the servant, and we went downstairs together. 1 
turned off the hall into an old-fashioned panelled room, and 
there standing, 1 heard all the servant hail to tell. It was not a great 
deal. 

“I concluded, sir, Irom your words, and looks, sir, as you IcU last 
night, that you thought my master w.is seriously ill. 1 thought it 
might be that you were afraid ot a fit, or something. So 1 attended 
very close to your directions. He .sat up late, till past three o’clock. 
He was not writing or reading. He was talking a great deal to him- 
self, but that was nothing unusual. At about that hour 1 assisted 
him to undress, and left him in his slippers and dressing-gown. 1 
Avent back softly in about half-an-hour. He was in Ins bed, quite 
undressed, and a pair of candles lighted on the table beside his 
bed. He was leaning on his elbow, and looking out at the other 
side of the bed when 1 came in. 1 asked him if he wanted anything, 
and he said No. 

“1 don’t know whether it was what you said to me, sir, or some- 
thing a little unusual about him, but 1 was uneasy, uncommon 
uneasy about him last night. 

“In another half hour, or it might be a little more, 1 went up 
again. 1 did not hear him talking as before. 1 opened the door a 
little. I’he candles were both out, which was not usual. 1 had a 
bedroom candle, and 1 let the light in, a little bit, looking softly 
round. 1 saw him sitting in that chair beside the dressing-table 
with his clothes on again. He turned round and looked at me. I 
thought it strange he should get up and dress, and put out the 
candles to sit in the dark, that way. But I only asked him again if 
I could do anything for him. He said. No, rather sharp, I thought. 
1 asked him if I might light the candles, and he said, 'Do as you 
like, Jones.’ So 1 lighted them, and 1 lingered about the room, and 
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he said, ‘Tell me truth, Jones; why did you come again — you did 
not hear anyone cursing?' *No, sir,* I said, wondering what he 
could mean. 

‘No/ said he, after me, ‘of course, no;* and I said to him, 
‘Wouldn't it be well, sir, you went to bed? It’s just five o'clock;* 
and he said nothing, but, ‘Very likely; good-night, Jones.* So I 
went, sir, but in less than an hour I came again. T he door was fast, 
and he heard me, and called as 1 thought from the bed to know 
what 1 wanted, and he desired me not to disturb him again. I lay 
down and slept for a little. It must have been between six and 
seven when 1 \vent up again. 'The door was still fast, and 
he made no answer, so I did not like to disturb him, and thinking 
he was asleep, I left him till nine. It was his custom to ring when 
he wished me to come, and I had no particular hour for calling 
him. 1 lapped very gently, and getting no answer, 1 stayed away a 
good while, supposing he was getting some rest then. It was not 
till eleven o’clock 1 grew really niuomlortable about him — for at 
the latest he was never, that 1 could lemember, later than half- 
past ten. I got no answer. 1 knocked anti called, and still no answer. 
So not being able to force the door, 1 called Thomas from the 
stables, anti together wc loiccd it, and found him in the shocking 
way you saw.” 

Jones had ir.# more to tell. Poor Mr. Jennings was very gentle, 
and very kind. All his pcoj)lc were fond of him. 1 could see that the 
servant was very much moved. 

So, dejected anti agitated, 1 passed from that terrible house, and 
its dark canopy ol elms, and 1 hope 1 shall ne\er see it more. While 
1 write to you 1 leel like a . lan wiio has but half waked from a 
Irightlul and monotonous dream. My inemorv rejet ts the picture 
with incrctlulity and horror. Vet I know it is true. It is the story ol 
the process ol a [X)isoii, a poison which excites the reciprocal ac- 
tion ol spirit and nerve, anti paralyses the tissue that separates 
those cognate lunciions ol the senses, the external and the interior, 
rhus we find strange bed-fellows, and the mortal and immortal 
prematurely make acquaintance. 


CONCLUSION 

A Word for Those Who Suffer 


My dear Van L — , yon have suffered from an affection similar to 
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that which I have just described. You twice complained of a re- 
turn of it. 

Who, under God, cured you? Your humble servant, Martin Hes- 
selius. Let me rather adopt the more emphasised piety of a certain 
good old French surgeon of three hundred years ago: “I treated, 
and God cured you." 

Come, my friend, you are not to be hippish. Let me tell you a 
fact. 

I have met with, and treated, as my book shows, fifty-seven cases 
of this kind of vision, which I term indiFerently "sublimated," 
"precocious," and "interior." 

There is another class of affections which are iriily termed — 
though commonly confounded with tliose which I describe — spec- 
tral illusions. These latter 1 look upon as being no less simply 
curable than a cold in the head or a trilling dyspepsia. 

It is those which rank in the first category that test our prompti- 
tude of thought. Fifty-seven such cases have I encountced, neither 
more nor less. And in how many of these have 1 failed? In no one 
single instance. 

There is no one affliction of mortality more easily and certainly 
reducible, with a little patience, and a rational confidence in the 
physician. With these simple conditions, I look upon the cure as 
absolutely certain. 

You are to remember that 1 had not even commenced to treat 
Mr. Jennings’ case. I ha\e not any doidit that 1 should have cured 
him perfectly in eighteen months, or possibly it might have ex- 
tended to two years. Some cases are very rapidly curable, others 
extremely tedious, i’very intelligent physician who will give 
thought and diligence to the task, will effect a cine. 

You know my tract on "I'hc Cardinal Functions of the Brain." 
1 there, by the evidence of innumerable facts, prose, as I think, the 
high probability of a circulation arterial and venous in its mech- 
anism, through the nerves. Of this system, thus considered, the 
brain is the heart. The fluid, which is propagated hence through 
one class of nerves, returns in an altcrc'd state through another, 
and the nature of that fluid is spiritual, though not immaterial, 
any more than, as 1 before remarked, light or electricity are so. 

By varicius abuses, among which the habitual use of such agents 
as green tea is one, this fluid may be affected as to its quality, but it 
is more frecjuently disturbed as to equilibrium. This fluid being 
that which we have in common with spirits, a congestion found 
upon the masses of brain or nerve, connected with the interior 
sense, forms a surface unduly exposed, on which disembodied 
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spirits may operate: communication is thus more or less effectually 
established. Between this brain circulation and the heart circula- 
tion there is an intimate sympathy. The seat, or rather the instru- 
ment of exterior vision, is the eye. The seat of interior vision 
is the nervous tissue and brain, immediately about and above the 
eyebrow. You remember how effectually 1 dissipated your pictures 
by the simple application of iced eau-de-cologne. Few cases, how- 
ever, can be treated exactly alike with anything like rapid success. 
Cold acts powerfully as a repellant of the nervous fluid. Long 
enough continued it will even produce that permanent insensi- 
bility which we tall numbness, and a little longer, muscular as well 
as sensational paralysis. 

I have not, I repeat, the slightest doubt that I should have first 
dimmed and ultimately sealed that inner eye which Mr. Jennings 
had inadvertently opened. The same senses are opened in delirium 
tremens, and entirely shut up again when the overaction of the 
cerebral heart, and the prodigious ner\ous congestions that attend 
it, are terminated by a decided change in the state of the body. It 
is by acting steadily upon the body, by a simple process, that this 
result is produced — and inevitably produced — I have never yet 
failed. 

Poor Mr. Jennings made away with himself. But that catas- 
trophe was tile result of a totally different malady, which, as it 
were, projected itself upon the disease which was established. His 
case was in the distincti\e manner a complication, and the com- 
plaint under which he really succumbcxl, was hereditary suicidal 
mania. Poor Mr. Jennings 1 cannot call a patient of mine, for 1 
had not even begun to treat his case, and he had not yet given me, 
I am convinced, his full anii unreserved confidence. If the patient 
do not array himself on the side of the disease, his cure is certain. 



The Familiar 


PROLOGUE 


Out of about two hundred and thirty cases, more or less nearly 
akin to that 1 have entitled “Green "I'ea/* I select the following, 
which I call “The Familiar.'* 

To this MS., Doctor Hesselius has, alter his wont, attached some 
sheets of letter-paper, on which are written, in his hand nearly as 
compact as print, his own remarks upon the case. He says — 

“In point of conscience, no more unexceptionable narrator, 
than the venerable Irish Clergyman wlio lias given me this paper, 
on Mr. Barton's case, could have been chosen. T he statement is. 
however, medically imperfect. 'Fhe report ol an intelligent phy- 
sician. who had marked its progress, and attended the patient, 
from its earlier stages to its close, would have supplied what is 
wanted to enable me to pronounce with confidence. I should ha\c 
been acquainted with Air. Barton's probable hereditary predis- 
positions; 1 should have known, possibly, by very early indica- 
tions, .something of a remoter origin of the disease that can now 
be ascertained. 

“In a rough way, we may reduce all similar cases to three distinct 
classes. They are founded on the primary distinction between the 
subjective and the objective. Of those whose senses are alleged to 
be subject to supernatural impressions — ^some are simply vision- 
aries, and propagate the illusions of which they complain, from 
diseased brain or nerves. Others are, uncpiestionably, infestcxl by, 
as we term them, spiritual agencies, exterior to themselves. Others, 
again, owe their sufferings to a mixed condition. The interior 
sense, it is true, is opened; but it has been and continues open by 
the action of disease. This form of disease may, in one sense, be 
: jinpared to the loss of the scarf-skin, and a consequent exposure 
of surfaces for whose excessive sensitiveness, nature has provided 
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a mufSing. The loss of this covering is attended by an habitual im- 
passibility, by influences against which we were intended to be 
guarded. But in the case of the brain, and the nerves immediately 
connected with its functions and its sensuous impressions^ the cere- 
bral circulation undergoes periodically that vibratory disturbance, 
which, I believe, I have satisfactorily examined and demonstrated, 
in my MS. Essay, A. 17. This vibratory disturbance differs, as I 
there prove, essentially from congestive disturbance, the phe- 
nomena of which are examined in A. 19. It is, when excessive, in- 
variably accompanied by illusions, 

“Had 1 seen Mr. Barton, and examined him upon the paints, 
in his case, which need elucidation, I should have without diffi- 
culty referred those phenomena to their proper disease. My diag- 
nosis is now, necessarily, conjectural.'* 

Thus writes Doctor Ilessclius; and adds a great deal which is of 
interest only to a scientific physician. 

The Narrative of the Rev. I'homas Herbert, which furnishes all 
that is known of the case, will be found in the chapters that follow. 


CHAPTER I 

Footsteps 


1 was a young man at the .imc, and intimately aiquainted with 
some of the actors in this strange tale; the impression which its in- 
cidents made on me, therefore, were deep and lasting. I shall now 
endeavour, with prcc ision, to relate them all, combining, of course, 
in the narrative, whatever I h.ive learned from various sources, 
tending, however imperfectly, to illuminate the darkness \vhich 
involves its progress and termination. 

Somewhere about the year 1791, the younger brother of a cer- 
tain baronet, whom 1 shall call Sir James Barton, returned to 
Dublin. He had seized in the navy with some distinction, having 
commanded one of His Majesty’s frigates during the greater part 
of the American war. Captain Barton was apparently some two or 
three-and-forty years of age. He was an intelligent and agreeable 
companion when he pleased it, though generally reserved, and 
occasionally even m(x>dy. 

In society, however, he deported himself as a man of the world. 
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and a gentleman. He had not contracted any of the noisy brusque- 
ness sometimes acquired at sea; on che contrary, his manners 
were remarkably easy, quiet' and even polished. He was in person 
about the middle size, and somewhat strongly formed — his coun- 
tenance was marked with the lines of thought, and on the whole 
wore an expression of gravity and melancholy; being, however, 
as 1 have said, a man of perfect breeding, as well as of good family, 
and in affluent circumstances, he had, of cc»urse, ready access to the 
best society of Dublin, without the necessity of any other creden- 
tials. 

In his personal habits Mr. Barton was unexpensive. He occupied 
lodgings in one of the then fashionable streets in the south sicle of 
the town — kept but one horse and one servant — and though a re- 
puted freethinker, yet lived an orderly and moral life — iiululging 
neither in gaming, drinking, nor any other vicious pursuit — living 
very much to himself, without iormiiig intimacies, or choosing 
any companions, and appearing to mix in gay society rather for 
the sake of its bustle and distraction, than for any opportunities 
it offered of interdianging thought or feeling with its votaries. 

Barton was, therefore, pronounced a saving, prudent, unsocial 
sort of fellow, who bid fair to maintain his celibacy alike against 
stratagem and assault, and was likely to live to a good old age, die 
rich, and leave his money to a hospital. 

It was now apparent, henvever, that the nature of Mr. Barton's 
plans had been totally misconceived. A young lady, whom 1 shall 
call Miss Montague, was at this time iiurcxluccd into the gay world 
by her aunt, the Dowager Lady Rochdale. Miss Mcjiitague was de- 
cidedly pretty and accomplished, and having some natural clever- 
ness, and a great deal of gaiety, became for a while a reigning 
toast. 

Her popularity, however, gained her, for a lime, nothing more 
than that unsubstantial admiration which, however pleasant as an 
incense to vanity, is by no means necessarily antecedent to matri- 
mony — for, unhappily for the young lady in question, it was an 
understood thing, that beyond her personal attractions, she had 
no kind of earthly provision. .Such being the state of affairs, it will 
readily be believed that no little surprise was consecjucnt upon the 
appearance of Captain Barton as the avowed lover of the penniless 
Miss Montague. 

His suit prospered, as might have been expected, and in a short 
time it was communicated by old Lady Rochdale to each of her 
hundred-and-hfty particular friends in succession, that Captain 
Barton had actually tendered proposals of marriage, with her ap- 
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probation, to her niece. Miss Montague, who had, moreover, ac- 
cepted the ofter of his hand, conditionally upon the consent of her 
father, who was then upon his homeward voyage from India, and 
expected in two or three weeks at the furthest. 

About this consent there could be no doubt — the delay, there- 
fore, was one merely of lorm — they were looked upon as absolutely 
engaged, and Lady Rochdale, with a rigour of old-fashioned de- 
corum with which her niece would, no doubt, gladly have dis- 
pensed, withdrew her thencetorward from all further participa- 
tion in the gaieties of the town. 

Captain Barton was a constant visitor, as well da a frequent 
guest at the house, and was permitted all the piivileges of intimacy 
which a betrothed suitor is usually accorded. Such was the rela- 
tion of parties, when the mysterious circumstances which darken 
this narrative first begun to unfold themselves. 

Lady Rochdale resided in a handsome mansion at the north 
side of Dublin, and Captain Barton’s Icxlgings, as we have already 
said, were situated at the south. "Lhe distance intervening was con- 
siderable, and it was Captain Barton’s habit generally to walk 
home without an attendant, as often as he passed the evening with 
the old lady and her fair charge. 

Flis shortest way in such nocturnal walks, lay, lor a consider- 
able space, through a line of street which had as yet merely been 
laid out, and little more than the foundations of the houses con- 
stiucted. 

One night, shortly after his engagement with Miss Montague 
had comineiued, he happened ic) leiiiain unusually late, in com- 
pany with her and Lad) Bochdah,*. The comersation had turned 
upon the evidences ol reveiation, which he had disputed with the 
callous scepticism ot a (onfirmed infidel. What were called 
“French |)riru iples,” had in those days found their way a gocxl deal 
into fashionable societ\. especially .hat portion ol it which pio- 
fessed allegiance to Wiuggisin, and neither the old lady nor her 
charge were so perfectly free from the taint, as to look upon Mr. 
Barton’s views as any serious objection to the proposed union. 

The discussion hacl degenerated into one upon the supernatural 
and the marvellous, in which he hacl pursued precisely the same 
line of argument and ridicidc. In all this, il is but iruth to state. 
Captain Barton was guilty of no affectation — the doctrines upon 
which he insisted, were, in reality, but too truly the basis of his 
own fixed belief, if so it might be called; and perhaps not the least 
strange of the many strange circumstances connected with my nar- 
rative, was the fact that the subject of the fearful influences I am 
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about to describe, was himself, from the deliberate conviction of 
years, an utter disbeliever in what are usually termed preter- 
natural agencies. 

It was considerably past midnight when Mr. Barton took his 
leave, and set out upon his solitary walk homeward. He had now 
reached the lonely road, with its unfinished dwarf walls tracing 
the foundations of the projecteil row of houses on either side — the 
moon was shining mistily, and its imperfec t light made the road he 
trod but additionally dreary — that utter silence which has in it 
something indefinably exciting, reigned there, and made the 
sound of his steps, which alone broke it, ii.maturally loud and 
distinct. 

He had proceeded thus some way. when he, on a sudden, heard 
other footballs, pattering at a measured pace, and, as it seemed, 
about two score steps behind him. 

The suspicion of being dogged is at all limes unpleasani: it is, 
however, especially so in a spot so lonely: and this suspicion be- 
came so strong in the mind of Captain Barton, that he abrupth 
turned about to confront his pursuer, but, though there was quite 
sufficient moonlight to disclose any object upon the road he had 
traversed, no form of any kind was visible there. 

The steps he had heard could not have been the reverberation of 
his owm, tor he stamped his foot upon the ground, and walked 
briskly up and down, in the vain attempt to awake an echo; 
though by no means a fanciful person, therefore, Ik* was at last 
fain to charge the soumis ujkmi his imagination, and treat them as 
an illusion. I'hus saiisf)ing himself, he resumed his walk, anti be- 
fore he had proceeded a do/eii paces, the mysterious lootfall was 
again audible from behind, and this time, as if with the special de- 
sign of showing that the sounds were not the responses of an et ho 
— the steps sometimes slackened nearly to a halt, and sometimes 
hurried for six or eight strides to a run, and again abated to a walk. 

Captain Barton, as before, turned suddenly round, and with the 
.same result — no object was visible above the deserted level of the 
road. He w^alked back over the same ground, determined that, 
whatever might have been the ciusc of the .sounds which had so 
disconcerted him, it should not escape his search — the endeavour, 
however, was unrewarded. 

In spite of his scepticism, he felt something like a superstitiou.s 
fear stealing fast upon him, and with these unwonted and un- 
comfortable sensations, he once more turned and pursued his way. 
There was no repetition of these haunting sounds, until he had 
reached the point where he had last stopped to retrace his steps — 
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here they were resumed — and with sudden starts of running, which 
threatened to bring the unseen pursuer up to the alarmed pedes- 
trian. 

Captain Barton arrested his course as formerly — the unaccount- 
able nature of the occurrence filled him with vague and disagree- 
able sensations — and yielding to the excitement that was gaining 
upon him, he shouted sternly, “Who goes there?" The sound of 
one’s own voice, thus exerted, in utter solitude, and followed by 
total silence, has in it something unpleasantly dismaying, and he 
felt a degree of nervousness which, peihaps from no cause had he 
ever known before. 

To the very end of this solitary street the steps pursued him — 
and it required a strong cflort of stubborn pride on his part, to re- 
sist the impulse that promptetl him every moment to lun for safety 
at the to[) of his speed. It was not until he had reached his lodg- 
ing, and sate by his own fireside, that he felt sulBciently reassured 
to rearrange and reconsider in his own mind the occurrences which 
had so discomposed him. So little a matter, aftei all, is sufficient to 
upset the pride of sc eptic ism and vindicate the old simple laws of 
nature within us. 


CHAPTER II 

The Watcher 


Mr. Barton was next morning sitting at a late breakfast, reflect- 
ing upon the iiuideni.s of the previous night, with more of in- 
cjiiisitivcness than awe, so speedily do gloomy impressiciiis upon 
the fancy disappear iiiuier the cheerful influence of day, when a 
letter just delivered by the postman was placed upon the table be- 
fore him. 

There was nothing remarkable in the ac’uress of this missive, 
except that it was written in a hand which he did not know — per- 
haps it was disguised — for the tall narrow characters were sloped 
backward; and with the self-inflicted suspense which we often see 
practised in such cases, he puzzled over the inscription for a full 
minute before he biokc? the seal. When he did so, he read the fol- 
lowing words, written in the same hand: — 

Mr. Barton, late captain of the "Dolphin,” is warned of danger. He 
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will do wisely to avoid Street — [here the locality of his last night's 

adventure was named] — if he walks there as usual he will meet with some- 
thing unlucky — let him take warning, once for all, for he has reason to 
dread 

The Watcher. 

Captain Barton read and re-rcad this strange eflusion; in every 
light anil in every direction he turned it over and over; he ex- 
amined the paper on whicli it was written, and scrutinized the 
hand-writing once more. Defeated here, lie turned to the seal; it 
was nothing but a patch of wax, upon which the accidental im- 
pression of a thumb was imperfectly visible. 

There was not the slightest mark, or clue of any kind, to lead 
him to even a guess as to its possible origin. The writer's objcc:t 
seemed a friendly one, and yet he subscribed himself as one whom 
he had “reason to dread." Altogether the letter, its author, and its 
real purpose were to him an inexplicable puzzle, and one, more- 
over, unpleasantly suggestive, in his mind, of other associations 
connected with his last night s adventure. 

In obedience to some feeling — perhaps of pride — Mr. Barton 
did not communicate, even to his intended bride, the ociurrences 
which I have just detailed, 'rrifling as they might appear, they 
had in reality most disagreeably affected his imagination, and he 
cared not to disclose, even to the young lady in question, what she 
might possibly look upon as evidences of weakness. The letter 
might very well be but a hoax, and the mysterious footfall but a 
delusion or a trick. But although he affected to treat the whole 
affair as unworthy of a thought, it yet haunted him pertinaciously, 
tonnenting him with perplexing doubts, and depressing him with 
undefined apprehensions. Certain it is, that for a (onsiderablc time 
afterwards he carefully avoidcxl the street indicated in the letter as 
the scene of danger. 

It was not until about a week after the reieipt of the letter whith 
1 have transcribed, that anything further occuired to remind (Cap- 
tain Barton of its contents, or to counteract the gtadiial disap- 
pearance from his mind of the disagreeable impressions then 
received. 

He was returning one night, after the interval 1 have stated, 
from the theatre, which was then situated in (Jrow Street, and 
having there seen Miss Montague and Lady Rochtlale into their 
carriage, he loitered for some time with two or three acquaint- 
ances. 

With these, however, he parted close to the college, and pursued 
his way alone. It was now fully one o'clock, and the streets were 
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quite deserted. During the whole of his walk with the companions 
from whom he had just parted, he had been at times painfully 
aware of the sound of steps, as it seemed, dogging them on their 
way. 

Once or twice he had looked back, in the uneasy anticipation 
that he was again about to experience the same mysterious annoy- 
anc'es which had so disconcerted him a week before, and earnestly 
hoping that he might sar some form to account naturally for the 
sounds. But the street was deserted — no one was visible. 

Proceeding now cjuile alone upon his homeward way, he grew 
really nervous and uncomfortable, as he became sensible, with in- 
creased distinctness, ol the well-known and now absolutely 
dreaded sounds. 

By the side of the dead wall which bounded the college park, 
the sounds followed, recommencing almost simultaneously with 
his own steps. 'The same unerpial pace — sometimes slow, some- 
times for a scoie of yards or so, cjuickened almost to a run — was 
audible from behind him. Again and again he turned; quickly and 
stealthily he glanccMl o\er his shoulder — almost at every half- 
do/en ste|)s; but no one was visible. 

rhe initation of this intangible and unseen pursuit became 
graduallv all but intolerable; and when at last he reached his 
home, his neives wete stuing to such a pitch of excitement 
that he could not test, and did nc3t attempt even to lie down until 
after the dav light had broken. 

lie was awakened bv a knock at his chamber-door, and his ser- 
vant entering, handed him several letters which had just been re- 
ceived by the pennv j)ost. One among them instantly arrested his 
attention — a single glance . th<. dircxtic^n aroused him thorough- 
ly. He at once rec'ogni/ed its character, and read as follows: — 

You may as well think. Captain Barton, to escape ficnn your own shadow 
as from me; do what vou max. I will see vou as often as J please and you 
shall see me. for 1 do not w.ini to hide imsell. as )ou lancy. Do not let it 
trouble vour rest, Captain Barton: for, with a good ( onscirnir, what need 
)ou fear from the eve ol 

T he Watciifr. 

It is scarcely necessaiv to dwell upon the icelings that accom- 
panied a pcrus:il ol this strange coinnumicalic^ii. Chaplain Barton 
was observed to be unusually absent and out of spirits for several 
clays aftc'rwards, but no one divined the cause. 

Whatever he might think as to the phantom steps which fol- 
lowed him, there could he no possible illusion about the letters he 
had received; and, to sav the least, their immediate sequence upon 
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the mysterious sounds which had haunted him, was an odd 
coincidence. 

The whole circumstance was, in his own mind, vaguely and in- 
stinctively connected with certain passages in his past life, which, 
of all others, he hated to remember. 

It happened, however, that in addition to his own approaching 
nuptials, Captain Barton had just then — fortunately, perhaps, for 
himself — some business of an engrossing kind connected with the 
adjustment of a large and long-litigarcd claim upon certain 
properties. 

The hurry and excitement of business h.nl iis naiural ellect in 
gradually dispelling the gloom which had lor a time occasionally 
oppressed him, and in a little while his spiiits had entiiely le- 
covered their accustomed tone. 

During all this time, lunvever, he was, now and ilien, dismayed 
by indistinct and hall-heard repetitions of the same annoyance, 
and that in lonely places, in the d«'iy-time as well as altei nightfall. 
"I’hese renewals of the strange impressions from which he hail suf- 
fered so much, were, however, desultory and laini, insomuch that 
often he really could not, to his own satisfaction, distingiiish be- 
tween them and the mere suggestions ot an excited imagination. 

One evening he walked down to the House of Commons with 
a Mr. Xorcott, a Member, an acquaintance ol his and mine. I his 
was one of the few ixcasions upon which I have been in lompany 
with Captain Barton. As wx* walked down together, I observed 
that he became absent and silent, and to a degree that seemed to 
argue the pressure ol some urgent and absorbing anxiety. 

1 alterw'ards learned that during the whole ol our walk, he had 
heard the well-known footsteps tracking him as we proieeded. 

This, how'ever, was the last time he sullered Irom this phase ol 
the persecution, ol whii h he was already the anxious vii lini. A new' 
and a very dillerent one was about to be presented. 


CHAPTER 111 

An Advertisement 


Of the new .series ol iinj^rcssions which were alierwitrtfs gradu.illy 
to work out liis destiny, 1 tlial evening witnes.sed the first; and hut 
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for its relation to the train of events which followed, the incident 
would scarcely have been now remembered by me. 

As we were walking in at the passage from College Green, a 
man, of whom I remember only that he was short in stature, 
looked like a foreigner, and wore a kind ot fur travelling cap, 
walked very rapidly, and as if under fierce excitement, directly to- 
wards us, muttering to himself, fast and vehemently the while. 

This odd looking person walked straight toward Barton, who 
was foremost of the three, and halted, regarding him for a mo- 
ment or two with a look of maniacal menace and fury; and then 
turning about as abruptly, he walked before us at the same agitat- 
ed pace, and disappeared at a side passage. 1 do distinctly remem- 
ber being a good deal shocked at the countenance and bearing of 
this man, which indeed irresistibly impressed me with an unde- 
fined sense of danger, such as I have never felt before or since 
from the presence of anything human; but these sensations were, 
on my part, far from amounting to anything so disconcerting as 
to flurry or excite me — 1 had seen only a singularly evil counte- 
nance, agitated, as it seemed, with the excitement of madness. 

I was absolutely astonished, however, at the effect of this ap- 
parition upon Captain Barton. 1 knew him to be a man of proud 
courage and coolness in real danger — a circumstance which made 
his conduct upon this occasion the more conspicuously odd. He 
recoiled a step or two as the stranger advanced, and clutched my 
arm in silence, with what seemed to be a spasm of agony or terror! 
and then, as the figure disappeared, shoving me roughly back, he 
followed it for a few paces, stopped in great disorder, and sat down 
upon a form. 1 never beheld a countenance more ghastly and 
haggard. 

"For God’s sake. Barton, what is the matter?" said Norcott, our 
companion, really alarmeil at his appearance. "You’re not hurt 
are you? — or unwell? What is it?" 

"What did he say? — 1 did not hear it — what was it?" asked Bar- 
ton, wdiolly disregarding the question. 

"Nonsense." said Norcott, greatly surprised; "who cares what 
the fellow' said. You are unw'cll. Barton— dec idedly umvell; let me 
call a coach." 

"Unwell! No — not unwell," he said, evidently making an effort 
to recover his self-possession; "but, to say the truth, I am fatigued 
— a little over-w'orked — and perhaps o\er anxious. You know 1 
have been in Chancery, and the winding-up of a suit is alw'ays a 
nervous affair. I have felt uncomfortable all this evening; but 1 
am better now. Come, come — shall we go on?" 
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"No, no. 1 ake my advice. Barton, and go home; you really do 
need rest; you are looking quite ill. I really do insist on your al- 
lowing me to see you home,'* replied his friend. 

I seconded Norcott's advice, the more readily as it was obvious 
that Barton was not himself disinclined to be persuaded. He left 
us, declining our offered escort. I was not sufficiently intimate with 
Norcott to discuss the scene we had both just witnessed. I was, 
however, convinced from his mann(*r in the few common-place 
comments and regrets we exchangetl. that he was just as little 
satisfied as I with the extempore plea of illness with which he had 
accounted for the strange exhibition, and that we were both agreed 
in suspecting some lurking mysier\ in the maimer. 

I called next day at Barton’s lodgings, to in(|iiire lor him. and 
learned from the servant that he hatl not left liis room since his re- 
turn the night before: but that fie was not seriously indisjiosed, 
and hoped to be out in a few da\s. I hat evening lie sent for Dr. 
Richards, then in large and fashionable practice in Dublin, and 
their interview was, it is said, an odd one. 

He entered into a detail of his s\mi)toms in an abstracted and 
desultory way, which seemed to argue a strange want of interest 
in his own cure, and, at all events, made it manilest that there was 
some topic engaging his mind of more engrossing inij)ortaiue 
than his present ailment. He complained ol occasional palpita- 
tions and headache. 

Dr. Richards asked him, among cither questions, whethcT theie 
was any irritating (ircunistance or anxiety then occupying his 
thoughts. This he denied quickly and almost pc'cvishh; .iiicl the 
physician thereupon declared his opinion that there w.is nothing 
amiss except some slight derangement ol the digestion, Icjr which 
he accordingly wrote a prescription, and was about to withdraw, 
when Mr. Barton, with the air of a man wim recollects a topic 
which had nearly escaped him, recalled him. 

“1 beg )oiir pardon, Dcjctoi, bur I leally almost loigot; will you 
permit me tc^ ask you two or three medical c|ueslions iathc*i odd 
ones, perhaps, but a wager depends upcjii their solution, you will, 
1 hope, excuse my unreasonableness?" 

I'he physician readily undertook to satisfy the inejuirer. 

Barton seemed to have some difficulty about c^pening the pro- 
posed interrogatories, for he was silent lor a minute, then walked 
to his bocA-case, and returned as he had gone; at last he sat down, 
and said — 

"You'll think them very childish cpieslions, but 1 can't recover 
my wager without a decisiem: so I must put them. I want to know 
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first about lock-jaw. If a man actually has had that complaint, and 
appears to have died of it — ^so much so, that a physician of average 
skill pronounces him actually dead — may he, after all, recover?" 

The physician smiled and shook his head. 

*‘But — but a blunder may be made," resumed Barton. ' Suppose 
an ignorant pretender to medical skill; may he be so deceived by 
any stage of the complaint, as to mistake what is only a part of the 
progress of the disease, for death itself?" 

"No one who had ever seen death," answered he, “could mis- 
take it in a case of lock-jaw." 

Barton mused for a few minutes. “1 am going to ask you a ques- 
tion, perhaps, still more childish; but first, tell me, are the regu- 
lations of foreign hospitals, such as that of, let us say, Naples, very 
lax and bungling? May not all kinds of blunders and slips occur in 
tlieir entries of names, and so forth?" 

Doctor Richards professed his incompetence to answer that 
query. 

“Well, then. Doctor, here is the last of my questions. You will, 
probably, laugh at it; but it must out nevertheless. Is there any 
disease, in all the range of human maladies, whicJi would have the 
ellect of percej)tibly contracting the stature, and the \vholc 
frame — causing the man to shrink in all his proportions, and yet 
to preserve his exact resemblance to himself in every particular 
— with the one exception, his height and bulk; any disease, mark — 
no matter how rare — how little believed in, generally- -which 
could possibly result in producing such an elfect?" 

1 he physician replied with a smile, and a very decided negative. 

“ Tell me, then," said Barton, abruptly, “if a man be in reason- 
able fear of assault Iroin a i .naiic who is at large, can he not pro- 
cure a warrant for his arrest and detention?" 

“Really, that is more a lawyer’s question than one in my way," 
replied DcKtor Richanls; “but I believe, on applying tf) a magis- 
trate, such a course would be directed." 

The j)hysi(iaii then took his leave; but, just as he reached the 
hall-door, rcmembcrcxl that he had left his cane upstairs, and re- 
turned. His appearance was awkward, for a p*ece o. paper, which 
he recognizecl as his own prescription, was slowly burning upon 
the fire, and Barton sitting close by with an expression of settled 
gloom and dismay. 

Doctor Ricliards had too niiuh tact to observe wliat presented 
itself; but he had seen quite enough to assure him that the mind, 
and not the body, of Captain Barton was in reality the seat of 
sufleriiig. 
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A few days afterwards, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Dublin newspapers: — 

“If Sylvester Yelland, formerly a foremast man on board His 
Majesty's frigate ‘Dolphin,' or his nearest of kin, will apply to Mr. 
Hubert Smith, attorney, at his office. Dame Street, he or they may 
hear something greatly to his or their advantage. Admission may 
be had at any hour up to twelve o'clock at night, should parties 
desire to avoid observation; and the strictest sccresy, as to all com- 
munications intended to be confidential, shall be honourably 
observed." 

The “Dolphin," as I have mentioned, was ihe vessel which Cap- 
tain Barton had commanded; and this circumstance, connected 
with the extraordinary exertions made by the circulation of hand- 
bills, etc., as well as by repeated advertisements, to secure for this 
strange notice the utmost possible publicity, suggested to Dr. Rich- 
ards the idea that Captain Barton's extreme uneasiness was some- 
how connected with the individual to whom the advertisement 
was addressed, and he himself the author of it. 

This, however, it is needless to add, was no more than a con- 
jecture. No information, whatsoever, as to the real purpose of the 
advertisement was divulged by the agent, nor yet any hint as to 
who his employer might be. 


CHAPTER IV 

He Talks with a Clergyman 


Mr. Barton, although he had latterly begun to earn for himself the 
character of an hypochondriac, was yet very far from desciving it. 
Though by no means lively, he had yet, naturally, what are termed 
“even spirits," and was not subject to undue depressions. 

He soon, therefore, began to return to his former habits; and 
one of the earliest symptoms of this healthier tc^ne of spirits was 
his appearing at a grand dinner of the Freemasons, of which 
worthy fraternity he was himself a brother. Barton, who had been 
at first gloomy and abstracted, drank much more freely than was 
his wont — possibly with the purj>ose of dispelling his own secret 
anxieties — and under the influence of good wine and pleasant 
company, became gradually (unlike himself) talkative, and even 
noisy. 
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It was under this unwonted excitement that he left his company 
at about half-past ten o'clock; and, as conviviality is a strong in- 
centive to gallantry, it occurred to him to proceed forthwith to 
Lady Rochdale's, and pass the remainder of the evening with her 
and his destined bride. 

Accordingly, he was soon at Street, and chatting gaily with 

the ladies. It is not to be supposed that Captain Barton had ex- 
ceeded the limits which propriety prescribes to good fellowship— 
he had merely taken enough wine to raise his spirits, without, 
however, in the least degree unstcadying his mind, or affecting his 
manners. 

With this undue elevation of spirits had supervened an entire 
oblivion or contempt ot those undefined apprehensions which had 
for so long weighed upon his mind, and to a tertain extent 
estranged him from society; but as the night wore away, and his 
artificial gaiety began to flag, these painful feelings gradually in- 
truded themselves again, and he grew abstracted and anxious as 
heretofore. 

He took his leave at length, with an unpleasant foreboding of 
some coming misthief, and with a mind haunted with a thousand 
mvsterious apprehensions, such as, even while he acutely felt their 
pressure, he, nevertlicless. inw'ardly strove, or affected to contemn. 

It was this proud defiance of what he regarded as his owm weak- 
ness, whidi prompted him ujKm the jnesent occasion to that course 
which brought about the adventure I am now^ about to relate. 

Mr. Barton might have easily called a ioac:h, but he was con- 
scious that his strong inclination to do so proceeded from no cause 
other than what he desperately j^ersisted in representing to him- 
self to be his own sujjerstii us tremors. 

He might also have returned home by a route different from 
that against which he liad l)een warned b\ his mysterious corre- 
spondent; but fen' the same reason h<* dismissed thi^ idea also, and 
with a dogged and half desperate resolution to force matters to a 
crisis of senne kind, if there were any reality in the causes of his 
former sulleiing. and if not, satisfactorih to bring their delusive- 
ness to the proof, he determined to follow’ preci'Cly the course 
w'hich he Iiad tioddcn upon the night so pauifiilly memorable in 
his own mind as that on which his strange persecution com- 
menced. Though, scKUh to say, the pilot who for the first time 
steers his vessel under the muzzles of a hostile battery, never felt 
his resolution more severely tasked than did Captain Barton, as he 
breathlessly pursued this solitary path— a path which, spite of 
every effort of scepticism and reason, he felt to be infested by some 
(as res])ectecl him) malignant being. 
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He pursued his way steadily and rapidly, scarcely breathing 
from intensity of suspense; he, however, was troubled by no re- 
newal of the dreaded footsteps, and was beginning to feel a return 
of confidence, as more than three-fourths of the way being accom- 
plished with impunity, he approacheil the long line of twinkling 
oil lamps which indicated the frequented streets. 

This feeling of self-congra|iilation w^as, however, but momen- 
tary. The report of a musket at some hundred yards behind him, 
and the whistle of a bullet close to his head, disagreeably and 
startlingly dispelled it. His first impulse was to retrace his steps in 
pursuit of the assassin; but the road on eithci side was, as we have 
said, embarrassed by the foundations of a street, beyond which 
extended waste fields, full of rubbish and neglected lime and brick- 
kilns, and all now as utterly silent as though no sound had ever 
disturbed their dark and unsightly solitude. I'he futility of, single- 
handed, attempting, under such circumstances, a searcli for the 
murderer, w'as apparent especially as no sound, either of retreating 
steps or any other kind, was audible to direct his pursuit. 

With the tumultuous sensations of one whose life has just been 
exposed to a murderous attempt, ami whose escape has been the 
narrowest possible C.iptain Barton turned again; and without, 
however, quickening his pace actually to a run, hurriedly pursued 
his way. 

He hjid turned, as 1 have said, alter a pause of a few seconds, and 
had just commenced his rapid retreat, when on a sudden he met 
the well-remembered little man in the fur cap. The encounter was 
but momentary. The figure was walking at the same exaggerated 
pace, and with the same strange air ol menace as before: and as it 
passed him, he thought he heard it sa), in a furious whisper, "Still 
alive — ^still alive!" 

The state ot Mr. Barton’s spirits began now to work a corres- 
ponding alteration in his health and looks, and to such a degree 
that it was impossible that the cliange should escape general 
remark. 

For some reasons, known but to himself, he took no steps what- 
soever to bring the attempt upon his life, which he had so narrowly 
escaped, under the notice ol the authorities; on the contrary, he 
kept it jealously to himself; and it was not for many weeks after the 
occurrence that he mentioned it, and then in strict confidence, to a 
gentleman, whom the torments of his mind at last compelletf him 
to consult. 

Spite of his blue devils, however, poor Barton, having no satis- 
factory reason to render to the public for any undue remissness in 
the attentions exacted by the relation existing between him and 
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Miss Montague, was obliged to exert himself, and present to the 
world a confident and cheerful bearing. 

I he true source ol his sufferings, and every circumstance con- 
nected with them, he guarded with a reserve so jealous, that it 
seemed dictated by at least a suspicion that the origin of his strange 
persecution was known to himself, and that it was of a nature 
which, upon his own account, he could not or dared not disclose. 

The mind thus turned in upon itself, and constantly occupied 
with a haunting anxiety which it dared not reveal or confide to any 
human breast, became daily more excited, and, of course, more 
vividly impressible, by a system of attack which operated through 
the nervous system; and in this state he was destined to sustain, 
with increasing frequency, the stealthy visitations of that appari- 
tion which from the first had seemed to possess so terrible a hold 
upon his imagination. 

• • # • • 

It was about this time that Captain Barton called upon the then 
celebrated preacher, Dr. Macklin, with whom he had a slight ac- 
(juaintance, and an extraordinary conversation ensued. 

'File divine was seated in his chambers in college, surrounded 
with works upon his favourite pursuit, and deep in theology, when 
Barton was announced. 

'Fhere was something at once embarrassed and excited in his 
manner, which, along with his wan and haggard countenance, 
impressed the student with the unpleasant consciousness that his 
visitor must have recently suffered terribly indeed, to account for 
an alteration so striking — no^t shocking. 

After the usual interchange of polite gieeting, and a few com- 
mon-place remarks, C^aptain Barton, ^vho obviously perceived the 
surprise which his visit had excited, and which Doctor Macklin 
was unable wholly to ((mceal, interrupted a brief pause by re- 
marking — 

“ riiis is a strange call, Doctor Macklin, perhaps scarcely war- 
ranteil by an acquaintance so slight as mine with yo^\ I should not 
under ordinary circumstances have ventured tO disturb you; but 
iny visit is neither an idle nor impertinent intrusion. I am sure 
you will not so account it, when 1 tell you how afflicted I am.'* 

Doctor Macklin interrupted him with assurances such as good 
breeding suggested, and Barton resumed — 

“I am come to task your patience by asking your advice. When 
I say your patience, I might, indeed, say more; I might have said 
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your humanity — your compassion; for I have been and am a 
great sufferer.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the churchman, “it will, indeed, afford me 
infinite giatification if I can give you comfort in any distress of 
mind I but — you know — ” 

“I know what you would say,” resumed Barton, quickly; “I am 
an unbeliever, and, therefore, incapable of tlcriving help from re- 
ligion; but don't take that for granted. Ai least you must not as- 
sume that, however unsettled my convictions may be, I do not feel 
a deep — a very deep — interest in the subjec t. Circumstances have 
lately forced it upon my attention, in such a way as to compel me 
to review' the whole question in a more candid and teachable 
spirit, I believe, than 1 ever studied it in before.” 

“Your difhculties, I take it for granted, refer to the evidences of 
revelation,” suggested the clergyman. 

“Why — no — not altogether; in fact, I am ashamed to say I have 
not considered even my objections siilhiiently to stale them con- 
nectedly; but — but there is one subject on which I feel a |)eculiar 
interest.” 

He paused again and Doctor Macklin pressed him to proceed. 

“I'he fact is,” said Barton, “w'hatever may be my uncertainty as 
to the authenticity of wdiat we are taught to call revelation, of one 
fact 1 am deeply and horribly con\iiued, that there does exist be- 
yond this a spiritual world—a s\slem whose' workings aic generally 
in mercy hidden from us — a system which may he, and wdiich is 
sometimes, partially and terrildy revealed. 1 am sure- I know*' 
continued Barton, with increasing excitement, “that iheie is a 
Gcxl — a dreadful God — and that retribution lollows guilt, in ways 
the most mjsterious and stupendous — by agencies the most inex- 
plicable ancl terrific; — there is a spiritual system --gic*at (iod, how' 
1 have been convinced! — a ssstem malignant, ancl implacable, and 
omni{>otent, under wdiosc persecutions 1 am, and have been, suf- 
fering the torments of the claninc*d!--ycs, sir -yes - -the fire's and 
frenzy of belli” 

As Barton spoke, his agitation became so vehement that the Di- 
vine was shocked, and even alarmed. The wild and extitc*d rapid- 
ity with which he spoke, and, above all, the indefinable honor 
that stam{>ed his features, affordc*d a contrast to his ordinary cool 
and unimpassioned self-possession striking and painful in the last 
degree. 



CHAPTER V 

Mr. Barton States His Case 


My dear sir, said Doctor Macklin, after a brief pause, “I fear you 
have b^n very unhappy, indeed; but I venture to predict that the 
depression under which you labour will be found to originate in 
purely physical causes, and that with a change of air, and the aid of 
a few tonics, your spirits will return, and the tone of your mind be 
once more cheerful and tranquil as heretofore. There was, after 
all, more truth than we are quite willing to admit in the classic 
theories which assigned the undue predominance of any one affec- 
tion of the mind, to the undue action or torpidity of one or other 
of our bodily organs. Believe me, that a little attention to diet, ex- 
ercise, and the other essentials of health, under competent direc- 
tion, will make you as much yourself as you can wish.” 

“Doctor Macklin,” said Barton, with something like a shudder, 
“I cannot delude myself with such a hope. 1 have no hope to cling 
to but one, and that is, that by some other spiritual agency more 
potent than that which tortures me, it may be combated, and 1 de- 
livered. If this may not be, I am lost — now and for ever lost.” 

“But, Mr. Barton, you must remember,” urged his companion, 
“that others have suflered as you have done, and — ” 

“No, no, no,” interrupted he, with irritability — “no, sir, I am 
not a credulous — far from a su]3erstitious man. I have been, per- 
haps, too much the reverse — too sceptical, too slow of belief; but 
unless I were one whom nc mount of evidence could convince, 
unless I were to contemn the rejjeated, the perpetual evidence of 
my own senses, 1 am now — now at last constrained to believe — I 
have no escape from the tonviction — the ovei whelming certainty 
— that 1 am haunted and dogged, go where 1 may, by — by a 
demon!” 

There was a preternatural energy of horror in Barton's face, as, 
with its damp and death-like lineaments turned towards his com- 
panion, he thus delivered himself. 

“God help you. my poor friend,” said Doctor Macklin, much 
shocked, “God help you; for, indeed, you are a sufferer, however 
your sufferings may have been caused.” 

“Ay, ay, fiod help me,” echoed Barton sternly; “but will He 
help me — will He help me?” 

“Pray to Him — pray in aii humble and trusting spirit,” said he. 

“Pray, pray,” echoed he again; “I can't pray — could as easily 
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move a mountain by an effort of my will. I have not belief enough 
to pray; there is something within me that will not pray. You pre- 
scribe impossibilities — literal impossibilities.” 

“You will not find it so, if you will but try,” said Dot tor Mat klin. 

“Try! 1 have tried, and the attempt only fills me with confusion: 
and, sometimes, terror: 1 have tried in vain, and more than in vain. 
I'he awful, unutterable idea of eternity and infinity oppresses and 
maddens my brain whenever my mind approaches the contempla- 
tion of the Creator: 1 recoil from the eflort scared. 1 tell you, Doc- 
tor Macklin, if 1 am to be saved, it must be by other means. The 
idea of an eternal Creator is to me inioler.ible- my mind cannot 
support it.” 

“Say, then, my dear sir,” urged he, “say how you would have me 
sene you — what you would learn of me — what 1 tan do or say to 
relieve you?” 

“Listen to me first,” replied (Captain llarioii, with a subdued 
air, and an effort to suppress his excitement, “listen to me while I 
detail the circumstances of the persetution under which m\ life 
has become all but intolerable — a persecution which has inatle me 
fear death and the world bc)ond the grave as mu(h as 1 have 
grown to hate existent e.” 

Barton then proceeded to relate the tiituinstanies width 1 have 
already detailed, and then continued: 

“This has now become habitual — an accustomed thing. 1 do not 
mean the actual seeing him in the flesh- thank (.od, that at least 
is not permitted daily. I hank (iod, from the incllable Iiorrors ol 
that visitation I have been inert ilully allowed intervals *>f repose, 
though none of securiu; but liom the consciousness that a malig 
nant spirit is following and waithing me wherever I go, I have 
never, for a single instant, a temporal y respite. 1 am pursued with 
blasphemies, cries ol despair, anti appalling barred. 1 hear those 
dreadful sounds calletl after me as 1 turn the corners ol the streets; 
they come in the night-time, while 1 sit in my chamber alone; they 
haunt me everywhere, charging me with hideous crimes, and - 
great God! — threatening me with coming vengeance and eternal 
misery. Hush! do you hear that!'* he cried, with a horrible smile 
of triumph; “there — there, will that convince you?” 

The clergyman felt a thill of horror steal oxer him, while, dur- 
ing the wail of a sudden gust of wind, he heard, or fancied he 
heard, the half-artitulate sounds of rage and derision mingling in 
the sough. 

“Well, what do you think of thatV* at length Barton cried, draw- 
ing a long breath through his teeth. 
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“I heard the wind," said Doctor Macklin. “What should I think 
of it — what is there remarkable about it?” 

“The prince of the powers of the air,” muttered Barton, with a 
shudder. 

“Tut, tut! my dear sir,“ said the student, with an effort to reas- 
sure himself; for though it was broad daylight, there was neverthe- 
less something disagreeably contagious in the nervous excite- 
ment under which his visitor so miserably suffered. “You must not 
give way to those wild fancies; you must resist these impulses of 
the imagination." 

“Ay, ay: ‘lesisl the devil and he will flee from thee,’ " said Bai- 
ton, in the same tone; “but how resist him? ay, there it is — there is 
the rub. What- what am 1 to do? what rau I do?" 

“My dear sir, this i.v fancy," said the man of folios; “you are your 
own tormentor." 

“No, no, sir — lamy has no part in it," answered Barton, some- 
what sternly. “Faius! was it that made you, as well as me, hear, 
but this moment, those arcents of hell? Fancy indeed! No. no." 

“But you ha\e seen this person frecjuently," said the ecclesiastic; 
“why have you not accosted or secured him? Is it not a little pre- 
( ipitate, to say no more, to assume, as you have done, the existence 
of preternatural agencs; when, alter all, everything may be easily 
.ucountal)le, il only proper means were taken to sift the matter." 

“ There are c in umsiaiues connected with this — this appear^ 
aticr," saiil Barton, "which it is needless to distlose, but which to 
mr are prools «)l its horrible nature. 1 know that the being that fol- 
lows me is not huinaii — 1 say I know this; I could prove it to your 
own conviction." He? pausec or i minute, and then added, "And 
as to accosting it, I date not, J could not, when 1 see it I am power- 
less; 1 stand in the ga/e of death, in the triumphant presence of in- 
fernal |H)wer and malignit). My strength, aiul faculties, and mem- 
oiy, all lors.ike me. () (hkI, I fear, sir. you know not what sou 
sj)eak of. Mercy, inercv; heaven have pity on me!" 

lie leaned his ell>ow on the? table, and jxissed his hand across his 
eyc?s, as il to exclude some image of horror, muttering the last 
vvWls ot the sentence lie had just concluded, gain and again. 

“Doc tor Macklin." he said, abruptly raising himself, and look- 
ing full upon the clergvman with an imploring eye, “1 know vou 
will do for me whatever may be done. Vou knovx' now fully 
the circumstances and the nature of my affliction. 1 tell )ou 1 can- 
not help mjself; I cannot hope to escape; I am utterh passive. 1 
conjure you, then, to weign my ca.se well, and it anvihing may be 
done for me by vicarious suj)plicaiioii — by the intercession of the 
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good — or by any aid or influence whatsoever, I implore of you, I 
adjure you in the name of the Most High, give me the benefit of 
that influence — deliver me from the body of this death. Strive for 
me, pity me; I know you will; you cannot refuse this; it is ihe pur- 
pose and object of my visit. Send me away with some hope — how- 
ever little — some faint hope of ultimate deliverance, and 1 will 
nerve myself to endure, from hour to hour, the liidc^ous dream into 
which my existence has been transformed." 

Doctor Macklin assured him that all he could do was to pray 
earnestly for him, and that so much he would not fail to do. 1 hey 
parted with a hurried and melancholy valediction. Harton hasten- 
ed to the carriage that awaited him at the dcK)r, drew down the 
blinds, and drove away, while Doctor Macklin returned to his 
(Jiamber, to ruminate at leisure upon tlie strange interview which 
had just interrupted his studies. 


CHAPTER VI 


Seen Again 


It was not to be expected that Captain Barton’s changed and ec- 
centric habits should long escape rem.uk and disdission. Various 
were the theories suggested to aicouiit lor it. Some atirihuietl the 
alteration to the pressure of sedel pecuniary embarrassments; 
others to a repugnance to fulfil an engagement into which he was 
presumed to ha\e too precipitately entered; and others, again, to 
the supposed incipieiuy of mental disease, which laitc*r, indeed, 
was the most plausible, as well as the most generally received, of 
the hypotheses circulated in the gossip of the day. 

From the \ery commencement of this change, at first so gradual 
in its advances. Miss Montague had of course been aware of it. 
The intimacy involved in their peculiar relation, as well as ihc 
near interest which it inspired aflordc'd, in licr case, a like oppor- 
tunity and motive for the successful exercise of that keen and 
penetrating observation jx-xuliar to her sex. 

His visits became, at length, so interrupted, and his manner, 
while they lasted, so abstracted, strange, and agitated, that Lady 
Rochdale, after hinting her anxiety and her suspicions more than 
once, at length distinctly stated her anxiety, and pressed for an 
explanation. 
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The explanation was given, and although its nature at first re- 
lieved the worst solicitudes of the old lady and her niece, yet the 
circumstances which attended it, and the really dreadful conse- 
quences which it obviously indicated, as regarded the spirits, and 
indeed the reason of the now wretched man, who made the strange 
declaration, were enough, upon little reflection, to fill their minds 
with perturbation and alarm. 

General Montague, the young lady's father, at length arrived. 
He had himself slightly known Barton, some ten or twelve years 
previously, and being aware of his fortune and connexions, was 
disposed to regard him as an unexceptionable and indeed a most 
desirable match for his daughter. He laughed at the story of Bar- 
ton’s supernatural visitations, and lost no time in calling upon his 
intended son-in-law. 

“My dear Barton,” he continued, gaily, after a little conversa- 
tion, “my sister tells me that you are a victira to blue devils, in 
quite a new and original shape.” 

Barton changed countenance, and sighed profoundly. 

“Come, come; 1 protest this will ne\er do,” continued the Gen- 
eral; “you are more like a man on his way to the gallows than to 
the altar. I'hese de\ils have made quite a saint of you.” 

Barton made an cllort to change the conversation. 

“No, no, it won’t do,” said his visitor laughing; “1 am resolved 
to say what I have to say upcjii iliis magnificent mock mystery of 
yours, ^'ou must not l)e angry, but reall) it is too bad to see \chi at 
your lime ol liie, absoluiely frightened into good behavior, like 
a naugliry child In’ a bugaboo, and as far as 1 can learn, a very con- 
temptible one. Seriously, I have been a good deal annoyed at 
what they tell me: but at the same time thoroughly convinced that 
there is nothing in tlie matter that may not be cleared up, with a 
little attention and management, within a week at furthest.” 

“.Ah, (ieneral, you do not know — ” he began. 

“^’es, but 1 do know ijuite enough to warrant my confidence,” 
interrupted the soldier, “don’t 1 know that all your annoyance 
proceetls from the occasional aj)pearanc'c c>l a certain little man 
in a cap and greatcoat, with a red vest and a o -.d face, who follo^vs 
you about, and pops upon you at corners of lanes, and throws you 
into ague fits. Now, my dear fellow, I’ll make it m> business to 
catch this mischievous little mountebank, and either beat him to 
a jelly with my own hands, or have him whipped through the 
town, at the cart's tail, before a month passes.” 

“If you knew what I knew,” said Barton, with gloomy agitation, 
“you would speak very differently. Don’t imagine that I am so 
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weak as to assume, without proof the most overwhelming, the con- 
clusion to which I have been forced — the proofs are here, locked 
up here." As he spoke he tapped upon his breast, and with an 
anxious sigh continued to walk up and down the room. 

“^Vcll, well, Barton/' said his visitor. "I’ll wager a rump and a 
dozen 1 collar the ghost, and convince even you before many days 
are over." 

He was running on in the same strain when he was suddenly 
arrested, and not a little shocked, by observing Barton, who had 
approached the window, stagger slow’ly back, like one who had re- 
ceived a stunning blow; his arm extended toward the street — liis 
face and his very lips white as ashc's — while he muttered. "There 
— by heaven! — there — there!" 

General Montague started methanically to his feet, and from 
the window of the drawing-room, saw^ a figure corresponding, as 
well as his hurry would permit him to discern, with the description 
of the person whose appearance so persistently disturbed the re- 
pose of his friend. 

The figure was just turning Irom the rails of the area upon 
which it had been leaning, and, without waiting to see more, the 
old gentleman snatched his cane and hat, and rushed down the 
stairs and into the street, in the furious hope of securing the per- 
son, and punishing the audacity of the mysterious stranger. 

He looked round him, but in vain, lor any trace of the person he 
had himself distinctly seen. He ran hrcathiessly to the nearest cor- 
ner, expecting to see from thence the retiring figure, but no such 
form w'as visible. Back and forward, from crossing to crossing, lie 
ran, at fault, and it was not until the curious ga/e and laughing 
countenances of the passeis-by reminded him of the al>surdity of 
his pursuit, that he checked his hurried pace, lowererl his walking 
cane from the menacing altitude which he had mechanically given 
it, adjusted his hat, and walked composedly back again, inwardly 
vexed and flurried. He found Barton pale and !reml>ling in every 
joint; they both remained silent, though under emotions very dif- 
ferent. At last Barton whispered, "^'ou saw it?" 

"/f — him — some one — you mean — to be sine I did," replicil 
Montague, testily. "But where is the go<xl or the harm of seeing 
him? The lellow runs like a lamplighter. I wanted iO((itrh him, but 
he had stolen awav beloie 1 (ould reach llie hall door. However, it 
is no great matter; next time, I dare say, 1*11 do better; and, egad, if 
I once come within reach of him. I’ll introduce his shoulders to the 
weight of my cane." 

Notw'ithsianding General xMoniague’s undertakings and ex- 
hortations, however. Barton continued to sufier from the self-same 
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unexplained cause; go how, when, or where he would, he was still 
constantly dogged or confronted by the being who had established 
over him so horrible an influence. 

Nowhere and at no time was he secure against the odious ap- 
pearance which haunted him with such diabolic perseverance. 

His depression, misery, and excitement became more settled 
and alarming every day, and the menial agonies that ceaselessly 
prayed upon him, began at last so sensibly to affect his health, that 
Lady Rochdale and General Montague succeeded, without, in- 
deed, much difficulty, in persuading him to try a short tour on the 
Continent, in the hope that an entire change of scene would, at 
all events, have the effect of breaking through the influences of lo- 
cal association, which the more sceptical of his friends assumed to 
be by no means inoperative in suggesting and perpetuating what 
they conceived to be a mere form of nervous illusion. 

General .Montague indeed was persuacled tliat the figure which 
haunted his intended son-in-law was by no means the creation of 
his imagination, but, on the contrary, a substantial form of flesh 
and blood, animated by a resolution, perhaps with some mur- 
derous object in [)erspec live, to watch and follow the unfortunate 
gentleman. 

Even this hypothesis was not a very pleasant one; yet it was plain 
tliat if Barton could ever be convinced that there was nothing pre- 
ternatural in the phenomenon which he had hitherto regarded in 
that light, the aflair would lose all its terrors in his eyes, and 
wholly cease to exercise upc^n his health and spirits the baleful 
influence w'hicli it had hitherto done. He tiicrelore reasoned, that 
if the annoyance were actr »lly escaped by mere locomotion and 
change of scene, it obviousiy could not have originated in any 
supernatural agency. 


CHAPTER VII 
Flight 


Yielding to their persuasions. Barton left Dublin for England, 
accompanied by General Montague. They posted rapidly to Lon- 
don, and thence to Dover, whence tht> took the packet with a fair 
wind for Calais. The General's confidence in the result of the ex- 
pedition on Barton’s spirits had risen day by day, since their de- 
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parture from the shores of Ireland; for to the inexpressible relief 
and delight of the latter, he had not since then, so much as even 
once fancied a repetition of those impressions which had, when at 
home, drawn him gradually down to the very depths of despair. 

I'his exemption from what he hail begun to regard as the in- 
evitable condition of his existence, and the sense of security which 
began to pervade his mind, were inexpressibly delightful; and in 
the exultation of what he considered his ileliveraiue, he indulged 
in a thousand happy anticipations for a luture into which so lately 
he had hardly dared to look; and, in short both he and his com- 
panion secretly congratulated themselves upon the termination of 
that persecution which had been to its immediate victim .i source 
of such unspeakable agony. 

It was a beautiful day, and a crowd ot idlers stotxl upon the jetty 
to receive the packet, and enjoy the bustle of the new arrivals. 
Montague walked a lew paces in advance of his Iriend. aiul as he 
made his way through the crowd, a little man touched his arm. aiul 
said to him, in a broatl provincial patois — 

“Monsieur is walking too last; he will lose his sick comrade in 
the throng, for, by my faith, the |)oor gentleman seems to be 
fainting." 

Montague turned (|ui(kly. and observed that Barton did indeetl 
look deadly pale, lie hastened to his side. 

“My dear lellow^ aie )oii ill?” he asked anxioush. 

The question was unheetled, and twice repeated, ere Barton 
stammered — 

“I saw' him — by — - , 1 saw' hiinl” 

— the wretch — w'ho — w'here now'? where is he?" cried 
Montague, looking around him. 

“I saw him — but he is gone," repeated Barton, faintly. 

“But where — w'herc? For God’s sake speak," urged Montague, 
vehemently. 

“It is but this moment — here*' said he. 

“But what did he look like — w^hat had he on- ~whai did he w'ear 
— quick, quick,” urged his excited companion, ready to dart 
among the crowd and collar the delinquent on the spot. 

“He touched your arm — he spoke to you — he pointed to me. 
God be merciful to me, there is no escape,” said Barton, in the low, 
subdued tones of despair. 

Montague had already bustled away in all the flurry of mingled 
hope and rage; but though the singular personnel of the stranger 
who had accosted him was vividly impressed upon his recollection, 
he failed to discover among the crow'd even the slightest resem- 
blance to him. 
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After a fruitless search, in which he enlisted the services of 
several of the bystanders, who aided all the more zealously, as they 
believed he had been robbed, he at length, out of breath and 
baffled, gave over the attempt. 

“Ah, my friend, it won’t do,” said Barton, with the faint voice 
and bewildered, ghastly look of one who had been stunned by 
some mortal shock; “there is no use in contending: whatever it is, 
the dreadful association between me and it is now established — I 
shall never escape — neverl” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, my dear Barton; don’t talk so,*’ said 
Montague, with something at once of irritation and dismay; “you 
must not, 1 say; we’ll jockey the scoundrel yet; never mind, 1 say — 
never mind.” 

It was, however, but labour lost to endeavour henceforward to 
inspire Barton with one ray of hope; he became desponding. 

This intangible, and, as it seemed, utterly inadequate influence 
was fast destroying his energies of intellect, character, and health, 
llis first object was now to return to Ireland, there, as he believed, 
and now almost hoped, speedily to die. 

To Ireland accordingly he came, and one of the first faces he saw 
upon the shore, was again that of his implacable and dreaded 
attendant. Barton seemed at last to have lost not only all enjoy- 
ment and every hope in existence, but all independenco of will 
besides. He now submitted himself passively to the management 
of the friends most nearly interested in his welfare. 

With the apathy of entire despair, he implicitly assented to 
whatever measures they suggested and advised; anti as a last re- 
source, it was deiennined tc- emovc him to a house of Lady Roch- 
dale’s, in the ncighbourhocKl of (flontarf, Avhere, with the advice 
of his medical attendant, who persisted in his opinion that the 
whole train of consequences resulted merely from some nervous 
dcrangeinent, it was resolved that he was to confine liimself strictly 
lo the house, and make use only of those apartments which com- 
manded a view of an enclosed yard, the gates of which were to be 
kept jealously Icn kcd. 

lliose precautions would certainly secure l'j»n against the casual 
appearance of any living form, that his excited imagination might 
possibly confound with the spectre which, as it was contended, his 
fancy recognized in every figure that bore even a distant or general 
resemblance to the peculiarities with which his fancy had at first 
invested it. 

A month or six weeks’ ibsolute seclusion under these conditions, 
it was hoped might, by interrupting the series of these terrible im 
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pressions, gradually dispel the predisposing apprehensions, and 
the associations which had confirmed the supposed disease, and 
rendered recovery hopeless. 

Cheeri'ul society and that of his fric'iuls was to be constantly sup- 
plied, and on the whole, very sanguine expcclations were indulged 
in, that under the treatment thus detailed, the obstinate hypo- 
chondria of the patient might at length give way. 

Accompanied, therefore, by Lady Rochdale. Cicneral Montague 
and his daughter — his own affianced britle — Poor Barton — himself 
never daring to cherish a hope of his ultimate emancipation from 
the horrors under whith his life was literally wasting away — 
took possession of the apartments, whose situation protected him 
against the intrusions, from which he shrank with such unutter- 
able terror. 

After a little time, a steady persistence in this system began to 
manifest its results, in a very marked tliough gradual improve- 
ment, alike in the health and spirits of the invalid. Not. indeed 
that anything at all approaching complete recovery was yet dis- 
cernible. On the conirar\, to those who had not seen him since the 
commencement of his strange sullerings, such an alteration would 
have been apparent as might well have shocked them. 

I'he improvement, howexer. such as it was, was weltomed witli 
gratitude and delight, especially by the voting lady, whom her 
attachment to him, as well as her now singularly painful position, 
consequent on his protracieil illness, rendered an object scarcely 
one degree less to be commiserated ih.in himsell. 

A week passed— -a fortnight — a month -and >et there had been 
no recurrence of the hated visitation. I'he trt'aimeni had, so lar 
forth, been followed by complete stuccss. Lhe chain of .issociations 
was broken. The constant prc‘ssure tipon the overtasked spirits had 
been removed, and, under these comj)arativel) lavourable circum- 
stances, the sense of social community with the world about him, 
and something of human interest, il not of enjoyment, began to 
reanimate him. 

It was about this time that Lady Rochdale who, like most old 
ladies of the day, was deep in family rec eipts, and a great pietender 
to medical science, dispatched her own maid to the kitchen garden, 
with a list of herbs, which were there to be carefully culled, and 
brought back to her housekeeper for the purpose stated. The hand- 
maiden, however, returned with her task scarce half completed, 
and a good deal flurried and alarmed. Her mode of accounting for 
her precipitate retreat and evident agitation was odd, and, to the 
old lady, startling. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Softened 

It appeared that she had repaired to the kitchen garden, pursuant 
to her mistress’s directions, and had there begun to make the speci- 
hed election among the rank and neglected herbs which crowded 
one corner of the enclosure, and while engaged in this pleasant 
labour, she carelessly sang a fragment of an old song, as she said, 
**to keep herself comj)any.” She was, however, interrupted by a 
sort of mocking echo ot the air she w^as singing; and, looking up, 
she saw througli the old thorn hedge, which surrounded the gar- 
den, a singularly ill-looking little man, whose countenance wore 
the stamp of menace and malignity, standing close to her, at the 
other side of the hawthorn screen. 

She described herself as utterly unable to move or speak, while 
he charged her with a message for Captain Barton; the substance 
of w^hich she distim tly remembered to have been to the effect, that 
he, (Captain Barton, must come abroad as usual, and show himself 
to his friends, out ol doors, or else prepare for a visit in his owm 
chamber. 

On concluding this brief message, the stranger h;ul, with a 
tlirca telling air, got down into the outer ditch, and, seizing the 
hawthorn stems in his hands, seemed on the point of climbing 
through the fence- -a feat which might have been accomplished 
without much difluulty. 

Without, ol course, a- liting this result, the girl — throwing 
down her treasures of thyme and rosemary — had turned and run, 
with the swiftness ol teiror, to the house. Lady Rochdale com- 
manded her, on pain ol instant dismissal, to observe an absolute 
silence respecting all that passed ol tlie incident which related to 
Captain Barton; and, at the same time, directed instant search to 
be made by her men, in the garden and the fields adjacent. This 
measure, how'ever, w'as as usual, unsuccessful, and. filled with un- 
definable misgivings, Lady Rochdale communicated the incident 
to her brother. 1 he story, however, until long afterwards, w^ent no 
further, and, of course, it w'as jealously guarded from Barton, who 
continued to mend though slowly. 

Barton now began to walk occasionally in the court-yard which 
I have mentioned, and w'hich being enclosed by a high wall, com- 
manded no view beyor.d its own extent. Here he, therefore, con- 
sidered himself perfectly secure: and, but for a careless violation 
of orders by one of the grooms, he might have enjoyed, at least for 
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some time longer, his much-prized immunity. Opening upon the 
public road, this yard was entered by a wooden gate, with a wicket 
in it, and was further defended by an iron gate upon the outside. 
Strict orders had been given to keep both carcfidly locked; but, 
spite of these, it had happened that one day, as Barton was slowly 
pacing this narrow enclosure, in his accustomed walk, and reach- 
ing the farther extremity, was turning to retrace liis steps, he saw 
the boardetl wicket ajar, and the face of his tormentor immovably 
looking at him through the iron b.irs. For a lew seconds he stood 
riveted to the earth — breathless and blooiMess — in the fascination 
of that dreaded gaze, and then fell helplessly insensible u])on the 
pavement. 

There he was found a few minutes afterwards, and conveyed to 
his room — the apartment which he was never alterwards to leave 
alive. Henceforward a marked and iinaccoiiiuable change was 
obsen'able in the tone of his mind. (Captain Barton was now no 
longer the excited and despairing nitin he had been before; a 
strange alteration had passed upon him — an iineai tidy trancjiiilliiy 
reigned in his mind--it was the anticipated stillness of the grave. 

“Montague, my friend, this struggle is nearly ended now,” he 
said, trancjuilly, but with a look ot fixed and learlul awe. “I ha\e. 
at last, some comlort from that world of spirits, Irom which my 
punishment has come. 1 now know that my sidlcrings will soon 
be over." 

Montague pressed him to speak on. 

“Yes,” said he, in a soltened voice, “my punishment is nc*arly 
ended. From sorrow, perhaps, 1 shall never, in lime or eternity, 
escajje; but m) agojiy is almost over, (iomlort has been revealed to 
me, and what remains of in) allcjiied si niggle 1 will bear with sub- 
mission — even with Impe.” 

“1 am glad to hc.ir )ou speak so tran(|iiilly. my dcMr Barton,” 
said Montague; “peace and cheer ol mind are all )()u need to make 
you what you were.” 

“No, ncj — 1 never can be that,” said he mouiniuily. “J am no 
longer fit lor life. I am soon to die. I am to see Iti/n but onte again, 
and then all is ended.” 

“He said so, then?” suggested .Montague. 

**He? — No, no: good ticlings could scarcely come through him; 
and these were good and welcome; and they came so solemnly and 
sweetly — with unutterable love and melancholy, such as 1 could 
not — without saying more than is needful, or fitting, of other long 
past scenes and persons — fully explain to you.” As Barton said this 
he shed tears. 

“Come, come,” said Montague, mistaking the source of his emo- 
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tions, “you must not give way. What is it, after all, but a pack of 
dreams and nonsense; or, at worst, the practices of a scheming 
rascal that enjoys his power of playing upon your nerves, and loves 
to exert it — a sneaking vagabond that owes you a grudge,, and pays 
it off this way, not daring to try a more manly one." 

“A grudge, indeed, he owes me — you say rightly," said Barton, 
with a sudden shudder; “a grudge as you call it. Oh, my C;od! when 
the justice of Heaven permits the Kvil one to cany out a scheme of 
vengeance — when its execution is committed to the lost and ter- 
rible victim of sin, who owes his own ruin to the man, the very 
man, whom he is commissioned to jjursue — then, indeed, the tor 
mentsand terrors of hell aie anticipated on earth. But hea\en has 
dealt mercilully with me — hope has opened to me at hast; and if 
death could come without the dre.idliil sight 1 am doomed to see, 
1 would gladly close my e\es this moment upon the world. But 
though death is welccjme, 1 shrink with an agony you cannot 
understand — an actual fren/y ol terror — from the last encounter 
with that- -that ufmon. who has drawn me thus to the verge of the 
chasm, and who is himsell to plunge me down. 1 am to see him 
again- -once mote - but under circumstances unutterably more 
terrilic than ever." 

As Barton thus sj)oke, he trembled so violently that Montague 
was really alarmed at the extremity of his sudden agitation, and 
hastened to lead him back to the topic which liacl before seemed 
l(j exert so trancjuilli/ing an ellect upon his mind. 

"It was not a clieam," he said, allei a lime: "1 was in a diflcrcnt 
state- -! felt cliilerenth and strangely; and yet i: was all as real, as 
clear, and vivid, as what • now .sec and hear -it wnis a reality." 

"And what did you see and hear?" urged his companion. 

"When 1 wakened fiom the .swoon 1 fell into on seeing him,'" 
said Barton, continuing as it he had not heard the cpiestion, "it 
was slowly, very slowdy -1 w’as lying by the margin of a broad lake, 
with misty hills all round, ancl a soft, melancholy, rose-coloured 
light illuminated it all. It was unusually sad ancl lonely, and yet 
more beautiful than any earthly scene, .^ly head was leaning on 
the lap of a girl, and she w^as singing a song, that told. I know’ not 
how — whether by w'ords or harmonies — of all my life — all that is 
past, and all that is still to come; ancl with the song tiie old feelings 
that I thought had perished within me came back, and tears flowed 
from my eyes — ^i^artly for the song and its mysterious beauty, and 
partly for the unearthly sweetness of her voice; and yet I knew the 
voice — ohi how well; lutl 1 was spellbound as I listened ancl 
looked at the solitary scene, without stirring, almost without 
breathing — and, alasi alasl without turning my eyes towards the 
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face that I knew was near me, so sweetly powerful was the enchant- 
ment that held me. And so, slowly, the song and scene grew fainter, 
and fainter, to my senses, till all was dark and still again. And then 
1 awoke to this world, as you saw, comforted, for I knew that I was 
forgiven much.’' Barton wept again long and bitterly. 

From this time, as we have said, the prevailing tone of his mind 
was one of profound ami tranquil melancholy. I’his, liowever, was 
not without its interruptions. He was thoroughly impressed with 
the conviction that he was to experience another and a final visi- 
tation, transcending in horror all he had befo*’c experienced. From 
this anticipated and unknown agony, he often shrank in such par- 
oxysms of abject terror and distraction, as fdled the whole house- 
hold with dismay and superstitious panic. Even those among them 
who affected to discredit the theory of preternatural agency, were 
often in their secret souls visited during the silence of night with 
qualms and apprehensions, which they would not have readily 
confessed; and none of tliein attempictl to dissuade Barton from 
the resolution on which he now systemaiically acted, of siiutting 
himself up in his own apartment. I he wiiulow-blinds of this loom 
were kept jealously down; and his own man was seldom out of his 
presence, day or night, his bed being phuetl in the same chamber. 

This man was an attached and respectable ser\ani; and his 
duties, in addition to those ordinarily imposed upon \alets, but 
which Barton's independent habits generally dispensed with, were 
to attend carefully to the simple precautions by means ol which 
his master hojjed to exclude the dreaded intrusion ol the “Watch- 
er.” And, in addition tc; attending tc^ those arrangements, which 
amountcxl merely to guarding against the possibility of his master’s 
being, through any unscreened windcjw or open door, exposed to 
the dreaded influence, the valet was never to stiller him to be alone 
— total solitude, e\cn lor a minute, had become to him nc^w almost 
as intolerable as the idea of going abroad into the public ways- - 
it was an instinctive anticipation of what was coming. 


CHAPTER IX 

Requiescat 


It is needless to say, that under these circumstances, no steps were 
taken toward the fulfilment of that engagement into which he had 
entered, I'hcre was quite disparity enough in point oi years, and 
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indeed of habils, between the young lady and Captain Barton, to 
have precluded anything like very vehement or romantic attach- 
ment on her part. I hough grieved and anxious, therefore, she was 
very tar from being heart-broken. 

Miss Montague, however, devoted much of her time to the 
patient but fruitless attempt to cheer the unhappy invalid. She 
read for him and conversed with him; but it was apparent that 
whatever exertions he ma<le, the endeavour to escape from the one 
ever waking fear that preycxl upon him, was utterly and miserably 
unavailing. 

Young ladies are much given to the cultivation of pets; and 
among those who shared the favour of Miss Montague was a fine 
old owl, which the gartiener, who caught him napping among the 
ivy of a ruined stable, had dutifully presented to that young lady. 

The caprice which regulates such preferences was manifested in 
the extravagant favour with which this grim and ill-favoured bird 
was at once distinguished by his mistress; and, trifling as this 
whimsical circumstance may seem, 1 am forceti to mention it, in- 
asmuch as it is connected, cxldly enough, with the concluding 
scene of the story. 

Barton, so far from sharing in this liking for the new favourite, 
regarded it from the first with an antij)athy as violent as it was 
utterly unaccountable, its ver\ \icinity was unsupportable to him. 
He seemed to hate and dread it wath a vehemence abscjlutely 
laughable, and which, to those who have never witnessed the ex- 
hibition of antipathies of this kind, w'ould seem all but inca"edible. 

With these few' words of preliminary exjjlanation. I shall pro- 
ceed to stale the particular of the last scene in this strange series 
of incidents. It was almost two o'clock one winter's night, and 
Barton was, as usual at that hour, in his bed; the servant we have 
mentioned (xiupied a smaller bed in the same room, and a light 
was burning. The man was on a sudden aroused by his master, 
who said — 

“J can’t get it out of my head that that accursed bird has got out 
somehow, and is lurking in some corner o' the roo u. I have been 
dreaming about him. Get up. Smith, and lo'jk about; search for 
him. Such hateful dreams!” 

I’hc servant rose, and examined the chamber, and while en- 
gaged in so doing, he heard the w^ell-knowm sounil, more like a 
long-draw!i gasp than a hiss, with which these birds from their 
secret haunts allright the epuet of ihr night. 

This ghostly iudical'Oii of its proximity — for the sound pro- 
ceeded from the passage upon which Barton s chamber-door 
opened — determined the searcli of the servant, who, opening the 
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door, proceeded a step or two forward for the purpose of driving 
the bird away. He had, however, hardly entered the lobby, when 
the door behind him slowly swung to under the impulse, as it 
seemed, of some gentle current of air; but as immeiliatcly over the 
door there was a kind of window, intended in the day time to aid 
in lighting the passage, and through which at present the rays of 
the candle were issuing, the valet could see (luite enough for his 
purpose. 

As he advanced he heard his master — who, lying in a well- 
curtained bed, had not, as it seemed, perceived his exit from the 
room — call him by name, and direct him tc> place tlie candle on 
the table by his bed. The servant, who was now some way in the 
long passage, and not liking to raise his voice for the purpose of 
replying, lest he should startle the sleeping inmates of the house, 
began to walk hurriedly and softly bac k again, when, to his amaze- 
ment, he heard a voice in the interior of the chamber answering 
calml), and actually saw, through the window which overtopped 
the door, that the Hglii was slowly shifting, as if carried across the 
room in answer lo his master’s tall. Palsied by a feeling akin to 
terror, yet not unmingled with curiosity, he stood breathless and 
listening at the threshold, unable to summon resolution to push 
open the door and enter. Then came a rustling of the curtains, and 
a sound like that of one wdio in a low voice hushes a child to rest, 
in the midst ol which he heard Barton say, in a tone of stilled 
horror — “Oh, God-- oh, my CicKl!” and repeat the same exclama- 
tion several times, riien ensued a silence, which again w^as broken 
by the same strange soothing sound; and at last there burst forth, 
in one swelling peal, a yell ol agony so appalling and hideous, that, 
under some impulse ol tingovernable horre^r, the man rushed to 
the door, and with his whole strength strove to force it open. 
Whether it was that, in his agitation, he had himself but imper- 
fectly turned the handle, or that the door was really secured upon 
the inside, he failed to effect an entrance; and as he tugged and 
pushed, yell alter yell rang louder and wilder through the cham- 
ber, accompanied all the while by the same hushed sounds. 
Actually freezing with terror, and scarce knowing what he did, the 
man turned and ran down the j)assage. wringing his hands in the 
extremity of horror and irresolution. At the stair-head he was en- 
countered by (-icneral Montague, scared and eager, and just as they 
met the fearful sounds had ceased. 

“What is it? Whr» — where is your master?" said Montague, with 
the incoherence of extreme agitation. “Has anything — for God’s 
sake is anything wrong?" 
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“Lord have mercy on us, it's all over,*’ said the man, staring 
wildly towards his master's chamber. “He's dead, sir, I'm sure he's 
dead." 

Without waiting for incjuiry or explanation, Montague, closely 
followed by the servant, hurried to the chiimber door, turned the 
handle, and pushed it open. As the door yielded to his pressure, 
the ill-omened bird of which the servant had been in search, utter- 
ing its sj)ectral warning, started suddenly from the far side of the 
bed, and flying through the doorway close over their heads, and 
extinguishing, in his passage, the candle which Montague carried, 
crashed through the skylight that overlooked the lobby, and sailed 
away into the darkness of the outer space. 

“There it is, God bless us,*' whispered the man after a breathless 
pause. 

“Curse that bird,*' muttered the General, startled by the sudden- 
ness of the apparition, and unable to conceal his discomposure. 

“The candle is moved,** said the man, after another breathless 
pause, pointing to the canille that still burned in the room; “see, 
they put it by the bed.** 

“Draw the curtains, fellow, and don't stand gaping there," 
whispered Montague, sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

“Hold this, then,*’ said Montague, impatiently thi listing the 
candlestick into the servant’s hand, and himself advancing to the 
bed-side, he ilrew the curtains apart. The light of the candle, which 
was still burning at the bedsiiie, fell upon a figure huddled to- 
gether. and hall upright, at the head of the bed. It seemed as 
though it liad slunk batk 's far as the solid panelling would allow, 
and the hands were still cuitchctl in the bcd-clothes. 

“Barton, Barton, Barton!” cried the C;eneral, with a strange 
mixture of awe and vehemence, lie took the candle, and held it so 
that it shone full upon the face. I he featuies were fixed, stern, 
and while; the jaw was fallen; and the sightless eyes still open, 
ga/cd vacantly lorward toward the front of the bed. “God Al- 
mightyl he’s dead," muttered the General, as he looked upon this 
fearful spectacle. I'hey both continued to ^.i/.e upon it in silence 
for a minute or more. “And cold, too," whispered Montague, with- 
drawing his h.uid from that of the dead man. 

“And see, see— may 1 never have life, sir," added the man, after 
another pause, with a shudder, “but there was something else on 
the beil with him. Look there — look there — see that, sir." 

As the man thus spoke he pointed to a deep indenture as if 
caused by a heavy pressure, near the foot of the bed. 
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Montague was silent. 

“Come, sir, come away, for God's sake," whispered the man, 
drawing close up to him, and holding fast by his arm, while he 
glanced fearfully round; “what good can be done here now — come 
away, for God's sakel" 

At this moment they heard the steps of more than one approach- 
ing, and Montague, hastily desiring the servant to arrest their 
progress, endeavoured to loose the rigiil gripe with which the 
fingers of the dead man were clutched in the bed-cloihes, and drew, 
as well as he was able, the awful figure into a rec lining {Mislure; 
then closing the curtains careiully upon it, he hastened himself to 
meet those persons that were approaching. 

***** 

It is needless to follow the personages so slightly connected with 
this narrative, into the events of their after life; it is enough to say, 
that no clue to die solution of these nnstciious occinrences was 
ever after discovered; and so long an intcr\'al having now [lassed 
since the event which I have just described coiuludecl this strange 
history, it is scarcely to be expected that time can throw any new 
lights upon its dark and inexplicable outline. Until the secrets of 
the earth shall be no longer hidden, therefore, these transactions 
must remain shrouded in their original obsc iirity. 

The only occurrence in (laptain Barton's former life to which 
reference was ever made, as having any possible connection with 
the sufferings with which his existence closed, and which he him- 
self seemed to regard as wc^rking out a retribution lor some griev- 
ous sin of his past life, was a circuinstance whic h not lor several 
years after his death was brought to light. The nature c)l this dis- 
closure was painful to his relatives, and disc rc'ditable to his 
memor)'. 

It appeared that sejme six years before Captain Barton’s final 
return to Dublin, he had lormc?d, in the town ol 1M\ mouth, a 
guilty attachment, the object of which was the daughter of one of 
the ship’s crew under his command. I'he lather had visited the 
frailty of his unhappy child with extreme harshness, and even 
brutality, and it was said that she had died heart-broken. Presum- 
ing upon Barton’s implication in her guilt, this man had con 
ducted himself toward him with marked insolence, and Barton 
retaliated this, and what he resented with still more exasperated 
bitterness — his treatment of the unfortunate girl — by a systematic: 
exercise of those terrible and arbitrary severities which the regu- 
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lations of the navy placed at the command of those who are re- 
sponsible for its discipline. I'he man had at length made his 
escape, while the vessel was in port at Naples, but died as it was 
said, in an hospital in that town, of the wounds inflicted in one of 
his recent and sanguinary punishments. 

Whether these circumstances in reality bear, or not, upon the 
occurrences of Barton’s after-life, it is, of course, impossible to say. 
It seems, however, more than probable that they were at least, in 
his own mind, closely associated with them. But however the truth 
may be, as to the origin and motives of this mysterious persecution, 
there can be no doubt that, with respect to the agencies by which it 
was accomplished, absolute and impenetrable mystery is like to 
prevail until the day of doom. 

POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR 

The preceding narrative is given in the ipsissima verba of the 
good old clergyman, under whose hand it was delivered to Doctor 
Hesselius. Notwithstanding the occasional stiffness and redun- 
dancy of his sentences, I thought it better to reserve to myself the 
power of assuring the reader, that in handing to the printer the 
MS. of a statement so marvellous, the Fditor has not altered one 
letter of the original text. — [Ed. Papers of Dr. Hesselius.] 



Mr. Justice Harbottle 


PROLOGUE 


On tills case Doctor llcsseliiis has insciibed nothing luoie than the 
words, “Harman's Report,” and a simple relcrence to his own 
extraordinary Essay on “The Interior Sense, and tlie C^onditions 
of the Opening thereof.” 

The reference is to Vol. 1., Section 317, Note Z\ riic note to 
which reference is thus made, simply says: ” There are two accounts 
of the remarkable case of the Honourable Mr. Justite Harbottle, 
one furnished to me by Mrs. Triminer, ol Tunbridge Wells (june, 
1805) ; the other at a miuh later date, by Anthony Harman, Esq. 
I much prefer the former; in the first place, because it is minute 
and detailed, and written, it seems to me, with more caution and 
knowledge; and in the next, because the letters Irom Dr. I ledstone, 
which are embodied in it, furnish matter ol the highest \alue to a 
right apprehension of the nature of the case. It was one ol the best 
declared cases of an opening of the interior sense, which I have 
met with. It was affected too, by the phenomenon, which occ urs so 
frequently as to indicate a hiw ol these eccentric conditions; that is 
to say, it exhibited what I may tenn, the cc^ntagioiis character of 
this sort of intricsion of the spit it- world upon the |>roper domain 
of matter. So soon as the spirit-action has established itself in the 
case of one patient, its developed energy begins to radiate, more or 
less effectually, upon others. I'he interior vision ol the child was 
opened; as was, also, that of its mother, Mrs. Tyneweek; and both 
the interior vision and hearing of the scullery-maid, were opened 
on the same occasion. After-appearances are the result of the law 
explained in Vol. II., Section 17 to 49. The c:ommon centre of asso- 
ciation, simultaneously recalled, unites, or rcninites, as the case 
may be, for a period measured, as we see, in Section 37. The tnaxi- 
mum will extend to days, the rniniminn is little more than a 
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second. We see the operation o£ this principle perfectly displayed, 
in certain cases of lunacy, of epilepsy, of catalepsy, and of mania, 
ol a peculiar and painful character, though unattended by in- 
capacity of business.” 

The memorandum of the case of Judge Harbottle, v/hich was 
written by Mrs. 'rrimnier, f)f Tunbridge Wells, which Doctor Hes- 
selius thought the belter of the two, 1 have been unable to discover 
among his papers. 1 iound in his escritoire a note to the ellect that 
he had lent the Report of Judge Harbotile’s case, written by Mrs. 
Trimmer, to Dr. F. fleyne. 'Fo that learned and able gentleman 
accordingly 1 wrote, and received from him, in his reply, which 
was lull of alarms and regrets, bn account ol the uncertain safety 
of that “valuable MS.,” a line written long since by Dr. Hesselius, 
which completely exonerated him, inasmuch as it ackiiowledged 
the safe return of the papers. The narrative of Mr. Harman, is 
therefore, the only one available for this collection. The late Dr. 
Hesselius, in another passage ol the note that 1 have cited, says, 
“As to the facts (iion-medital) of the case, the narrative of Mr. 
Harman exactly tallies with tliat furnished by Mrs. Trimmer.” 
The stridly scientific view of the case would scarcely interest the 
popular reader; and, possibly, for the purposes of this selection, 1 
should, even had 1 both papers to choose between, have preferred 
that of Mr. Harman, which is gi\en, in full, in the following pages. 


CHAPTER I 

Tlu jiuige s House 

Thirty years ago, an clderl) man. to whom I paid qiiartcrly a small 
annuity charged on .some property of mine, came on the quarter- 
day to receive it. He wa.j. a dry, .sail, quiet man, who had know’ii 
better days, ami had alwa)s maintained an unexceptionable char- 
acter. No belter authority could be imagined for a ghost story. 

He told me one. though with a manife.M reluctance; he was 
drawn into the narration by his choosing to explain •'•.’hat I should 
not have remarked, that he had called two days earlier than that 
week after the strict day of payment, which he hail usually allowed 
to elap.se. His reason was a sudden determination to change his 
lodgings, and the consequent necessity of paying his rent a little 
before it was due. 
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He lodged in a dark street in Westminster, in a spacious old 
house, very warm, being wainscoted from top to bottom, and 
turnished with no undue abundance of windows, and those fitted 
with thick sashes and small panes. 

This house was, as the bills upon the windows testified, oiTcred 
to be sold or let. But no one seemed to care to look at it. 

A thin matron, in rusty black silk, very taciturn, with large, 
steady, alarmed eyes, that seemed to look in your face, to read what 
you might have seen in the dark rooms and passages through 
which you had passed, was in charge of it, with a solitary “maid- 
of-all-work” under her command. My po^r friend had taken 
lodgings in this house, on account of their extraordinary cheap< 
ness. He had occupied them for nearly a year without the slightest 
disturbance, and was the only tenant, under rent, in the house. He 
had two rooms; a sitting-room and a bed-room wiili a closet open- 
ing from it, in which he kept his books and papers locked up. He 
had gone to his bed, having also locked the outer door. Unable to 
sleep, he had lighted a candle, and after having read for a time, 
had laid the book beside him. He heard the old clock at the stair- 
head strike one; and very shortly after, to his alarm, he saw the 
closet-door, whicli he thought he had locked, open stealthily, and 
a slight dark man, particularly sinister, and somewhere about filty, 
dressed in mourning of a very antique fashion, suc h a suit as we 
see in Hogarth, entered the room on tip toe. He was followed by 
an elder man, stout, and blotched with scurvy, and whose features, 
fixed as a corpse’s, were stamped with dreadful force with a char- 
acter of sensuality and villany. 

This old man wore a flowered silk diessing-gown and ruffles, and 
he remarked a gold ring on his finger, and on his head a cap of 
velvet, such as, in the days of perukes, gentlemen wore in undress. 

This direful old man carried in his ringed and ruffled hand a 
coil of rope; and these two figures crossed the floor diagonally, 
passing the loot of his bed, from the closet door at the farther end 
of the room, at the left, near the window, to the door opening 
upon the lobby, close to the bed’s head, at his right. 

He did not attempt to descrilie his sensations as these figures 
passed so near him. He merely said, that so far from sleeping in 
that room again, no consideration the world could ofler would in- 
duce him so much as to enter it again alone, even in the daylight. 
He found both doors, that of the closet, and that of the room 
opening upon the lobby, in the morning fast locked as he had left 
them before going to bed. 

In answer to a question of mine, he said that neither appeared 




TImse two finurrs rross.-d the floor diagonally, passing the 
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the least conscious of his presence. They did not seem to glide, but 
walked as living men do, but without any sound, and he felt a 
vibration on the lloor as they crossed it. He so obviously suffered 
from speaking about the apj>aritions, that I asked him no more 
questions. 

There were in his description, however, certain coincidences so 
very singular, as to indiue me, by that very post, to write to a 
friend much my senior, then living in a remote part of England, 
for the information which 1 knew he could give me. He had him- 
self more than once pointed out that old house to my attention, 
aiul told me, though very briefly, the strange story which I now 
asked him to give me in greater detail. 

His answer satisfied me; and the following pages convey its sub- 
stance. 

Your letter (he w^ote) tells me you desire some particulars 
about the closing years of the life of Mr. Justice Harbottle, one of 
the judges of the Court of (Common Pleas. You refer, of course, to 
the extraordinary occurrences that made that period of his life 
long after a theme lor “w'inter tales” and metaphysical si)eculation. 
I happen to know perhaps more than any other man living of 
those mysterious particulars. 

The old family mansion, when J revisited London, more than 
thirty years ago. 1 examined for the last time. During the years 
that have passed since then. 1 hear that improvement, with its pre- 
liminary ilemolitions, has been doing w^onders for the quarter of 
W'estniinster in w^hich it stood. If 1 were quite certain that the 
house had been taken down, I should have no difficulty about 
naming the street in which it stowl. As w’hat I have to tell, how- 
ever, is not likely to impii .e its letting value, and as I should not 
care to get into trouble, 1 prefer being silent on that particular 
point. 

How^ old the house wms, I can't tell. People said it was built by 
Roger Hai bottle, a Turkey merchant, in the reign of King James I. 
1 am iKJt a gcwul opinion upon such questions; but having been in 
it, though in its lorlorn and deserted state, 1 can tell you in a 
general w'ay w’hat it wms like. It w^as built of darts.-red brick, and 
the door and windows were! faced wdih sionc that had turned 
yellow’ by time. It receded some feet from the line of the other 
houses in the street; and it had a llorid and fanciful rail of iron 
about the broad steps that invited your ascent to the hall-door, in 
which wTre fixed, under a file of lamps among scrolls and twnsted 
leaves, tw’o immense “extinguishers,” like the conical caps of 
fairies, into which, in old times, the footmen used to thrust their 
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flambeaux when their chairs or coaches had set down their great 
people, in the hall or at the steps, as the case might be. That hall 
is panelled up to the ceiling, and has a large fire place. Two or 
three stately old rooms open from it at eacli side, liie windows of 
these are tall, with many small panes. Passing through fhe arch at 
the back of the hall, you come upon the wide and heavy well-slair- 
case. There is a back staircase also. 'The mansion is large, and has 
not as much light, by any means, in proportion to its extent, as 
modern houses enjoy. When I saw it, it had long been unienanied, 
and had the gloomy reputation beside of a haunted house. (Cob- 
webs floated from the ceilings or spanned the (orners of the 
cornices, and dust lay thick over e\erything. 'I'he windows were 
stained with the dust and rain of fifty years, and darkness had thus 
grown darker. 

When 1 made it my first visit, it was in company with my father, 
when 1 was still a boy, in the year ISOS. I was about twelve years 
old, and my imagination impressible, as it alwa>s is at that age. I 
looked about me with great awe. 1 was here in the very centre and 
scene of those occurrences which 1 had heard recounted at the fire- 
side at home, with so delightful a horror. 

My father was an old bachelor of nearly sixty when he married. 
He had, when a child, seen Judge Harbottle on the bciuh in his 
robes and wig a dozen times at least before his death, which took 
place in 1718, and his appearance made* a powerful and unpleasant 
impression, not only on his imagination, but upon his nerves. 

The Judge was at that time a man of some sixty-sex en years, lie 
had a great mulberry -coloured face, a big, carbuncled nose, fierce 
eyes, and a grim and brutal mouth. M) father, who was young at 
the time, thought it the most formidable face he had ever seen; lor 
there were evidences cjf intellectual power in the lorm.iiion and 
lines of the forehead. His xoice was loud and harsh, and gave eflect 
to the sarcasm which was his habitual weapon on the bench. 

This old gentleman had the reputation of being about the 
wickedest man in England. Even on the bench he now and thcMi 
showed his scorn of opinion. He had canied cases his own xvay, it 
was said, in spite of ccjunscl, authorities, and even of jurit^i, by a 
sort of cajolery, violence, and bamboo/ling, that somehow con- 
fused and overpowered resistance. He had never actually com- 
mitted himself; he was too cunning to do that. He had the charao 
ter of being, however, a dangerous and unscrupulous judge; but 
his character did not tioublc him. 'Ehe associates he thcjse lor his 
hours of relaxation cared as little as he did about it. 



CHAPTER II 

Mr. Peters 


One nighi durinjjf the session ol 1710 this old judge went down in 
his chair to wait in one ol the rooms of the House ol Lords for the 
result ol a division in which he and his order were interested. 

I his over, lie was about to return to his house dose by, in his 
chair; but the night had become so soli and line that he changed 
his mind, sent it home em|i)ty, and w'ith two locjtmen, eadi with a 
flambeau, set out on foot in jnelercnce. Gout had made him ratlicr 
a slow’ pedestrian. It took liim some time to get through the two 
or three strerets lie had to jiass befc^re leaching his house. 

In one cif those narrow stiecMs of tall houses, peilectly silent at 
that hour, he o\ertook, slow’h as he was walking, a very singular- 
looking old gentleman. 

He had a bottle gteen co.it cm, with a cape to it, and large stone 
buttons, a broacl-lealed low-crowned hat, Irom under which a big 
powdered wig escaped; he stoopc*d ven much, and suppoiied his 
bending knees with the aid ol a crutcli-handlcd cane, and so 
shufllcTl and totteic'd .dong p<niilull\. 

“1 ask sour pardon, sir, * said this old man, in a very (juavering 
voice, as the burls Judge c.mu‘ up with him, and he extended his 
hand feebh towards his arm. 

Mr. justice I larboitlo saw* that the man was by no means poorly 
dressed, and his manner that ol a gentleman. 

I'he Judge sto|jpc‘cl short, and said, in his hush peremptory 
tones, ‘*\\*ell, sii, how c.m nct. e sotir” 

"G.in von diiect nu’ to fudge H irbotile’s housc.^ 1 liase scjine 
intelligence ol the sen List imponaiue to communicate to him." 

"Gan you tell it belore witiu-sNC's?" .isked the Judgc\ 

"by nonie.ins; it musi reac h ///.s ear onls," ci'i;iveied the old man 
cMrnesily. 

"If that be so, sir, sou base onls to accompans me a less’ steps 
farther to reach ms house*, and obt.iiu a iirixate aucbeiue: for I am 
Judge Hai bottle." 

With this invitation the inlirin gentlem.in in the white wig com- 
plicul very rcMclily; and in another minute the stranger stood in 
what svas then termc'd the Iroiii i>arlour ol the Jiulgo's house, /e/e- 
(i-trtc with that shrewd and dangerous limctionaiy. 

He had lo sit clown, iieing sery mu h exhausted, and unable for 
a little lime to speak: a’.d dien he had a fit ol cougning, and alter 
that a (it of gasping: and thus two or three minutes passed, during 
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whicli the Judge dropped his rocjuelaure on an arni-diair, and 
threw his cocked-hat over that. 

The venerable pedestrian in the white wig quickly recovered 
his voice. With closed doors they remained together for some time. 

There were guests waiting in the drawing-rooms, and the sound 
of men's voices laughing, and then of a female voice singing to a 
harpsichord, were heard distinctly in the hall over the stairs; for 
old Judge Harbottle had arrangeil one of his dubious jollilita- 
tions, such as might well make the hair ol godly men’s heads stand 
upright for that night. 

This old gentleman in the powdered wdi'fe wig, iliat rested on 
his stooped shoulders, must have had something to say that inter- 
ested the Judge very much; for he would not have parted on easy 
terms with the ten minutes and ujnvanls which that lonfereiue 
filched from the sort ol revelry in which he most delighted, and in 
which he was the roaring king, and in some sort the tyrant also, of 
his company. 

The footman who slunved the aged gentleman out observed that 
the Judge's mulbcrr) -coloured fate. j)imples and all. were bleached 
to a dingy yellow, and there was the abstraction ol agitaicnl 
thought in his manner, as he bid the stranger good night. J’he 
servant saw that the conversation had been ol serious import, and 
that the Judge was Irightenecl. 

Instead ol stumping upstairs forthwith to his scandalous hilari- 
ties, his profane company, and his great china bowl ol punch the 
identical bowl Irom which a bygone Bishop ol London, gcxnl cMsy 
man, had baptised this Judge’s grancllather, ncjw clinking round 
the rim with silver ladles, and hung with scrolls ol lenion-pc*el - 
instead, I say, of stumping and clambering up the great staircase to 
the cavern of his Circean enchantment, he stcicjd with his big nose 
llattencci against the window-pane, watching the progre^ss of the 
feeble old man, who clung stillly to the iron rail as he got down, 
step by step, to the ijasement. 

The hall-door had hardly closed, when the old Judge was in the 
hall bawling hasty orders, with such stimulating expletives as old 
colonels under excitement sometimes indulge in now-a-clays, with 
a stamp or two of his big loot, and a waving ol his clenched list in 
the air. He commanded the lootmaii to overtake the old gentle- 
man in the white wag, to oiler him his [)rotection cm his way home, 
and in no case to show his face again without having ascertained 
where he Icidged, and who he was, and all about him. 

•By— — , sirrah! if you fail me in this, you dolt my livery to- 
night!" 

Forth bounced the stalwart footman, with his heavy cane under 
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his arm, and skipped down the steps, and looked up and down the 
street alter the singular figure, so easy to recognize. 

What were his adventures I shall not tell you just now. 

T he old man, in the conference to which he had been admitted 
in that stately panelled room, had just told the Judge a very 
strange story. He miglit be himself a conspirator; he might pos- 
sibly be cra/ed; or possibly his whole story was straight and true. 

'rhe aged gentleman in the bottle-green coat, in finding him- 
self alone with Mr. Justice Harbottle, had become agitated. He 
said, 

“There is, perhaps you are not aware, my lord, a prisoner in 
Shrewsbury jail, charged with having forged a bill of exchange for 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and his name is Lewis Pyneweek, a 
grocer of that town.’* 

“Is there?” sajs the Judge, who knew wtII that there was. 

“Yes, my lord,” says the old man. 

“I'hen you had better say nothing to allect this case. If you do, 
by — , I’ll (ommit you! lor I’m to try it,” says the judge, with his 
terrible look and tone. 

“I am not going to do anything of the kind, my lord; of him or 
his case 1 know nothing, and care nothing. But a fact has come to 
my knowleilge w'hidi it beho\es you to well (onsider.” 

“And what may that fact be?” inquired the Judge; “I’m in haste, 
sir, and beg )ou will use dispatch.” 

‘It has come to m\ knowledge, my lord, that a secret tribunal is 
in process of formation, the object of which is to take cognisance 
of the contluc t of the judges; and first, of your conduct, my loid; it 
is a wic keel conspiiat y.” 

"Who arc of it?'* demaiiiis the Judge. 

“I know not a single name as yet. I know but the tact, my lord; 
it is nicxst certainly true.*’ 

“1*11 have you before the Privy Council, sir,” sa\s the Judge. 

“ rhat is what I most desire; but not for a day or two, my lord.” 

“And why so?** 

“I ha\c not as yet a single name, as I told your lordship; but 1 
expect to have a list ol the most loiward men m it, and some other 
papers connected with the plot, in two or three days.” 

“You said one or two just now.** 

“About that time, my lord.** 

“Is this a Jacobite plot?** 

"In the main I think it i.s, my lord.*’ 

“Why, then, it is i>oli;ical. 1 have tried no State prisoners, nor 
am like to try any such. How, then, doth it concern me?** 
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‘Troin what 1 can gather, my lord, there are those in it who de- 
sire private revenges upon certain judges.’* 

“What do they call their cabal?*' 

“The Fligh Court of Appeal, my lord.” 

“Who are you, sir? What is your name?” 

“Hugh Peters, my lord." 

“That should be a W^hig name?” 

“It is, my lord.” 

“Where do you lodge, Mr. Peters?” 

“In Thames Street, my lord, over agains*. the sign of the “Three 
Kings.' '' 

‘Three Kings?' 'Take care one be not too many for you, Mr. 
PetersI How come you, an honest Whig, as you say, to be privy to a 
Jacobite plot? Answer me that.” 

“My lord, a person in whom I take an inicresi has been seduced 
to take a part in it; and being Irighleiuxl at the imexjiected wick- 
edness of their plans, he is resohed to become an informer for llie 
Crown.” 

“He resolves like a wise man, sir. What does he say of the per 
sons? W^ho arc in the plot? Doth he know them?” 

“Only two, my lord; but he will be introduced to llie tliib in a 
few days, and he wall then have a list, .ind more exac t inloimation 
of their plans, and above all ol their oaths, and their hours and 
places ot meeting, willi which he wishes to be ac(|uaiiue(l beloic* 
they can have any suspicions ot his intentions. And being so in- 
formed, to whom, think you. tin lord, had he best go then?” 

“To the king’s attorney-general straight. But )ou say this con- 
cerns me, sir, in particular? How about this prisoner, Lewis Pyne- 
week? Is he one ot them?” 

“I can’t tell, my lord; but for some reason, it is thought your 
lordship will be well advised if you try him nc^t. I'or it you do, it is 
feared ’twill shorten your clays.” 

“So tar as I can lc*ain, Mi. Peteis, this businc'ss smells pretty 
strong ot blcKxl and treason. Llie king’s attorney-general will know 
how to deal with it. When shall I sec you again, sir?" 

“If you give me leave, my lord, eitlier bclore your lordship’s 
court sits, or after it rises, tomorrow. I should like to come and tell 
your lordship what has passed.” 

“Do so, Mr. Peters, at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. And see 
you play me no trick, sir, in this matter; if you do. by — , sir. I’ll 
lay you by the heelsl” 

“You need fear no trick from me, my Icml; had I not wished to 
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serve you, and acquit my own conscience, I never would have come 
all this way to talk with your lordship.’* 

1 m willing to believe you, Mr. Peters; I’m willing to believe 
you, sir/* 

And upon this they parted. 

He has either painted his face, or he is consuniedly sick/* 
thought the old judge. 

I he light had shown more elleitually upon his features as he 
turned to leave the room with a low bow, and they looked, he fan- 
cied, unnaturally chalky. 

— him! ’ said (lie Jiulge ungraciously, as he began to scale the 
stairs: “he has hall-spoiled ni) supper.” 

But il he had, ncj one but the fu<lgc himself perceived it, and 
the evidence was all, as any one might percxdve, the other way. 


c:HAPrER III 

Lewis Pyyieweck 


In the meantime the IcKnman dispatched in pursuit of Mr. Peters 
speedily cnertook that leeble gentleman. The old man stopped 
when he heard the sound ol pursuing steps, but any alarms that 
may have c rossed his iiiiiid seemed to disappear cm his recognizing 
the livery, lie \er\ graielulh accepted the proflered assistance, and 
placed his treinuioiis aim 'thin the servant’s for support. They 
had not gone lar, however, when the old man stopped .suddenly, 
saying, 

"Dear me! as I live. 1 have dropped it. You heard it fall. My eyes, 
I fear, won't serve me, .uuI I’m unable to stiwp low enough; but if 
you will look, )ou shall have half the find. It is a guinea; 1 carried 
it in my glove.” 

The street was silent and ileserted. Ihe •*K)tm;ui *iad hardly de- 
scended to what he teimc*d his ‘ hunkers,’* aiu! begun to search the 
pavement about the spot which the edd man indicated, when Mr. 
Peters, who seemed very much exhausted, and brc'athed with diffi- 
culty, struck him .i violent blow, Ironi above, over the back of the 
head with a heavy instrimuMU. and then another; and leaving him 
bleeding and .senseless in the gutter, lan like a lamplighter dc:)wii 
a lane to the right, and was gone. 
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^Vhen an hour later, the watchman brought the man in livery 
home, still stupid anil covered with blood, Judge Harbottle curseil 
his ser\'anl roundly, swore he was drunk, threatened him with an 
indictment for taking bribes to betray his master, and cheered him 
with a pel spec live of the broad street leading from the Old Hailey 
to Tyburn, the cart’s tail, and the hangman’s lash. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, the Juilge was pleased. It 
was a disguised ’’affidavit man,” or footpad, no iloiibt. who had 
been employed to frighten him. I'he trick had lallen through. 

A ‘‘court of appeal.” such as the false Hugh Peters had indicated, 
with assassination for its sanction, would b* an uncomfortable in- 
stitution for a “hanging judge” like the Honourable Justiie Har- 
bottle. That sarcastic and ferocious administrator of the criminal 
code of KnglancI, at that time a rather phaiisaical, bloody and liei- 
nous system of justice, liad reasons of his own for choosing to try 
that very Lewis Pyneweek, on whose behalf this audacious trick 
was devised. I ry him he would. No man living should take that 
morsel out of his mouth. 

Of Lewis Pyneweek. of course, so lar as the outer world could 
sec, he knew notliing. He would try him alter his fashion, without 
fear, favour, or allection. 

But did he not remember a certain thin man. dressed in mourn- 
ing, in whose house, in Shrewsbury, the judge’s lodgings userd to 
be, until a scand.d ol ill-treating his wile came suddenly »o light? 
A grocer with a demure look, a soft stt*p, and a lean lace as dark as 
mahogany, with a nose sharp and long, standing ever so little awry, 
and a pair ol dark steady brown eves under thinly-tracc‘d black 
brows — a man whose thin lips woie alwavs a laint unpleasant 
smile. 

Had not that scoundrel an account to settle with the fudge? had 
he not been troublesome latelv? and was not his name Lewis Pync'- 
week, some time grocei in Shrewsbury, and now jiiisoner in the 
jail of that town? 

4 he reader may take it, il he pleases, as a sign that Judge Har- 
bottle was a good C^hristian, that he sullered nothing ever Irom 
remorse. That was undoubtedly true. He had, nevcrtlielcss, done 
this grocer, lorger, what you will, some five or six years before, a 
grievous wrong; but it was not that, but a possible scandal, and 
possible complications, that troubled the learned Judge nc^w. 

Did he not, as a lawyer, know, that to bring a man from his shop 
to the dock, the chances must be at least ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred that he is guilty? 

A weak man like his learned brother Withershins was not a 
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judpe to keep the high-roads safe, and make crime tremble. Old 
Judge Harbotile was the man to make the evil-disposed quiver, 
and to refresh the w'orld with showers of wicked blood, and thus 
save the innocent, to tlie refrain of the ancient saw he loved to 
quote: 

Foolish pity 
Ruins a city. 

In hanging that fellow lie could not be wrong. The eye of a man 
aa iistoiiied to look upon the dock (ould not fail to read “villain” 
wi itteii sharp and < lear in his plotting face. Of course he would try 
him, and no one else should. 

A saucy-looking woman, still handsome, in a mob-cap gay with 
l)lue ribbons, in a satpie of flowered silk, with lace and rings on, 
mu(h too fine lor the Judge's housekeeper, which nevertheless she 
was, j>ee[)ed into his study next morning, and, seeing the Judge 
alone, stepped in. 

“Here’s another letter Irom him, come by the post this morning. 
Clan’t )ou do nothing lor him?” she said wheedlingly, with her 
arm o\cr his iieik, and her delicate finger and thumb fiddling 
with the lobe ol his purple ear. 

“I’ll try,” said Judge ll.irhottle, not r.iising his eyes from the 
paper he was reading. 

“i knew’ you’d do what I asked \ou,” she said. 

1 he Judge i lapi his gouts c law o\er his heart, and made her an 
ironical bow. 

“What,” she asked, “will \ou do?” 

“Hang him,’ said the judge with a chuckle. 

“You don’t mean to; no, ’ <m don’t, my little man,” said she, sur 
veying herself in a minor on the Avail. 

“I’m d- cl but 1 think sou're falling in love with your husband 
at last!” said Jtidge Harbottle. 

‘Tin blest i)ut 1 think sou’re growing jealous of him,” replied 
the lady with a laugh, “but no; he was ;dways a bad one to me; Tvc 
done with him long ago.” 

“And he with you, by (ieorge! When he took your fortune, and 
your spoons, and sour c'ar rings, he had all h. Avanted of you. He 
drove you from his house; and Avhen he discovered you had made 
yourself (oiiiloitahle, and found a gcwd situation, heel have taken 
)our guiiuMs, .mil youi silvcT, and your car-rings c^ver again, and 
then allowed \oii half-a-clo/en years more to make a new harvest 
for his mill. \'ou don’t ^vish him gcnnl; il you say you do, you lie. 

She laughed a Avickc'd. saucy laugh, .ind gave the terrible Rhad- 
amanthiis a playlul tap on tlie chops. 
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“lie wants me to seiul liiiii money to fee a loiinsellor,” she said, 
while her eyes waiulered over the pieiiires on the wall, and hack 
again to the looking-glass; ami eeriainl) she tliil not hK)k as il his 
jeopardy tronhled her very nimh. 

“(lonl'oiiiul his impiideiue. the sroumlrrl!" thundered the old 
Judge, throwing himsell bark in his chair, as he used to do in 
furorr on the beiith, ami the lines ol his mouih looked brutal, and 
his e\es read\ to leap from theii .sockets. “II \ou .iiiswer his letter 
from m\ house to pkMse yoursell, \ou’ll wiite your next Irom 
somebody else’s to ple.ise me. ^'ou umlersi md, m\ pretty witc h. I’ll 
not be j>estered. dome, no pouting: whit i|)ering won’t do. ^’ou 
don’t care a biass iarthing for the \illain. bods oi soul, ^'ou 
came here but to make a tow. ^■ou 4 ire one oi Mother Clare) ’s 
chickens; and wheie \ou (ome. the storm is up. (id \ou gom* bag- 
gage! get )ou go//r.'” he repeated, with a si. imp: lor a kmnk at the 
hall-door made her inst.uit.ineous disap|jearatue iiidis|)eusable. 

I need harclh say that the venerable Hugh Peteis did not .ippear 
again. The Jiulge ne\er mentioned him. Hut oddh enough, con- 
sidering how he l.iughed to sc out the wcMk iiuention which he 
had blown into dust at the* \ei) first pnll, his while-wigged \isiior 
and the conleieme in the d.iik liont |)ailoui wc‘ic‘ olic ii in his 
meinoi) . 

His shiewd e\e told him that allowing lor ch.mge ol tints and 
such disguises .is the pla) house- .iltords e\ei\ nighi. liu- le.iiurt's ol 
this false old man, who had tuined out too h.iid lot his tall loot- 
man, were identical with those ol Lewis L\neweck. 

Judge Harbottle made his rc'gisii.ii call u])on the ciowii solici- 
tor, and tell him that (hete was a ni.m in town who bole .1 wondc-i- 
fill resemblance to a piisonei in Shrew sbui) j.iil named Lc-wis 
P)m‘we( k, .111(1 to m.ike incpiii ) iliioiigh the post loi ihw ith w heihc-i 
an\ one w. IS peison.iting LMieweck in jiiisou .uid wlutlu i he h.id 
thus or olhei w ise made his c sc ape. 

I he prisonei was sate, howe\ei, .md no (juc-stion .i^ to his 
identii). 


CMAP I KR IV 

InterniJjtion in (..nurt 


In due time Judge Harbottle went eirtuii; and in due time the 
judges were in Shrewsbun. News travelled slowly in thc^se days, 
and newspapers, like the wagons and stage coaches, took matters 
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easily. Mis. Pyiicwak, in the Judge’s liouse, with a diminished 
hoiischold---ihc greater pan ol tlie Judge’s servants having gone 
wdth him, lor he had given up ri<ling circuit, and travelled in his 
coach in slate- kejit liouse ratlier solitaiily at home. 

In spite (il (juarrels, in spitc^ ol mutual injuries — some of them, 
inllictcHl by hersc‘ll, enormoU'> — in spite ol a married life of sj)iied 
bickerings -a lile in which there seemed no love or liking or for- 
be.irance, lor )c*ais now iliat Psneweck stood in near danger C3i 
dcN'Uh, sonu‘thing like i(*mo»se came* suddenly upon her. She knew 
that in Shiewsbury were transacting the scenes which were to de- 
tc^rniine his hue. She knc*w she did not lovc^ him; but she ccjulcl not 
ha\e supj)ose(l. e\c‘n a lot might beloie, that the hcnir ol siisj)ense 
could ha\e aliccted her so powerlully. 

She knew the das on which the trial was expected to take place. 
She could not gel it out ol her head tor a minute: she lelt lainl as it 
drew towards esening. 

I wo or three.* class passed; and then she knew that the trial must 
be oxer by this time. I hen* were llocjds between London and 
Shrc*wsl)uiy, «ind nc*ws was long delaxed. She wished the floods 
would last lorexer. It was drc*adlul waiting to hear; dreadful to 
know that the exeni was oxct. and that she could not hear till sedf- 
willed rixers subsided; du’.idlul to know that they must subside 
and the' nexvs come* .u last. 

She h.id some xague ttusi in the [udge’s good nature, and much 
in the resouices oi chance* and accidc*nt. She had contrixed to send 
the nionex he wanted, lie* would not be without legal advice and 
energelic. and skilled support. 

At last the news del com a ’ong anear all in a gush: a letter 
Ironi a leni.de It tend in Shre-wsburx; leturn c^f the ‘'Cntences. sent 
up lor the [iidge: and most impoii.ini, l)i*tause most easily got at. 
being told xviih gie.u aplomb and brcwiix, the long-delerred inted- 
ligence ol the Shrc'xvsbiu > .\ssi/es in the ALh'(n'ti.iCr. Like 

an imp.uient leadei ol a noxel, who it‘acis the last page first, she 
read with cli//x exes the list ol the* c.'\ec lU ions 

I xvo weie resiiiied. sexeii xvere hangc'd: and in ih.n capital c ua- 
logue w.ts this line; 

“l.exvis Pxnexvcck- lorgerx.” 

She had to re id it a hall-a clo/c*ii times oxer bclorc ..lie xvas .sure 
she understood it. I lere was the paiagrapli: 

Nr Jltl'IKt’. Ih’tlth- -/ . 

Kxc-cntecl accoicliiigh. o:i riicl.o t e l:hh iiist.mi. to wit: 
riioin.is l*iiiiic r, Din k- -liiglnvax lobherx. 

Moia (;ii\--stc*.diiig to the* \alue ol 1 Is. lid. 

.Aithiir Pcniiuleii- -burglarx. 
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^^atild;l M iimmei y — riot. 

Lewis Pyneweik — forgery, hill of exchange. 

Anti when she reachetl this, she read it over and over, feeling 
very' cold and sick. 

This buxom housekeeper was known in the house as Mrs. Cau- 
w’ell — Carwell being her maiden name, whicli she had resumed. 

No one in the house except iis master knew her history. I ler in- 
troduction hatl been managed craftily. No one suspected that it 
had been concerted between her and the old reprobate in .scarlet 
and ermine. 

Flora Carwell ran up the stairs now. and .snatched hei little girl, 
hardly seven years of age. whom .she met on the lobbs, Inniiedly 
up in her arms, and carried her into her bedroom, without well 
knowing what she was doing, anil sat down, placing the child be- 
fore her. She was not able to speak. She held the child belore her, 
and looked in the little girLs wondering fate, and burst into tears 
of horror. 

She thought the Judge could have saved him. 1 daresay he could. 
For a time she was furious with him, and hugged and kissed her 
bewildered little girl, who retiiined her ga/e with large lonnd eves. 

lliat little girl had lost her lather, an.d knew nothing ol the mat- 
ter. She had always been told that her lather was dead long ago. 

A w'oman, coarse, uneducated, vain, and violent, does not rea- 
son, (31' even feel, vciy distinctly; but in these tears of constei nation 
w'ere mingling a sell-upbraiding. She felt alraid of that little child. 

But Mrs. Carwell was a person who lived not upon sentiment, 
but upon beef and pudding; .she (onsoled herself with pimili; she 
did not trouble herself long even with resentments; she was a gross 
and material perscjii, and could not mourn over the irrevoc.ible 
for more than a limited number ol hours, even if she would. 

Judge Harbottle was socjii in London again. Kxcept the gout, 
this savage old epicurean never knew a day’s sickness. He l.inghed, 
and coaxed, and bullied away the young woman’s faint npbraid- 
ings, and in a little time Lewis Pyiievvcck troubled her nc3 more; 
and the Judge secretly chuckled over the perfectly fair removal of 
a bore, who might have grown little by little into .something very 
like a tyrant. 

It was the lot cjf the Judge whose adventures 1 am now recount- 
ing to try criminal cases at the Old Bailey shortly alter his return. 
He had commenced his charge to the jury in a case ol forgery, and 
was, after his w'ont, ihnndering dead against the prisoner, with 
many a hard aggravation and cynical gibe, when sucldenly all died 
away in silence, and, instead ol looking at the juiy, the eloc|uent 
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Judge was gaping at some person in the body of the court. 

Among the persons oi small importance who stand and listen at 
the sides was one tall enough to show with a little prominence; a 
slight mean figure, dressed in seedy black, lean and dark of visage. 
He had just handed a letter to the crier, before he caught the 
Judge's eye. 

That Judge descried, to his amazement, the features of Lewis 
Pynewcek. He had the usual faint thin-lipped smile; and with his 
blue chin raised in air, anfl as it seemed quite unconscious of the 
distinguished notice he has attracted, he was stretching his low 
cravat with his crooked fingers, while he slowly turned his head 
from side to side— a process which enabled the Judge to see dis- 
tinctly a stripe of swollen blue round his neck, which indicated, 
he thought, the grip of the rope. 

This man, wiili a few otiiers, had got a footing on a step, from 
which he could better see the court, tie now stepped down, and the 
Judge lost sight ot him. 

His lordship signed energetically with his hand in the direction 
in which this man had vanishetr. He turned to the tipstaff. His first 
effort to speak ended in a gasp. He cleared his throat, and told the 
astounded official to arrest that man who had interrupted the 
court. 

“He’s but this moment gone down there. Bring him in custody 
before me, within ten minutes’ time, or I’ll strip your gown from 
your shoulders and fine the shcrill!” he thundered, while his eyes 
flashed round the (ouri in search of the functionary. 

Attorneys, counsellors, idle spectators, ga/ed in the direction in 
which .Mr. Justice Haibot ' ' h'ld shaken bis gnarled old hand. 
They compared notes. Not one had seen any one making a disturb- 
ance. They asked one another if the Judge was losing his head. 

Nothing came of the search. His lordship concluded his charge a 
great deal more tamely: aiul when the jury retired, he stared round 
the court Aviih a wandering mind, and looked as if he would not 
have given sixpeiue to .see the prisoner hanged. 


CHAPTER V 

Caleb Searcher 


The Judge had received the letter; had he known from whom it 
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came, he would no doubt have read it instantaneously. As it was he 
simply read the direction: 

To the Honourable 
The Lord Justice 
Elijah Harbottle, 

One of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Honourable Court of Common Pleas. 

It remained forgotten in his pocket till he reached home. 

When he pulled out that and others from the capacious pocket 
of his coat, it had its turn, as he sat in his library in his thick silk 
dressing-gown; and then he found its contents to be a closely- 
written letter, in a clerk's hand, and an enclosure in “secretary' 
hand," as I believe the angular scrivinary of law-writings in those 
days was termed, engrossed on a bit of parchment about the si/e 
of this page. The letter said: 

Mr. Justice Harbottle. —My Lord, 

I am ordered by tlie High Court of Appeal to anjuaint your lordship, 
in order to your better preparing yourself for your trial, that a true bill 
hath been sent down, and the indictment lieih against u)ur lordship for 
the murder of one Lewis Pyneweek of Shrewsbury, tiii/.en, wrongfully 

executed for the forgery of a bill of exchange, on the — th day ol last, 

by reason of the wilful perversion ol the evideme, and the undue prc\s- 
sure put upon the jury, together with the illegal admission ol evidente 
by your lordship, well knowing the same to be illegal, by all which the 
promoter of the prosecution of the said indictment, before the High 
Court of Appeal, hath lost his life. 

.\nd the trial of the said indictment, I am farther ordered to accpiaini 

your lordship, is fixed for the lOih das ol next ensuing, by the right 

honourable the Ix)rd Chief Justice Twolold, of the court .iloresaid, to 
wit, the High Court of Appeal, on which day it will most len.iinly take 
place. And I am farther lo acc|uaint your lordship, to present any sur- 
prise C3r miscarriage, that your case stands fnsi for the said day. aiicl that 
the said High Court of Appeal sits clay and night, and never rises; and 
herewith, by order of the said court, I lurnish your lordship with a copy 
(extract) of the record in this case, except ol the indictment, whereof, 
notwithstanding, the substance artel effect is supplied to >our lordship in 
this Notice. And farther I am to inform you, that in case the jury then to 
try your lordship should fittcl you guilty, the right honourable the Lord 
Chief Justice will, in passing sentence of clcxith upon you, fix the day of 

execution for the lOtli clay of , being one calendar month from the 

day of your trial. 

It was signed by Caleb SrARcaiER. 

Officer of the Crown Solicitor in the 
Kingdom of Life and Death. 

The Judge glanced through the parchment. 

“ 'Sblood! Do they think a man like me is to be bamboozled by 
their buffoonery?" 
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The Judge s coarse features were wrung into one of his sneers; 
but he was pale. Possibly, alter all, there was a conspiracy on foot. 
It was queer. Did they mean to pistol him in his carriage? or did 
they only aim at frightening him? 

Judge Harbottle had more than enough of animal courage. He 
was not afraid of highwaymen, and he had fought more than his 
share of duels, being a loul-mouthed advocate while he held briefs 
at the bar. No one questioned his fighting qualities. But with re- 
spect to this particular ciisc of Pyneweek, he lived in a house of 
glass. Was there not his pretty, dark-eyed, over-dressed house- 
keeper, Mrs. tlora (Harwell? Very easy for people 'who knew 
Shrewsbury to identify Mrs. Pyneweek, if once put upon the scent; 
and had he not stormed and worked hard in that case? Had he not 
made it hard sailing lor the prisoner? Did he not know very well 
what the bar thought ol it? It would be the worst scandal that ever 
blasted Judge. 

So much there was intimidating in the matter but nothing more, 
riie Judge was a little bit gloomy lor a day or two after, and more 
testy witli every one than usual. 

He lockeil up the papers; and about a week after he asked his 
housekeeper, one day, in the library: 

“Had your husband never a brother?*’ 

Mrs. (Harwell squalled on this sudden introduction of the fune- 
real topic, and cried exemplary “piggins lull,” as the Juilge used 
pleasantly to say. But he was in no mootl lor trilling now, and he 
said sternly: 

“Come, niadani! this wearies me. Do it another lime; and give 
me an answer to ni\ quesli* So she did. 

Pyneweek had no hn)iher living. He once had one; but he died 
in Jamaica. 

“How do )oii know he is dead?” asked the Judge. 

“Becau.se he told me so.” 

“Not ihe de.id man.” 

“Pyncw'cck told me so.” 

“Is that all?” sneered the Judge. 

He pondered this inaitcr: and time wen: on. 'I’he Judge was 
growing a little morose, and less enjoying. The subject struck 
nearer to his thoughts than he fancied it could have done. But so 
it is with most undivulged vexations, and there was no one to 
whom he could tell this one. 

It was now the ninth; and Mr Jiiyice Harbottle was glad. He 
knew^ nothing would c 'iiie of it. Still it bothereci him; and to- 
morrow would see it well over. 
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[What of the paper 1 have cited? No one saw it during his life; 
no one, after his death. He spoke of it to Dr. Hedstone; and what 
purjx)rted to be “a copy,** in the old Judge's handwriting, was 
found. The original was nowhere. Was it a (opy of an illusion, 
incident to brain disease? Such is my belief.] 


CHAP I ER VI 

T r re s ted 


Judge Harbottle went this niglit to the play at Drury Lane. I le w.is 
one of the old fellows who care nothing lor late hoiiis, and 
occasional knex'king about in pursuit ol pleasure. Me had 
appointed with two ironies of Liiuoln's Inn to come home in his 
coach with him to suj) alter the play. 

They were not in his box. but weie to meet him near the en- 
trance, and get into his carriage there: and Mr. Justice llarbotile, 
who hated waiting, w.is looking a little impaiienil) iiom the 
window. 

T he Judge sawned. 

Fie told the iootman to waiih tor (a)uiisellor I h.isies .ind 
Ca^unsellor Heller, who were loining: and, wiih am)iher y.iwn, he 
laid his cocked hat on his knees, closed his ese'*. leaned baik in his 
corner, wrapped his m.intle c loser aboiii him. and began to think 
of pretty Mrs. Abingion, 

And being a man who coidd sleep like* a sailor, at .i moment's 
notice, he was thinking of taking a nap. 1 hose tellows had no busi 
ness to keep a judge waiting. 

He heard their voices now. I hosc rake-hell counsellors were 
laughing, and bantering, and sparring after their wont. I'he car- 
riage swayed and jerked, as one got in, and then again as the other 
followed. The door clapped, and the coach was now jogging and 
rumbling over the pavement. Fhc judge was a little bit sulky. He 
did not care to sit up and open his eyes. Let them suppose he was 
asleep. He heard them laugh with more malice than good-humour, 
he thought, as they observed if. fie would give them a cl — d hard 
knock or two when thev got to liis door, and till then he would 
counterfeit his nap. 

The clocks were chiming twelve. Heller and Thavies were silent 
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as tombstones. I hey were generally locjuacious and merry rascals. 

1 he Judge suddenly felt himseli roughly seized and thrust from 
his corner into the middle of the seat, and opening his eyes, in- 
stantly he found himself l)et\veen his two (oinpanions. 

Before he could blurt out the oath that was at his lips, he saw 
that they were two strangers — evildcKiking fellows, each with a 
pistol in his hand, and dressed like Bow Street officers. 

"F he Jutlge clutched at the check-string. The coach pullc^d up. 
H<! st.iKHl about him. I h(.‘y were not among houses; but through 
the windows, under a broad moonlight, he saw a black mexjr 
stretching lifelessly from right to Jeft, with rotting trees, pointing 
fantastic blanches in the air, standing heie and there in groups, as 
if they held up their arms and twigs like fingers, in horrible glee 
at the |udge‘s coming. 

A footman came to the window. He knew his long face and 
sunken e\es. lie knew it was Dingly (ihull, fifteen \ears ago a foot- 
man in his service, whom he had turned oil at a moment’s notice, 
in a burst of jc‘alous\. and indicted for a missing spoon. The man 
had dic’d in prison ol the jail-fever. 

The judge drew back in utter amazement. His armed com- 
p.mions signed mutely; and they were again gliding o\er this un- 
known moor. 

1 he bloated and gouty old man, in his horror considered the 
cpiesiion of resistance. But his athletic days were long over. This 
moor was a desert. I here was no helj) to be had. He was in the 
hands ol strange se t v. mis, even if his recognition turned out to be 
a delusion, and rlicv were' under the command of hi.s captors. 
1 here w.is noihing lor it but submission, tor the present. 

Suddenly the coach was o. ought nearly to a standstill, so that 
thc^ prisoner s.iw an ominous sight liom the window. 

It was a gig.uiiic gallows beside the road; it sIchhI three-sided, 
.mcl from eacli of its three bro.id Ihmiiis at top depenclcd in chains 
some eight or ten bodic’N. Irom sc'ser.d ol which the ccre-cloihes 
had dioppccl awav, leaving the* skeletons swinging lightlv bv their 
chains. A t.dl l.icicler leachc’d to the summit of the structure, and 
on the peat l^eiicMth lav bones. 

On top of the dark iiaiisvcTse beam lacing me road, from which, 
as from the oilier two completing the triangle of death, dangled a 
row ol these iinlortunates in chains, a hangman, with a pipe in his 
month, much as we see him in the famous print c^f the “Idle Ap- 
prentice.” tliongh here his perch was c'ver sci much higher, was 
reclining at his ease and listlessly shving bones, irom a little heap 
at hi.s cll)ow. at the skeletons that hung round, bringing down now 
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a rib or two. now a liaiul, now hall a loi;. A lon^ .si|;hic*il in. in tDiiJd 
have discerned dial he was a dark tel low, lean; and hoin con 
tiniiall) looking down on the earth from the ele\aiion o\er which, 
in another sense, he alwa\s Ining, his nose, his lips, his chin were 
pendulous and loose, and drawn down into a monstrous groiescpie. 

This lellow took his pipe from his mouth on seeing ihc‘ coach, 
stood up. and eut some solemn capers high on his beam, .ind shook 
a new rope in the air, crving witli .i \cn‘ce Iiigli .uul disiani .is die 
caw' of .1 ra\en ho\ering o\c‘r a gibbet. “V lobe loi Judge* llai- 
botile!” 

riie coach was now* dri\ing on at its old swill pace. 

So high a gallows as tli.ii, the judge had ne\ei, c-\c*n in his most 
hilarious moments, duMinc'd ol. Me tlionghr he mu>t be ia\ing 
.\nd the dead tootman! lie* shook his ears indsttained Iun eM lids; 
but it he was dreaming, he was unable to awake himscll. 

rherc was no good in thieaiening these MomnlteN. A Imituri 
fulmt'fi might bring a leal one on his head. 

.-\n\ submis^ion lo get out ol ibeir h.tnds: .nid iht‘n hea\en and 
earth he would move to unc’arth and hunt iliein down 

Suddenlv the) (ho\e round a coiner ol a \.isi white* bnilding. 
.uul under a portr-i u( hhr. 


Cll.XnKR \'II 

( Jiirj j ust i( r J ./'fdo/f/ 


1 he Judge lonnd hinisell in a coriidoi ligliiet* with ding\ oil 
lamps, the walls ol b.iie stone: it looked like* a p.issage in .i piison. 
His guards placed him in die hands ol other pi*oj)!e. Mete and 
there he saw bon\ and gigantic soldieis p.cs>ing to ami Iro, witli 
muskets ovei thenr shouldeis I he\ lc)oked sti, light betoie tlu'in, 
grinding their teeth, in bleak tui\. wnli no noise l)iit the clank ol 
their shoes. He saw these b\ glimpses, loimd loineis, and at the 
ends of passages, but he did not .ictuall) pass them l)y. 

And now, passing under a narrow dcM^rwas, be lound himself in 
the dock, confronting a judge in his scat let rol)es, in .i l.irge court- 
house. There was nothing to elcsaie this I emple of Themis .ibo\e 
its vulgai kind elsewheie. I)mg\ emough it lociked, in spite ol 
candles lighted in decent abunciaiue. .\ case had just closed, and 
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the last juror’s back was seen escaping through the door in the 
w'all of the jury-box. There were some dozen barristers, some fid- 
dling with pen and ink, others buried in briefs, some beckoning, 
with the plumes of their pens, to their aitorneys, of whom there 
were no lack; there were clerks to-ing and fro-ing, and the officers 
of the (ouri, and tfie rt^gistrar, who was handing up a paper to the 
judge; and the tipstaff, who was presenting a note at the end of his 
wand to a king’s counsel over the heads of the c row’d bctw’een. If 
this was the High (ioiirt of Appeal, which ne\er rose day or night, 
it might account lor the jj.de and jadcii aspect of everybody in it. 
An air of indescribable glcKnn himg iij)on the pallid lc‘aturcs of all 
the pcrcjple here*; no one e\er smiled; all hK)kecl more or less secretly 
suffering. 

“ The King against Klijah Harbottlel’’ shouted the officer. 

“Is tlie appell.int Lewis Psneweek in couit?*' asked Chief- fiistice 
Twofold, in a soice of thunder, that shook tiie woodwork of the 
court, and boomc*d down the corridors. 

Up stood Psneweek fiom his place at the table. 

“Ariaign the piisonei!” loaied the Cihief: and Judge IJai bottle 
felt the panels of the d<Kk tound him, and the floor, and the rails 
c|ui\er in the \ il)r.ttions of that tremendous \oice. 

I he prisoner, in lirnith’, objected to this pretended court, as be- 
ing a sh.mi, ami non e xistent in point ol law*; and then, that, e\en 
if it were a court cons! iiuied bv law* (the ftidge was growing dazed), 
it had not and could not base «iny jurisdiction to trv him for his 
conduct on tlie bench. 

Wheic-upon the c hief-jusiice laughed suddeids. and eveiv one in 
court, turning round upon the prisoner, laughed also, till the 
l.iugh giew and loaied all i unci like a deafening acclamation: he 
s.iw notfiing but glittering t*\es and lc‘eih, a unixersal stare and 
grin; but though all the voices laughed, not a single face of all 
those that concentrated their gaze upon him looked like a laugh- 
ing face. I'he mirth siiL'ided as suddenly as it began. 

The indictment was read. Judge Harbottle actually pleadedi He 
pleaded “Not Ciuiltv." A jiirv were sworn. The trial proceeded. 
Judge ILirbotile was bewildered. This vo^dd nc. be real. He 
must be eithe r mad. or genng mad. he thought. 

One thing could not fail to strike even him. This Chief-Justice 
Iwofold. who was knocking him al)out at everv turn with sneer 
and gibe' .ind roaring him clown with his ireinendoii.s voice*, was a 
dilated efhgv of him.selt: an image of .Mr. Ju.stice Harbottle. at least 
double Ins size, and with all Itis fierce iolouring, and his ferociiv ol 
eye and v isage. enhaiueci awfully 

Nothing the prisoner could argue, cite, or slate, was permitted 
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to ri'tarcl lor a inoinciu the inarih of tlio ease towanls its catas- 
trophe. 

i'hc thiel-jiislicc seemed to feel his power o\er the jury, and to 
exult aiul riot in the display «>l it. lie j^laieil at them, he noddc’d 
to them; he seemed to ha\e established an undersiaiulinji; with 
them. The lights were l.iint in that part ol the court. The jurors 
wcTe mere shadows, sitting in rows; the prisoner could see a do/en 
pair ol white eNCs sliining. coldU. out ol the darkiu'ss; and when- 
e\er the judge in his charge, which was contempt iioush brief, 
nodded and grinned .ind gibc*cl. the prisoner could see. in the; 
obsc’urilN. by the dip ol all tlu‘se lows ol e\es u>geihi‘i, ih.it the jury 
ncxlded in accjuiesceiue. 

And now the charge was oxer, the huge c hiel-justic c‘ leaned back 
panting and glo.uing <»n the |>risoiu‘r. 1‘xeiv onc‘ in the court 
turned about, and ga/ed with stc-.idl.ist hailed on the man in ilu‘ 
dcMk. From the jinx box x\heic‘ the twelxe swoin bieihicMi wen* 
xvhispering logethei. a sound in the gtaiei.il stillness like* a pio 
longed "hiss-s-sl ■■ was he.iid: and th(*n. in ansvxei to the challenge 
ol the oHicer, ‘’How sax xou. gcaulemc n ol the* jinx, guillx oi not 
guiltxF' came in a melanth<jlx xoiic* the (inding, “(.uillv. ‘ 

"The place seemed to the exes <»l the* ptisonet lo glow giadii.illy 
d.trker and d.irker. I ill he c ould disc ei n nothing (list iiu i lx hut the 
lumen ol the exes tliai xveie turned upon iiim lioni exeix bc nc !i 
.ind side and cornel and g.ilhix ol ilu* building. I lie ])nsoner 
doubtless thought that he had c|uiie enough to sax, and com lusixe. 
xvhx sentence ol death should n«it he pionouiued upon him; hut 
the l<»rd chiel- justice* |)ullc-d it c on tempt uou six .luax . like so muc h 
smoke, and pioc eedc cl to pass seniem e ol dc*aih upon the j>i isonei . 
haxing n.imed the tenth cd ilie ensuing month lot his t sciuiion. 

Helorc lie h.id lecoxeic'd tin* stun ol tliis ominous l.iii c*. in ohedi 
ence to the mand.ite, ' Rc-moxe the* jnisonei." lie was led lioiii the 
dock. I he l.imps seemed all to haxc* gone out, and lhc*ie xxeie 
stoxc's and charcoal lues heie .ind tlieic*. that thiew a laint cimison 
light on the w.dN ol the coiiidois tlnough winch he* passc-d. I he 
Stones ih.il composed ihc-m looked now emJimons. clacked and 
unhewn. 

He came into ,i x.nihed sinithx. wheie two men, naki'cl to the 
waist, with heads like bulls, round shonldeis, and the arms of 
giants, were welding red-hot chains together xvitli hammers that 
fielted like thunderbolts. 

They looked on the prisoner xxith herce led exes, ind reslc.'d on 
their hammers Icir a minute; and said the ehlcr to his conip.inion, 
“Take out Flijali Marboirle's gxxes;" and with a pimeis he 
plucked the end which lax da//ling in the fire* from the luni.ue. 
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“Oik* end lodes,” said he, taking the cool end ol the iron in one 
hand, while with the giip ol a vice he seized the leg of the |ndge, 
and locked the ring round his ankle. “ The other," he said with a 
grill, “is welded.” 

'The iron liand that was to lorin the ring for the other leg lay 
still red hot upon the stone floor, with briliant sparks sporting up 
and down its suiface. 

ilis coinjianion, in liis gigantic hands, seized the old Judge’s 
other leg, and pressed his fof>i iininosahh to the stone floor; while 
his senior, in a twinkling, with a inavlerly apjjlication of j)iiuers 
and haiinncT. sped the ghiwing bar aiound Ins ankle so tight that 
llie skin and sinews siiiokcHi and bubbled again, and olrl Judge 
llaibottle uttered a sell th.it seemed to dull the \ery stones, and 
make tlu‘ iron diains (jui\er on the wall. 

(diains, \ . lulls, smiths, and smithy all \anished in a moment; but 
the pain (ontinued. Mi. (luiice llaibottle wa^ siilfeiing toitinc all 
round the ankle on whidi the internal smiths had just been 
ojjerating. 

I lis li ieiuls, I hav ies and Uellei. wc ie st n tl(‘d by the fudge s i oar 
111 the midst ol their elegant tiiliing .diout a marriage a-ln-inodr 
case which was going on. I he Judge w.is in panic as well as pain. 

1 he street lamps and the light ol his own hall door re'*iorc‘cl him. 

“1111 \ei\ ba I,' giowled he between his set teeth; “m\ loot’s 
blazing. Who w.is he that hint ms loot- l is the goui--‘tis the 
gouti" he s.iid, awaking (oinpieteU. “I low mans hours ha\e we 
been coming liom the |)la\ house? ’.Nblood, what has happened on 
the w.iv? r\e slc*pi hail the niglitl ’ 

Iheie had been no liitdi oi delas, and thes had clri\en home 
at a gocnl p.ice. 

rile fudge, howesei. was in gout; he was te\eiish too; and the 
attack, though \erN short, was sharp; and when, in .iboui a Ion- 
night. it subsided, iiis terodous jeni ilit\ did not return. He could 
not get this dream, as lie chose to call it, out of his head. 


CHAPTER VIIl 

Sonifhodx Has dot hito the House 


People jein.trketl iliai the jutige wa-. in (he \apouis. His doitor 
■saitl he should j^o lor .« lortiiigli! lo Buxton. 

Whenever the JiuIhi’ Icll into a brown stud), he was alwavs con- 
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iiing over the teniis of the sentence pronounced upon him in his 
vision — “in one calendar month from the date of this day;*' and 
then the usual form, “and you shall be hangcnl by the neck till you 
are dead,** etc. “'riiat will be the 10th — I'm not much in the way 
of being hanged. 1 know what stidf dreams are. and 1 laugh at 
them; but this is continually in my thoughts, as it it forecast mis- 
fortune of some sort. 1 wish the day iun dream gave me were passed 
and over. 1 wish 1 were well puigc‘il ol my gout. 1 wish I were as I 
used to be. 'Tis nothing but vapouis. notliing but a maggot.” 1 he 
coj)y of the parchment and letter whith had aiinouiuc'd his trial 
with many a snort and sneer he woulil reail ner .md o\er ag.iin. 
and the scenery and people of his dre.im would rise about him m 
places the most unlikely, and steal him in a moment Irotti all that 
surrounded him into a world ol shadows. 

The Judge had lost his iron energy and hauler, lie was growing 
taciturn and morose. The Har remarked the diatige, as well ihe> 
might. His Iriends thought him ill. The doctoi said he was 
troubled with lupoc hotulria. and that his gout was still lurkitig iti 
his system, and ordered him to that aiuietit hautit ol crutches atid 
chalk-stones, Ihixion. 

riic Judge’s spirits were \ei\ low; he was Irightened .iboiii hini- 
selt; and he described to his liousekeeper, having sent lor her to his 
study to drink a dish ol lea. his strange dream in his drixe home 
trom Drury l.ane Playhouse, lie was sinking into the stale ol 
nerxoits dejection in which men lose their laith in t)iih(Mlo\ ad- 
\ice, and in despair consult cjuac ks, asiiologets, .ind nut set y sioty- 
tcllers. CJould such a drcatii meati that he was to h.ive .i lit, .itid so 
die on the lOth? She did tiot ihittk so. Ott the cotiiraiy, it was 
certain some gc^od luck must hapjieti cju ih.it cl.iy. 

'I’he Judge kincllcrd; and lor the lirst titne lor tnatiy d.iys, he 
looked tor a tninute or two like hinisell, and he i.ipped her oti the 
cheek with the h.md th.ti was not iti ilatitiel. 

“Odsbiidl odshcMit! you cIcmi loguel I had lotgiit. 1 here is 
youtig Tom — yellciw Tom, my nephew, you know, lies sick at Har- 
rogate; why shcjulcln’t he gcj that clay as well .is .mother, atid il he 
does, I get an estate by il? W'hy. lcM>kc*e, I asked Doctor lledstcme 
yesterday if I w'as like to lake a lit any lime, and he laughed, and 
swore I was the last man in town to go oil that way.” 

The Judge sent most of his servants down to Huxion to make his 
lodgings and all things comfortable lor him. He w.ts to follow in a 
day or two. 

It W'as now’ the 9th; and the next day well over, lie might l.iugh 
at his visions and auguries. 

On the evening ol the 9th. Dr, Ifcdstone's lootiiian knocked at 
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the Judge’s door. The Docior ran up the dusky stairs to the draw- 
ing-room. It was a March evening, near ihc hourol sunset, with an 
east wind whistling sharply through the chimney-stacks. A wcxkI 
lire hla/ed chcjerily on the hearth. And judge Harhcjltle, in what 
was then called a brigadier-wig, with his red rocpielaiirc on. helped 
the glowing eilect ol the daikened c hainber, which looked red all 
over like a room on fire. 

"1 he judge had his le*et on a stool, and his huge grim purple fac e 
conlronted the fire, and secmc'd to jiani and swell, as the bla/e 
alternateh spread upward and <ollaj)sed. lie had lallen again 
among his blue devils, and was thinking ol retiring from the 
Bench, and cri filly other glcnmiy things. 

But the Doctor, who was an energetic son ol Aesculapius, would 
listen to no croaking, told the judge he was lull of gout, and in 
his present condition no judge e\en ol his own case, but promised 
him lease to ])ronoun(e on all those melancholy ejuestions, a lc;)rt- 
night later. 

In the meaniime the jmige iniisi be \er\ caielul. He was over- 
charged with g<»ut, and he must not i)i'o\oke an attack, till the 
waters ol Buxton should do that olfice lor him, in their own salu- 
tar*\ was. 

The Doc loi did not think him perhaps ejuite so well as he pre- 
tendc'd. lor he told him he wanted rest, and would be better if he 
went foithwith to his bed. 

Mr. (ierningh.mi, his \alet, assisted him. and gase Iiim his drops; 
and the judge tohl him to wail in his bc'droom till he should go 
to sleep. 

I hree peisi)ns that night ad specialh odil stories to tell. 

1 he housekeeper had got rid (>t the trouble ol amusing her little 
girl at this .mxioiis time. b\ gising her h'ase to run about the 
silling rooms and look .u the pii lures .md china, on the usual eon- 
dition ol touching n«>thing. It was not until the last gleam ol sun- 
set had lor some time- ladc'd, .md the twilight h.ul so deepened tlrai 
she could no longer disc c*i n the colours on the china figures on the 
chimne\ piece or in the cabinets, th.u the child rc.urned tc» the 
housekec'pt'r’s room to line! her rnoihcT. 

lo her she rel iic’d, .dter some prattle about the china, and the 
pictures, and the judge's two grand wigs in the dressing icXMU oil 
the libraiN. an ad\eniure ol .m c \traoidinar\ kind 

In the it ill w.ts placed, as w.is c usiomarv in those times, the 
sechinch.iir which the in «si('r ol the house occasionally uscu.!. 
covered with stampc'd leather, and siuddc'd with gilt nails, and 
with its red silk blinds down. In this case, the dc»ors ett h.is old 
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fashioned conveyance were locked, the windows up, and, as I said, 
the blinds down, but not so closely that the curious child could 
not peep underneath one of them, and sec into the interior. 

A parting beam from the setting sun, admitted through the 
window of a back room, shot obliquely through the open d(H)r, 
and lighting on the chair, shone with a dull transpareiuy through 
the crimson blind. 

To her surprise, the child saw in the shadow a thin man, dressed 
in black, seated in it; he had sharp dark features; his nose, she 
fancied, a little awry, and his brown eyes w 're looking straight be- 
fore him; his hand was on his thigh, and he stirred no more than 
the waxen figure she had seen at Southwark lair. 

A child is so often lectured for asking questions, and on the 
propriety c^f silence, and the superior wisdom ol its elders, that it 
accepts most things at List in good laiih; and the little girl acqui- 
esced respectfulh in the oic upatioii of the chair l)\ this mahogany- 
faced person as being all right and proper. 

It was not until she asked her mother who this man was, and 
observed her scared face as she questioned her more ininnicly upon 
the appearance of the stranger, th.it she began to understand that 
she had seen something unaccountable. 

Mrs. Carwell took the kc\ ol the chair from its nail over the 
footman’s shelf, and led the child by the hand up to the hall, 
having a lighted candle in her othei hand. .She* stopped at a dis- 
tance from the chair, and placed the candlestick in the child’s 
hand. 

“Peep in. Margerj, again, and tn it there’s aiuthing theie.” she 
whispered; “hold the candle ne.ir the blind so as to throw its light 
through the curtain.” 

7'he child peeped, this time with a \er\ solemn face, and inti- 
mated at once that he was gone. 

“Lcjok again, and be sure,” urged her mother. 

1 he little girl was quite certain; and Mrs. (larwell. with her 
mob-cap of lace and cheriy-coloured ribbons, and her dark brown 
hair, not \et powdered, over a \ery pale face, uidockcxl the door, 
looked in, and bcdield emptiness. 

“All a mistake, child, you sec.” 

''There! ma’ami see there! He's gone round the corner,” said the 
child. 

“W^herc?” said Mrs. C^arwell, stepping backward a step. 

“Into that room.” 

■'rut, child! ’twas the shadow,” cried Mrs. (Harwell, angrily, bc> 
ausc she was frightened. ”I moved th candle.” But she clutched 
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one ol the poles of the chair, which leant against the wall in the 
corner, aiul pounclecl the floor furiously with one end of it, being 
afraid to pass the open door the child had pointed to. 

J’he cook and two kitchen maids came running upstairs, not 
knowing what to make of this unwonted alarm. 

riiey all searched the room; but it was still and empty, and no 
sign of any one's having been iheie. 

Some people may supjiose that the direciicm given to her 
thoughts by this odd little incident will account for a very strange 
illusion which Mrs. (^aiwell heiself exj)eiienccd about two hours 
later. 


CHAP rER IX 


The Judge Leaves His House 


Mrs. Flor.i (Harwell was going up the gic'at staircase with a posset 
foi the Judge in a china bowl, on a little silver tray. 

Ac loss the* lop ol the well-slain .ise there runs a massi'.e oak rail; 
and. raising her c'ves .u c idc‘nialh . she saw an extremelv c>cld-lcx>k- 
ing stranger, slim and long, le.ining carelessly over with a pipe 
bc*lwec*n his linger and thumb. Nc'se. lips, and chin schemed all to 
droop downward into exiraordinarv length, as he leant his odd 
|X‘eiing face ovei the* h.in* tei In fiis oihei hand he held a coil of 
rope, one end ol which c’scapcul troin under his elbow and hung 
over the rail. 

.Mrs. (iarwell. who had no suspicion .it the moment, that he was 
not a icmI person, .ind lane ic'd that he was some one eriploved in 
cording the Judge’s lugg.ige. callc'd to know what he was doing 
there. 

InslcMcl ol answering, he turned .iboiit. and w.ilktHl acrc^ss the 
lc)bl)V, at .iboiii the same leisurelv |>ace at wii'ch she was ascending, 
and enierc'd .i room, into which she tollowed him. It was an un- 
c.irpeted .ind imiurnisheci chamhei. .\n open trunk lav upon the 
floor emptv. and beside it the coil ol lope; but except heisell tlieie 
her. Peril. ips. when she was able to think it over, it was a relief to 
was MO one in the room. 

Mrs. C.irwell was verv miuh liightened. .uid luvc concluded that 
the child must have seen the same ghost that had just .ippeaied to 
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believe so; for the face, figure, and dress described by the child 
were awfully like Pyneweck; and this certainly was not he. 

\'cry much scared aiul very hysterical, Mis. (.arwell ran down 
to her room, afraid to look over her shoulder, and got some com- 
panions about her, and wept, and talked, and drank more than 
one cordial, and talked and wept again, and so on. until, in those 
early ilays, it was ten o’clock, and lime to go to bed. 

A sculler)' maid remained up finishing some of her scouring and 
“scalding” for some lime after the other scr\ ants — who. as I said, 
were few in number — that night had got ic their beds. 'Miis was a 
low-browed, broad-faced, intrepid wench with blac k hair, who did 
not “vally a ghost not a button.'* and treated the housekeeper's 
hysterics with measureless scorn. 

The old house was (juiet now. It was near twelve o’clock, no 
sounds were audible except the mufned wailing of the winiiy 
winds, piping high among the roots and chilliness, or riimbliiig at 
intervals, in under gusts, through the narrow channels of the 
street. 

The spacious solitudes of the kitchen level were awfully dark, 
and this sceptical kitchen-wench was the only person now up and 
about the house. She hummed tunes to hersell, lor a time; and 
then stopped and listened; and then lesuined hei woik ;ig;un. M 
last, she was destined to be more terrified than e\en was the housc*- 
keeper. 

There was a back kitchen in this house, and iroin this she 
heard, as if coming from lielow' its loiindations, a sound like heavy 
strokes, that schemed to shake the c*arih beiieaili her tc*et. Some- 
times a do/eii ill secpieiice, at rc‘gular inicnals: sometimes fewer. 
She walked out softly into the passage, and w'.is suiprisc*d to see a 
dusky glow issuing from this rcKiin. ;is it from a charcoal fire. 

'I'he r(X3ni seemed thick with smoke. 

Looking in she \cr\ diml) behedd a monstrous figuie, oser a fur- 
nace, beating with a mighty hammer the lings and ri\ets of a 
chain. 

1 he strokes, swift and heavy as they looked, sounded hollow and 
distant. 'I he man stopped, and pointcal to something on the floor, 
that, through the smoky h.i/e, lfX)kc‘d, the thought, like a dead 
body. She remarkcrcl no more; but the servants in the loom c lose liy, 
startled from their sleep by a hideous sc ream, foiiiid hcT in a swoon 
on the flags, close to the dcx>r, whcie she had just witnessed this 
ghastly vision. 

Startled by the girl’s incoherent asseverations that she had seen 
the Judge’s corpse on the flcxn, tw'o servants liaviiig first seaiched 
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the lower part of the house, went rather frightened up-stairs to in- 
quire whether their master was well. 'Fhey found him, not in his 
bed, but in his room. He had a table with candles burning at his 
bedside, and was getting on his clothes again; and he swore and 
cursed at them roundly in his old style, telling them that he had 
business, and that he would discharge on the spot any scoundrel 
who should dare to disturb him again. 

So the invalid was left to his quietude. 

In the morning it was rumored here and there in the street that 
the Judge was dead. A servant was sent from the house three doors 
away, by Counssellor I’raverse, to inquire at Judge Harbottle's 
hall door. 

7'he servant who opened it was pale and reser\ed, and would 
only say that the Judge was ill. He had had a dangerous accident; 
Doctor Hcilstone had been with him at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

lliere were averted looks, short answers, pale and frowning 
fates, and all the usual signs that tlicie was a set ret that sat 
heavily upon their minds and the time for disclosing which had 
not yet come. That time would ani\e when the coroner had ar- 
rived, and the mortal scandal that had befallen the house could 
be no longer hidden. For that morning Mr. Justice Harbottle had 
been louiul hanging by the neck from the banister at the top of 
the great staircase, and cjuiie dead. 

rhere was not the smallest sign of any stiuggle or resistance, 
riierc had not hern heaid a ers or an\ other noise in the slightest 
degree indie aii\e ol ioleiuc. Fhere was medical evidence to show 
that, in his atrabilious sta»'*, it wasejuileon the cards that he might 
have made awa\ with hiiiMclt. Fhe jury tound accordingly that it 
was a case ot suicide. But U) those who were accju.unicd with the 
stiange stoiy which Judge Ilai bottle had i elated to at least two 
persons, the fact that the catastroplie cHcurrcd on the morning of 
March lOth .seemed a .startling coincidence. 

A lc*w days after, the |H>mp ot a great funeral attended him to 
the gra\e; and so, in the language ot Scripture. “thericJi man died, 
and was buried." 



Carmilla 

I’ROl.OGdK 


U{)on a paper aiiaihrtl to the \anaii\e wliiih iollowN, Dixior 
has wiiticii a lafhn clabm .iie noK*. uhidi he a((oni' 
paiiies with .i irlcieiK c lo his I ssaN on the siiant;c suhjed whith 
the MS. illiiininates. 

This iinstcTious suhjed he tieais. in ihai Tss.iv, wiili his nsu.)l 
learning and <t(innen. and with K'ln.itkahh' diir(tn(‘s> and lon- 
densarion. It wdl toiin hni (nie \ohnnr oi the seiit's ol that exii.i- 
ordin.n) man's (olid ted pa|K !s. 

As I pnhlish the (as(*, in this \(»hinu‘. siinph to interest the 
"laity, ' 1 shall toiesial the int(*lli^(*nt l.(d\, wlio lelates it, in noth- 
ing; and alter due (onsider.iiion. 1 h.i\e d(‘ieMnined. there 
fore, to abstain lioin piesenting .in\ f)rr(i\ ol the learned Dim tor's 
rc.isoning, oreMiait Irom his st.iieinent on a subject which he des- 
cribes as "insohing, not nnpiol)abl\. some ol the pioloundest at 
(ana of out dual existence, and its iiiKimediales." 

I was anxious on (lis(o\ering this paper, to tc'open the corres 
pondciKC tommeiKed by Doctor llesselius. so mativ years belore, 
with a poison so (l(‘\('t and (aieiul as his inloimant sereins to liave 
been. Much to mv legret, howesei, I loiind that she had died in 
the interval. 

She, probably, could have added little to the Narrative which 
she communicates in the lolhiwing pagers, with, so far as I can pro- 
nounce, such a conscientious partic ularity. 
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CHAPTER I 

An Early Fright 

In Styriii, wc, ihougii by no means magnificent people, inhabit a 
castle, or schloss. A small income, in that part ol the s\orld, goes a 
great way. Eight or nine hundred a year does wonders. Scantily 
enough ours would have answered among wealthy people at 
home. My father is English, and 1 bear an English name, although 
I never saw England. Ihit here, in this lonely and primitive place, 
where everything is so marvelously cheap, 1 really don’t see how 
ever so muth more money would at all materially add to our com- 
forts, or e\en luxuries. 

My father was in the Austrian service, and retired upon a pen- 
sion and his patrimony, and punhascnl this feudal residence, and 
the small estate on which it stands, a bargain. 

Nothing can lie more picturescjue or solitary. It stands on a 
slight eminence* in a forest. I he road, very old and narrow, passes 
in front of its drawbridge, never raised in my time, and its moat, 
stockcxl with perch, and sailed over by many sw.ins, and floating on 
its surface wliiie fleets of water-lilies. 

Over all this the schloss shows its many-windowed front, its 
loweis, and its (iothic chapel. 

riie forest opens in an inegular and veiy pic turescjue glade be- 
foie its gate, and at the right a steep (iothic biiclge carries the road 
over a stream that wiiuN in deep shadow through the wckkI. 

1 lia\e said th.ii this is a vcmv lonelv plate. )uilge wliethei I say 
truth. Looking from the I ’1 door tow.uds the road, the forest in 
which our castle stands extends filieen miles to the right, and 
twelve to the left. I he neaiesi inhabiteil village is about seven of 
your English miles to the left. The nearc*si inhabitcxl schloss ol any 
historic as.soc i.itioiis, is that of old Cieneral Sptelsdoif, nearly 
twenty miles .iway to the right. 

1 have saitl “the nearest irihahitrd village,” bc'cause there Is, only 
tliree miles westward, that is to say in the direction of General 
Spielsdorfs schloss, a ruined village, with ii' quaint little church, 
now rcx)fless, m the aisle of which are the mouldering tombs of the 
proud family of Karnstein, now extinct, who once owned the 
equally-de.solaie chateau which, in the thick of the forest, over- 
lcx)ks the silent ruins of the town. 

Respecting the cause of the desertion of this striking and melan- 
choly spot, there is a kgwUd whicdi 1 shall relate to you another 
time. 
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I must tell you now, how very small is the party who constitute 
the inhabitants of our castle. 1 don’t include seivaiits, or those de- 
pendants who occupy rooms in the buildings attadicd to the 
schloss. Listen, and wonder! My father, who is the kindest man on 
earth, but growing old; and 1, at the date of my story, only nine- 
teen. Light years have passed since then. 1 and my father consti- 
tuted the family at the schloss. My mother, a Styiian lady, died in 
my infaiUA, but I had a gcKKl-natinrd governc'ss, who liad been 
with me from, 1 might almost say. my inlancy. 1 could not remem- 
ber the time when her fat. benignant face was not a familiar pic- 
ture in my memory. "I bis was Madame r^'rrodon. a nati\e ol 
Berne, whose care and good nature in part supplic'd lo me the loss 
of my mother, whom 1 do not even remembei. so early 1 lost her. 
She made a third at oiir little dinner paity. Theie was a foinili. 
Mademoiselle De Lafontaine, a lady such as \im teim, 1 belicwe, a 
“finishing governess.” She spoke Freiuh and (>erman. Madame 
Perrodon French and broken Fnglisli, to which m\ l.ithei and 1 
added Fnglisli. which, partly to pie\(‘nt its becoming a lost lan- 
guage among Us. and paith Irom patiiotic moti\es. we s|)oke eveiy 
da\. I'he (onsecjuence w«is a Babel, .it which stiangeis used to 
laugh, and whic h I shall make no attempt to i(‘|>iocluc c* in this n.ir- 
rati\e. .\nd there weie two or tluee >oiing lacl\ hiends besides, 
pretty neaih ol nu own age, who weie occasional \isitois, ioi 
longer or shoilei terms: and these \isiis I sometimes letinned. 

I'hese weie our legidai social lesouiies; but o! couise there 
were ch.iiue \isits trom ‘neighbouis” ol onl\ li\e or six leagues' 
distance. My lile was, notwithstanding, rather a solitary one. 1 can 
assure \ou. 

M\ gou\ernantes had just so much control o\er mc' as y>u might 
conjecture such sage persons would ha\e in this c.ise ol a rather 
spoilcxl girl, whose ciiih p.irent allowed her pretty neaih her own 
way in e\ery thing. 

rile first occurrence in m\ existence, which produced a terrible 
impression upon my mind, which, in l.ict, ne\er has been ellacc*d. 
was one ol the \er) earliest incidents ol m\ lile which 1 can leccil- 
lect. .Scjine people will think it so trilling th.it it should not be re 
corded here, ^ ou will see, howeser, by and by, why I mention it. 
The iiurser), as it was called, though 1 hacl it .dl to msself, wms .i 
large rocjm in the upper store ol the c.istle, with .i steep oak rool. 1 
can’t have been more than six \ears old, when cjne night 1 awoke, 
and looking round the room from iny bed, f.iiled to sec the nurs- 
ery-maid. Neither was my nurse there; and 1 thought rruself 
alone. I wa.s not frightened, lor 1 was ciiie of those happy children 
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who aic studiously kept in ignorance of ghcist stories, of fairy tales, 
and of all such lore as makes us cover up our heads when the door 
creaks suddenly, or the flicker of an expiring candle makes the 
shadow ol a bed post dance upon the wall, nearer to our faces. I 
was vexed and insulted at finding myself, as I conceived, neglected, 
and 1 began to whimper, preparatory to a hearty bout of roaring; 
when to my surprise, 1 saw a solemn, but very pretty face looking 
at me from the side of the bed. It was that of a young lady who was 
kneeling, with her hands under the coverlet. 1 looked at her w^ith 
a kind ol pleased wonder, and ceased whimpering. She caressed 
me with her hands, and lay down beside me on the bed, and drew 
me towards her, smiling; 1 felt immediately delightfully soothed, 
and fell asleep again. I was wakened by a sensation as it two 
needles ran into my bieasi \er\ deep at the same moment, and 1 
tried loudly. 1 he lady started back, with her eyes fixed on me, and 
then slippcnl down upon the floor, and, as 1 thought, hid herself 
under the bed. 

1 was now for the first time frightened, aiui 1 yelled with all my 
might atul main. Niiise. nuisciN-maid. housekeeper, all tame run- 
ning in, and luMring iun story, they made light ol it. soothing me 
all they could mcMiiwhile. Hut. child as 1 was, 1 tould perccise that 
iheii faces were pale with an unwonted look ol anxiety, and 1 saw 
them look under the bed. and about the room, and peep under 
tables .ind pluck open cupboards; and the housekeeper whispered 
to the nut sc*: “l.a\ \oui h.iiul along that hollow in the bed: some 
one did lie there, so sure as sou did not; the place is still warm.” 

1 remember the nurseiymaid petting me. and all three examin- 
ing m\ chest, whet e I told ’'c*m I tell ilte puncture, and pronounc* 
iiig that there was no sign visible th.u an\ such thing had haj> 
pened to me. 

The housekc-epei .tnd the two otlmi scTxanis who were in charge 
of the nuisers, lemaiticd >iiting up .ill night: and from that time 
a serv.mi alwass s.u up in the nursery until 1 was .about fourteen. 

I was ver\ net \ous lor a long time alter this. .\ doctor was called 
in, he was j)allid and elderh. How well 1 reiticmiber his Icmg sat- 
urnine lace, slight Iv pitted with sinall-pc^x. .uul his chestnut wig. 
For a good while. e\eiy second day, he came and gave me medi- 
tine, whic h of toiiise 1 hated. 

d he mortiing alter 1 saw this apparition I was in a state of ter- 
ror, and c ould not bear to be left alone, daylight though it was. for 
a moment. 

1 remember m\ fatlK' coining up and standing at the bedside, 
and talking cheerfully, and asking the nurse a number of ques- 
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lions, and laughing very heartily at one of the answers; an<l pat- 
ting me on the shoulder, and kissing me, and telling me not to be 
frightened, that it was nothing but a dream and could not hurt 
me. 

But I was not comforted, for 1 knew the visit of the strange 
woman was not a dream; and 1 was awfully frighteiietl. 

1 was a little coiisoleil by the nursery-maid’s assuring me that it 
was she who had come and l(K)ked at me, anil lain down beside me 
in the bed, aiul that 1 must ha\e been ball-dreaming not to base 
known her face. But this, though supported by the nurse, did not 
quite satisfy me. 

I remember, in the toiirse of tliat da\. a venerable old man. in a 
black cassock, loniing into the room with the nmse .md housi*- 
keeper, and talking a little to them, and \ei\ kiiidlN tome: hislaie 
was very sweet and gentle, and he told me the\ weie going to pi.iy, 
and joined my hands together, and desired me to s.iy. sohh, while 
the\ were pMsing. “Loid, hear all good piaseis lot us. lor |esiis’ 
sake. ■■ I think these were the \er\ wouls. loi 1 olieii lepe.iied them 
to mysell. and nn nurse iiseil for seats to make me sas them in my 
prayers. 

1 remember so well the thoiighthd sweet l.ue ol tli.it white 
haired old in.in, in his bl.ii k < assoi k. .is he stood in th.ii riidi*. lolts . 
brown room, with the dimiss luiniture ol .i lashion ihite him 
died sears old, about him, and the si.iniy light enieiing its sh.id- 
ows atmosphere through the sin.dl l.illiie. lie kneeled, .iml the 
three women with him. .ind he |)i.isetl aloud with .in e.uuesi (ju.i 
vering siiice lor, snIi.u .ippeaied to me. .i long limi!. I loiget .dl ins 
lile preceding ih.ii e\ent, .md lor some time alter it is .dl obsuue 
also; but the sieues I hasi- just desiiibed sl.md out sis id .is the 
isolated pit lures ot the ph.miasin.igon.i suiiounded bs d.irkness. 


(aiAri KR II 

A Ciursf 


I am now going to tell sou something so sli.inge th.it it ssill le- 
quire all siiur laith in my sennits to believe my story. It is not 
only tiuo, nesertheless, but truth ol whiih I h.ise been an ese 
witness. 
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It was a sweet summer eveniiif^, and my father asked me, as he 
sometimes did, to lake a little ramble with him along that beauii- 
fid lorest vista which 1 have mentioned as lying in Iront ot the 
schloss. 

“Cieneral Spielsdort cannot come to us so soon as 1 had hopetl,” 
said my lather, as we put sued our walk. 

He was to have paid us a visit ol some weeks, and we had ex- 
pec ted his arrixal nexi day. He was to have brought xvith him a 
young lady, his niece and ward, .Mademoiselle Rheinlcldt, whom 1 
had never seen, but whom 1 had heard described as a very charm- 
ing girl, and in whose scnieiy 1 had promiscxl myself many happy 
da)s. I was more disajipoinied than a >oung lady living in a town, 
or a bustling neighbourhocKl can pcjssibly imagine. This \isit, and 
the new accpiaintancc it promiscni, had iurnished my day dream 
ior in.iii) weeks. 

".And how soon cIck's he come?" I asked. 

"Not till .1111 umn. -\oi lot two months, 1 dare say," he answered. 
"And 1 am very glad now, clear, that \ou never knexv Made- 
moiselle Rheinleldl." 

"And xvhv?" 1 asked, both mortified and curious. 

"Ih'cause the pool soiing lads is dead. ’ he icphcd. "I cjuitc tor- 
goi 1 had not told \ou. but \ou weie not in the loom when I re- 
ceixc'd the' (tenet .d s lettei tins exening." 

1 xvas xerx much shocked. (»eneral .SpieNdorf had mentioned in 
his ^ll^l letter, six oi sexeii weeks belore, that she xvas not so xvcll as 
he xxould wish her. but there wa> notliing to suggest the remotest 
suspicion ol d.uiger. 

"Ileic* IN the (.enc'ial s h -ei, ' he viid. h. ending it to me. "1 am 
.dr.iid he is in gre.it afllic lion: the letter appe.irs to me to have been 
xvriiten xerx ncMtlx in disti.u tion." 

W'e s.it doxvn on .i lude bench, under a group of m.ignificciii 
lime tiers. I he sun w.in setting xvith .ill its melaiulioly splendc^ur 
hchiiul the sxlx.in hoii/jin. .md the siie.mi ih.it tloxvs lieside oiir 
home*, .iiid p.isses imdei the steep old bridge 1 have mentioned, 
xvound through m.mx .i gioup ol noble trees, almost at our feet, re- 
ilectingin itscuiieiit the* lading c i imson ol ll'< skx. i General .Sjiicls- 
dori’s leilei w.is e\(i aoulinaix, so xehcineni. and in simie places 
so sell contr.iilii torx . that 1 read it ixvuc oxer --the second lime 
aloud to inx l.ither .md xv.is still unable to account for it. except 
by suppoNing ih.ii griel li.td unsettled his mind. 

It said, I have lost i.ix darling dauehier, for as such 1 loxecl her. 
During the last cl.ixs of c^*' i Bertha s illness 1 xva.s net able to xvriie 
lo you. Before then 1 had no idea of her danger. 1 have lost 
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her, and now learn all, too late. She died in the j)eaie of innoceme 
and in the glorious hope of a blessed futurity. The fiend who be- 
trayed our infatuated hospitality has done it all. I thought 1 was 
receiving into my house inncxence. gaiety, a dianning (ompanion 
for my lost Bertha. Heavens! what a find 1 have been! I thank Cicxl 
my child dieil without a suspicion ol the cause ot her sulferings. 
She is gone without so much as conjee tilling the iiaiiiie of her ill- 
ness. and the accursed passion of the age ni of all this misery. 1 de- 
vote my remaining class to tracking and extinguishing a mon- 
ster. 1 am tedd 1 may hope to accomplish ii>y rightc'ous and mcTc i- 
ful purpose. At present there is scarcely a gieam ol light to guide 
me. I curse in\ conceited iiuredulits, nu despicable allc*clation of 
superiority, my blin liu'ss, my obstinaev -all — too late. I cannot 
write or talk collectedl\ now. I am distrac ted. So schiii as I shall 
have a little recosered. I mean to de\oie mssell t«)i a lime to in- 
quiry, which may j>os,sibly lead me as tar as X'ienn.i. Some time in 
the autumn, two months hence, or earlier il I live. I will see \ou 
that is. il sou ])ennit me; I will then tell sou all that 1 scarce dare 
put upon pa[)cr now. Farewell. !*ras lor me. dear friend. ’ 

In these terms endc'd this stiange letter. Flnjiigh I had nc*\er 
seen Bertha Rhciideldt. ms eses filled with tc*ars at the sudden 
intelligence; 1 svas startled, ;is well as proloundly disappointed. 

'File sun had now set. and it was twilight by the time I had rc‘- 
turned the Genend’s letter to ms lather. 

It was a solt ( lear csening. .ind we loitcrcnl. speculating upon the 
j)ossiblc meanings ot the violent and incoherent sentences which I 
had just been reading. We h.id nearls .i mile to walk belore reach- 
ing the road that passes the schloss in front, and l)y that lime the 
moon was shining brilliantls. At the drawbriilge we met .Madame 
Perrodon and .Mademoiselle I)e Lalontaine. who had come *>ui. 
without their bonnets, to enjos the excpiisitc.* moonlight. 

We heard their voices gabbling in animated dialogue .is we 
approached. We joined them at the drawbridge, .nid turned .dxmt 
to admire with them the bcMUlihil scc*ne. 

I'he glade through which we had just walked las before us. \l 
our lelt the narrow road wound aw.is under clumps ot lordls trees, 
and was lost to sight amid the thickening forest. .\i the right the 
same rejad crosses the stc*ep and picturesque bridge, iicmi which 
stands a ruined tower, which cjiice guarded th.ii pass; and besoiid 
the bridge an abrupt eminence risc-s, ccivereci with Irenes, .md show- 
ing in the shadow some gres iss clusic*red nxks. 

Over the sward and low grounds, a thin film ot mist was stealing, 
like smcjke, marking the distances with a transparent veil; and here 
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and there we could see the river faintly flashing in the moonlight. 

No softer, sweeter scene could be imagined. The news I had just 
heard made it melancholy; but nothing could disturb its character 
of profound serenity, and the enchanted glory and vagueness of 
the prospec t. 

My father, who enjoyed the piduresejue, and I, stood looking in 
silence over the expanse beneath us. 'The two good governesses, 
standing a little way behind us, discoursed upon the scene, and 
were ehxiuent upon the moon. 

Madame Pernnlon was lat, middle-aged, and romantic, and 
talked and sighed |)oeti(ally. Mademoiselle De Lafontaine — in 
right of her l.ither, wlio was a Cieniian, assumed to be psycho- 
logical. metaplusital, and soineihing of a mystic — now declared 
that when the moon shone with a light so intense it was w’ell 
known that it indicated a special sjjiritual a'^tivity. The effect of 
the Itill moon in such a state of brilliancy was manifold. It acted 
on dreams, it actc‘d on lun.icy. it acted on iiciaous people: it had 
mar\ellous physical influences connected with life. Mademoiselle 
related that hc‘r couNin. who was mate of a merchant ship, having 
taken a nap on deck on such a night, lying on his back, with his 
face full in (he light of ihc‘ moon, had wakenc^d, after a dream of 
an old woman clawing him by the check, with his features horribly 
drawn to one side: and his countenance had never cjuite rcccncred 
its e<|uilibriuni. 

*'1 he moon, tliis night.” she s.iid, “is lull of cxlylic and magnetic 
influence and sc*e. when \ou look behind you at the front of the 
schlosN. how .ill its windows flasli and twinkle with that sihery 
splendour, .is if unseen h.’ fs liad lighted up the rooms to receive 
fairy giicwts.” 

There are indolent states of the spirits in which, indisposed to 
talk ouisebes. the talk of enhers is pleasant to our listless cars: and 
1 g.i/ed on. ple.ised with the (inkle of the ladies' conversation. 

“I h.i\e got into one of my moping mocxls tonight.” said my 
lailu*r. alter .i silence, and cpioting .Shakespeare, whom, by way ot 
keeping up our I- nglish. he used to read aloud, he said: — 

In tiiiih I know not why 1 am so sad- 

It wearies me: sou sav it wearies you; 

Rut how I gi)t It — came bv it. 

“I foiget the rest. Rut I feed as if some gieat misfewtunc weie 
hanging ovc*r us. I suppose' the poor gc'iu'ral s afflicted letter has 
had .something to do widi .i.” 
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At this moment the unwonted sound of carriage wheels and 
many hoofs upon the road, arrested our attention. 

They seemed to be approaching from the liigli ground overl(K>k- 
ing the bridge, and very sixm the cijuipage emerged from tliat 
point. Two horsemen first crossed the bridge, then catiie a carriage 
drawn by four horses, and two men rode behind. 

It seemed to be the travelling carriage of a person of rank; and 
we were all immediately absorbed in watching that very im usual 
spectacle. It became, in a few moments, greatly more interesting, 
for just as the carriage had passed the summit of tlic siec'p In idge, 
one of the leaders, taking fright, communicated his panic to the 
rest, and. after a plunge or two. the whole team broke into a wild 
gallop together, and dashing between the horsemen who rode in 
front, came thundeiing along the road towards us with ilie speed 
of a hurricane. 

The e.xcitement of the scene was made mote p.iinlid l)y the clear, 
long-drawn screams of a female \oice from the carriage window. 

Wc all advanced in curiosity and horror: m\ father in silence, 
the rest with \arious ejaculations of terror. 

Our suspense did not last long, just before nou reach the castle 
drawbridge, on the route they were comitig, iheie stands by the 
roadside a magnificent litne ttee, on the other side stands an an 
cient stone cross, at sight of whicli the horses, now going at a pace 
that was peilectly fiightlul, swei\ed so as to biing the wiu*el o\ei 
the projec ting roots of the tic'e. 

1 knew what was coming. 1 co\ett‘d my eyes, unable* to see it out. 
and turned m\ head awas; at the same momc'iit I he.iicl a c r\ from 
my lady-friends, who haci gone on a little*. 

Curiosit) opened m\ eves, and I saw a scene of utlei confusion. 
I’wo of the horses were on the giound, the* cairiage l.i\ upon its 
side, with two wheels in tlie air: the men were bus\ remo\uig the 
traces, and a lad\, with a commanding air .ind figuic' h.id got out. 
and stood with clasped h.inds, i.iising the handkerchie f tliai was 
in them cvcr\ now and then to hei c:\es. I hrough the- c .uii.ige door 
was now' lifted a ye)ung lady, who .ippeared to be iiiefc ss. \(\ efear 
old father was alieaefs besiefe* the- e*jefe*r laefs, witfi his fiat in his 
hand, eviefenth tendering Ids aid anel the lesouiees of his sehloss. 
The lady did not appear to fu-ar him. or to ha\e- e\e s for .inv thing 
but the slender girl w'ho w'as being placed ag.dnsi the slope of the 
bank. 

I approached; the young lady was apparenth stunned, but she 
was certainly not dead. My father, w'ho [)ic]ueci himself on being 
something of a physician, had just had his fingers to her wrist and 
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assured the lady, who declared herself her mother, that her pulse, 
though faint and irregular, was undoubtedly still distinguishable. 
The lady clasped her hands and looked upward, as if in a momen- 
tary transport of gratitude; but immediately she broke out again 
in that theatrical way which is, 1 believe, natural to some people. 

She was what is called a fine-looking woman for her time of life, 
and must have bc*en handsome; she was tall, but not thin, and 
dressed in black \elvet, and looked rather pale, but wdth a proud 
and commanding countenance, though now agitated strangely. 

“Was ever being so horn to calamity?” 1 heard her say, wdth 
clasped hands, as 1 came up. “Here am I, on a journey of life and 
death, in prosecuting which to lose an hour is possibly to lose all. 
My child will not ha\e recosered sufficiently tc.) resume her route 
lor who can say how long. I must lease her: I cannot, dare not, 
delay. How lar on. sir, can \ou tell, is the nearest village? 1 must 
lease her there; and shall not sec ms darling, or even hear of her 
till my return, tlnee months hence.” 

I plmked ms lather by the coat, and svhispered earnestly in his 
ear. “OhI p<ipa. pi as ask her to let her stay with us — it svould be 
so delightiul. Do. pras. ' 

“If .M.idatne svill entrust her child to the care of ms daughter, 
and of her good goiisernantc*. Madame Perrodon, and permit her 
to lemain as our guest, under ms charge, until her return, it will 
confer a (list iiu lion .nid an obligation upon us. and sve shall treat 
her svith all the c are and desotion svhich so s.ured a trust deserves.” 

“I cannot do th.u. sir. it svould be to task sour kindness and 
chisalry too cruells,” said the lady, disirat ledh . 

“It svould. on the <»>ntr.- . h*' to cimlcr on us a sery great kind- 

nc'ss at the* moment svheii we most need it. .My daughter has just 
been dis.ippointed bs a cruel misloriune. in a sisii from which she 
had long antic i|).iled a gn at de al of happiness. It vou confide this 
young lads to our caie ii will be hei best c onsol.ition. I he nearest 
sill.ige on sour route is distant, and allords no such inn as sou 
could think ol pl.uing sour tl.iughic'r at: sou cannot allc>sv her to 
continue' her join ties lor ans consider ible di.s^uice svithout 
danger. 11, as sou sas. sou i.innoi suspend y r journey, \ou must 
part svith her tonight, .lud nosvhere could sou do so svith more 
iionesi .issur. nut’s ol laie and tenderness than here. 

Iheie svas simu ilung in this lacls's air and appearance so dis- 
tinguished. .uid eseu imposing, and in her manner so engaging, as 
to impless one. i|uiie .ipait fiom the tiigniis of her ecpiipage, svith 
a consiciion ih.it she sv a persc^n ol tonsecjuence. 

I»v this time the carriage svas replaced in it.s upright position, 
and the horses, cjuite tractable, in the traces again. 
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The lady threw on her daughter a glaiue which I fancied was 
not quite so affectionate as one iniglic have antic ipaicnl from the 
beginning of the scene: tluMi she beckoned slightly to iiiy lather, 
and withdrew two or three steps with him out of hcMiing: and 
talked to him with a fixed and stern countenance, not at all like 
that with which she had hitlu^rto spoken. 

I was filled with wonder that my father did not scTin to perceive 
the change, and also uns[)eakably c urious to le:irn what it could be 
that she was speaking, almost in his ear. with so much CMriu'stness 
and rapidity. 

Two or three minutes at most. 1 think, she icinained thus em- 
plcned, then she turned, and a few steps brought her to where her 
daughter lay, suppcv tcd h\ Madame IVrrodon. She kneeled beside 
her for a moment and whispeivd. .is Madame supposcil. a little 
benediction in Iut ear; then liastiK kissing hei. nIu* sie|)peil into 
her carriage, the door wa^ iIonchI. the tootnuii in si.iteK li\eiies 
jumped up behind, the outrideis spuried on. the postilions 
cracked their whips, the horses plungtu! and broke sudiienh into a 
furious c.mter that thrcatc'iied soon again to become a gallop, .md 
the carriage whirlc'd .iwa\. lollowed .it the same rapid pace b\ the 
two horsemen in the real. 


(aiAriKR III 

W’r (otnfjiirr Xotrs 


W'e followed the t urtr-^r with our cacn until it w.is Nwiltlx lost to 
sight in the miNi\ wood; and the \ei\ sound ol the hcM>ls and 
wheels diecl .iwas in tin* silent night air. 

Nothing remained to assine us th.it the adsentuie h:id not been 
an illusion ot a moment but tbe \oung lads, who just at that mo 
ment opened her c*\es. J c ould not see, bn* her t.u (‘ was i tii neil liom 
me. but she i.ii'.ed her heafl, e\idenil\ IcKiking .iboui her, .ind I 
heard a vers sweet voice ask c ompl.iininglv . "Where is mamma? ’ 

Otir good .Madame Perrodon aiiswep cl tenderls, .ind added 
some comfortable .issurances. 

1 then heard her ask: 

“W'here am I? U’hat is this placer” and alter that she said, "I 
don't sec the carriage; and .Matsk.i. where is she?” 

.Madame answeied all her cpu^stions in so far as she iindc*rstc3CKl 
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them; and gradually the young lady rcinembered how the mis- 
adventure (ame about, and was glad to hear that no one in, or in 
attendaiue on, the (arriage was hurt; and on learning that her 
inainina had leli her here, till her return in about three months, 
she wept. 

I w.is going to add my ronsolations to those ol Madame Perro- 
doii when .Mademoiselle de l.aioutaine phued her hand upon my 
ami. saying: 

“Don l appioadi, one at a time is as miuh as she can at present 
ion verse with; .1 \ei\ little ext it emeu t would possibly overpower 
her now." 

As soon .IS she is (omioriabK in bed. 1 thr>ught, I will run up to 
her room and see her. 

Ms lather in the miMtiiime h.id M*m a servant on horseback for 
the ph\sician, who lived .ibout two Ic.igiies awav: and a bedroom 
was being pie|)aied loi the voimg laclv’s lei option. 

I he siiangi I now lose, ami leaning on .Madame s arm. walked 
slowlv over the ilr.iw bnMge .nul into the i.isile gate. 

In the hall, set v ants waited to reieive lier, and she was con- 
dmted loithwitli to her toom. 

1 he loom \\<* usiiallv sai in .is oui drawing-room is long, having 
loin wimlous, that looked ovei the moat and drawbridge, upon 
die loiesi scene I have ju>i dc'^cribed. 

It is turnished in oM i.nvetl oak, with large carved cabinets, and 
the (hails aie iiishioned wilh dinison 1’ tree hi velvet. The walls 
aiecoveied with lapoiiv. and suiiomided with great gold Irames, 
the hgiiies being a^ laige as lile. in aiuienc and verv curious cos- 
tume, and the subjecis it tes'iited aie hunting, hawking, and 
geiieiallv listive. It is not too siatelv to he exirenielv comlortable; 
.ind heie we had 0111 tea. tt>r wilh his usual patriotic leanings he 
insisted that the ii.it tonal lieverage should make its appearance 
ic’gul.iilv with ou] (otli* and chocol.ile. 

We s.u here this night, and with candles lighted, were talking 
ovei the .idv eiitiiie ol the evening. 

Mad. line Peiiodon .md Mademoiselle Df' l..dont.dne were both 
oi out paitv. I he vtuing sti.uiger had hardlv 1 in down in her bed 
whc‘n sh(' s.mk into .1 di*ep sleep: .mil those ladies had left her in 
the c.iie ol .1 sei v.iiii. 

“Mow do vou like our guest? ’ I .isked, as soon as Madame 
enteird. ‘ I ell me .ill about her?'* 

“1 like her c*\irc'iiu'lv . ' answered Madame, she is, I almost 
think, the prettiest ire.iM- e I ever saw: about vo ir age. and so 
gentle and nice." 
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“She is absolutely beaiiiifiil/’ threw in Mademoiselle, who had 
peeped lor a moment into the stranger's room. 

“And such a sweet voice!" added Madame IVrrodon. 

“Did you remark a woman in the caniage, alter it was set up 
again, who did not get out." iiK|uirt*d Mademoiselle. “I)ut only 
looked from the window?" 

No. we had not seen her. 

Then she described a hidcM>us black wom.m. willi a sort ot 
coloured turban on her liead. wlio w.isg.i/iiig all the lime Irom the 
carriage window, nodding and grinning <lerisi\el\ tow.irds tlie 
ladies, with gleaming cscn and l.irge while e\e-balls. and her teeth 
set as if in tury. 

“Did \ou remark what an ill-looking pack ot meti tlie sets ants 
were?” asked Madame. 

‘Acs." said ins lather, who had just loine in, ”ugl\. hangdog 
looking tellows. ase\e! 1 beheld in m\ lilt*. 1 hope tlu‘\ inasn't lob 
the pc^or lady in the lori‘st. 1 hey aie ileM‘i n)giu‘s. howi \ei: they 
gut e\eruhing to tights in a minute.” 

"I dare say they are uoin «)ut uith too long iiavelling.” >ai(l 
.Mad. line. “liesidcN looking wicki'd. then hues ueie so stiangeK 
lean, and d.irk. .ind sulh n. I .iin \(*t\ utioiis. I own: but 1 date 
say the young l.uly will tell us all .ibout it loinoiiow. it she is 
sutfii ietuly reioveied.” 

“1 don't think she will. ' sjid iu\ lathei. with a iu\st(‘iious smile, 
and .1 little nod ot his head, as it he knew mon* about it tfian he 
caied to tell us. 

riiis made iiu* all tiu' mou* MU|UiN|ti\e as li» what had passed 
between him .md the i.ul\ in tlu bl.uk vrUet. in the iiiiel but 
eainest inieiNiew that havl immediate i\ pieteile»l bet de p.iiiuie. 

W'e weie arc ely .done, when I « ntieated him lo tell me. lie did 
not need iniu h piessing. 

“ I heie is no p.iituiihii le.ison wli\ I shouh! not tell \ou. She 
e.\press(‘d .i reliu t.nu e to tioubh* iis w iih tlu cate oi hei daughtci . 
s.iying she w.is in delu.ite health, and nenoiis. but not siibpa l to 
any kind ot sei/iiie she xoluntccied that noi to an\ illusion; 
being, in tact, peitectb s.ine.” 

"How \ery (kIcI to say all thatl” I intei polated. “It was so un- 
necessary." 

"At all esents it irns said,” he laughed, “and .is you wish to know 
all that passed, wh.ich was indeed very little. I tell you. She then 
said, 'I am making a long journey «j| T iZ/i/ iinj>oriance' she em- 
phasized the word — ‘rapid and secret; I shall return tor my child 
in three months; in the meantime, she will be silent as to who we 
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arc, whence we tome, and wliitlicr we arc travelling.* That is all 
she said. She spoke very pure Freiuh. When she said the word 
‘secret,’ she paused lor a lew seconds, looking sternly, her eyes fixed 
on mine. 1 laiicy she in. ikes a great point ol that. You saw how 
cpiitkly she was gone. I hope 1 have not done a very foolish thing, 
in taking (h.irge ihe young lady.” 

lor my part, 1 was delighted. 1 was longing to see and talk to 
her; ami only wailing till the dm tor should give me leave. You, 
who li\e in if>wns. can have no idea how great an event the intro- 
diKlion ol a new liieiid is. in such a solitude as surrounded us. 

I he doctor did not arrive till nearly one o’clock; but 1 could no 
more h.i\e gone to in\ bed and slept, than 1 could have overtaken, 
on loof, I he carriage in which the princess in black velvet had 
diiven .iway. 

When the phvsician came clown lo the drawing-room, it was to 
lepoii \civ l.ivouiablv uj)on his patient. She was now sitting up, 
her puNe cpiiie regular, apparently perlectly well. She hacl sus- 
i lined no in jui \ . and the little shoe k lo her nerves had passed away 
cjuite liaimlesNlv. 1 heie could be no harm certainly in mv seeing 
hei, it uc* both wished it; and with this j)ennission, I .sent, forth- 
with. to know whether she would allow me lo visit her for a few 
minuic's in lu'i loom. 

I he seivant leimned imnucliaielv to sav that she desired 
iioihing nioic‘. 

^ oil niav be sine I w.is not long in a\. tiling nnsclf of this per- 
mission. 

Oui \isifor l.iN 111 one ol the handsomest rooms in the schloss. It 
w.is. pc ih.ips. .1 iinU si.ifrl I I r-u' wa> a somhic- piece ot tapestry 
opposui* ilu tool i>l ihe beii. lepicsc niing (.leopair.i with the asps 
lo her bosom; .ind olhci solemn cl.issii scenes were displayed, a 
liiile l.nled. upon ilu oilu i w.ilN. Uui ihei e v. .is gold c arv ing. and 
I ic h .ind v.iiicil cohmi enough in ihe oilier decorations of the 
io(nn. lo nioie than U'deein ilu’ gl<M»m ol ihe old lapesirv. 

I heie weie < .uidle> at the- bed side. .She wa- silling up: her 
slc inlei pM fiN liguie en\c lnpcd m the’ soli silk diessnig-gown. em- 
bioidcied ^\nl^ llowcis. .md bnc-d wiih ihuV c|uiliecl silk, which 
hei moilu'i h id t hi own omi her leel as she* lav upon the ground. 

Whal was it dial, .is I ic-.uhc'd fhe bed side ami hai' just begun 
m\ liiile gieeiing. siirik me diiiiib in a moment, and made me re- 
coil a step Ol two liom lietoie hc'ir I will tell vou. 

1 saw the veiv hue which had visited me in mv diildhood at 
night, which rcm. lined sc' f \cvl in mv iiu*morv. and c'm which 1 had 
for so m.inv wmis so otien luminated with honor, when no one 
suspected ol what I was thinking. 
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It was pretty, even beautiful; and when I first behelil it. wore the 
same melancholy expression. 

But this almost instantly lighted into a strange fixed smile of 
recognition. 

There was a silence of fully a minute, and then at length she 
spoke; I could not. 

“How wonderful!” she exclaimed, “'rwelvc years ago, I saw your 
face in a dream, and it has haunted me ever since.” 

“Wonderful indeed!” I repcateil, overcoming wiili an ellort the 
horror that had for a time sus|H*iuled my uiferaiiies. " rwelvc years 
ago, in vision or reality. 1 lertaiiily saw you. 1 tould not forget 
)our face. It has remained before m\ e\es e\er since.” 

Her smile had soliened. \Vhate\er I h.id tamied strange in it, 
was gone, aiul it and her dimpling theeks were now delight I iilh 
prett) and intelligent. 

1 felt reassured, iiiid continued more in the \ein which hospi- 
talilx indicated, to bid her welcome, .ind to tell her how much 
pleasure her accidental airi\al had gi\en its all. and especi.dU 
what a happiness it was to me. 

1 t<X)k her hand as I spoke. 1 w.is a little sh\. as lonc !\ people 
are, but the siiu.uion made me elocpieni. and c*vc‘n bold, .slie 
pressed my hand, she laid hers upon it, and her e\es glowc*d. as. 
looking hastily into mine, she simlc'd .ig.iin. and bluHlu'd. 

She answered my welcome \eiv pieitilv. 1 sat down beside her, 
still wondering: and she said: 

■*I must tell \oii m\ \ision about vtiii: it is so \(i\ stiange ih.it 
you and 1 should ha\e had. e.u h <it the oihei . s< > \ ivid i dieaiii. that 
e.ich should ha\e seen, I nou and \ou me*, looking as wi* do now. 
when ot couisc* wc* both mcic* cluMieii. 1 was .t child, .ibout 

six \e.us old. and I awoke liom a contused and tioubled dieam. 
and louncl m\selt in a room, unlike* m\ nui en. wainscoted 
clunisih in some* daik wcH>d. and with cupbo.iids .md bedsteads, 
and ch.iiis .iiid bene Ik s pi. ic eel .ibout it. Mie beds were, 1 thought, 
all erupt}, and the* room itsell without .in\ c)ne bur m\selt in it: 
and 1. alter looking .ibout me lor some* time*, and .idmirmg espe 
cialK an iron candlestick, with two br.uichcs, which 1 should cer- 
tainly know again, crept under one o! the beds tc) le.ic h the win- 
dow'; but as 1 got from under the bed, I heard some one cising; 
and looking up, while J was still upon rn\ knees, I saw you---m(»si 
assuredly sou — as I sec you now; a beauiitul young lady, with 
golden hair and large bine eses. .irid lips -\onr lips- -you, as you 
are here, ^'our looks won me; 1 climbed on the bed and put my 
arms about you, and I think we both fell asleep. I was aroused by 
a scream; you were sitting up screaming. 1 was frightcneci, and 
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slipixrd down upon ihc ground, and, it seemed to me, lost con- 
st ioiisncss for a moment; and when 1 came to myself, 1 was again in 
my nursery at home. Your lace 1 have ne\er forgotten since. I could 
not he misled hy mere ieseml>lan(e. \ Ou are the lady whom 1 then 
saw." 

It was now my tuin to relate my corresponding vision, which 1 
did, to the iiutlisguised wonder of iiiv new actjuaintance. 

"1 don t know wliidi should be most afraid ol the other," .she 
said, again smiling. "II \ou were less pretty 1 think 1 should be very 
iiiiuh alraid of y)U. but being as \ou are, and you and 1 both so 
young. I feel onh that I h.iseinade sour actpiaintance twelve years 
ago. and h.i\ e .ilie.idy a right i<i \our intimac \ ; at all events, it docs 
seem as il we weie destined, ftom our earliest childhood, to be 
friends. 1 wonder wfietlic'i \ou feel as strangely drawn towards me 
as 1 do to \(ni\ 1 ha\e never liad a friend - shall 1 find one now?" 
She sighed, ;uid hei fine dark eves ga/ed passionately on me. 

Now the tiuih is, 1 felt lather un.ucountably towards the beau- 
tifid str.inger. 1 did feel, as she said, "drawn towards her," but 
theic* w.is also something ol iepulsit)n. In this ambiguous feeling, 
however, the sense of attraction iinmens^dy prevailed. She inter- 
ested and won me; she was so beautiful and so indescribably 
engaging. 

I perceived now something of languor ;mcl exhaustion stealing 
over her. .ind h.isteiied to bici her good night. 

" I he doctor thinks. " I added, "that von ought to have a maid 
to sit n|) wnh nou tonight: one ol oius is waiting, and y>u will 
find lu'i .1 veiv nselnl and oniet creatine." 

"How kind ol von. but I v iiiKl not sleep. 1 never could with an 
attend. nit m the loom. I sh.m't reejnire anv as.dstaiue — and, shall 
1 confess mv weakness. I am haimicHl with a terror ol robbers Our 
house* w.is lobix'd once, .nid two ser ants miirdercvl, so 1 alwavs 
lock mv dooi. It has heo me a habit and vou look so kind 1 know 
von will loigivi* me. I sic* there is a kev in the lock. 

She held me c l^se in her piettv arms lor a moment and whis- 
peied in mv e.n . "(.ood night . dai ling, it is nCm han to part with 
von. Imt gooil night: tomoirow. hut not eaiiv. 1 shall .see yon 
ag.im." 

She sank h.u k on tin* pillow with a sigh, and her tine eves lol- 
lowc‘d me* wiili a fond and melaiuliolv ga/e. and she miinnured 
again, "(mu .l-nighi. cleat liiend. 

Young pi*ople like, and even love, o.^ impulse. 1 was flattered bv 
the evicleiii, ilioiigli .is Vv. undeserved, fondness she showed me. I 
liked the confidence with whiili slie at ome received me. She was 
determined th.ii we should he veiv de.ir friends. 
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Next (lay tame ami we met again. 1 was delighted with my com- 
panion; that is to say. in man\ respects. 

Her looks lost nothing in da\ light -she was (ertainly the most 
beautihd creature 1 had ever seen, and the unpleasant renuMii- 
brame of the face presented in my e.irly dre.im. had lost the elh'd 
of the first tinexpected recognition. 

She lonlessed that she had experienced a simil.ir shock on seeing 
me. and precisel\ the s*ime taint antipatin tlKit had mingled witli 
m\ admiration ol her. \V*e now laughed together o\er our momcai- 
tary lu^rrors. 


CIIAP I KR IV 

Her Ilfihifs- .1 Sdufitrr 


I told Nou th.it 1 u.is charmed with hei in mo>i jiattic ulais. 

There were some fh.it did not ple.ise im* so well. 

She w.is al)o\e the' middle lieight ol women. I shall begin b\ 
dcstribing her. .She w.is sh iulei. .ind wonder InlK giacelnl. I xcepl 
that her mo\ements weie l.ingnid languid indeed. i!u‘ic 

W.IS nothing in her .ippear.ince to indu.ite an iinalid. 1 lei com 
plexion was rich .md biilliant: Ik i leainieN were mm. ill and beaiili 
ttilly iormed; her e\es laige. dark, and hiNiioiiN; liei ban w.is c|mie 
wonderful. 1 ne\er >.iw h.nr >o m.ignific eriiK rhick and long when 
it was down about her '•houldeiN. 1 h.isc* olt(*n pl.ncd m\ h.inds 
under it, and i.iiighc-d with woiidei at its weight It was e\f|iiisiic*l\ 
fine and soft, and in c oloni .i in h \ei\ dark blown, wiib sonieibing 
of gold. 1 losed to let it down, tumbling with its own we ight, .is. in 
her rocmi, she la\ b.uk in bei ihair talking in bei sweet low \oice. 
1 used to fold and br.tid it, .ind spie.id it out .ind pl.i\ with it. 
Hea\(*ns! II 1 h.icl but known .ill* 

I said there were p.irttculats which did not please me. I li.i\c‘ 
told you that her c onfidenc e won me the fiist night I s.iw hei ; but 
I found that she exercised with le^pect to lleI^ell, h«*i mother, her 
histors, e\er\thing in fact connected with hei ble. |»l.ins. .md 
people, an ever-w.ikc-f iil leserse. I d.iie s.i\ I w.is imre.isonable. 
jH'rhaps I w.is wrong; I dare sa\ I ought to h.ive respected the 
solemn injunction l.iid upon ni\ lather b\ thesi.iteh l.id\ in bl.ick 
velvet. Hut c uriosits is .i restless .md iiiisc rupulous passion, .md no 
one girl can enduit*. with paric’iice. lh.it hers should be b.iflled b\ 
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another. What harm could it do anyone to tell me what I so 
ardently desired to know.-' I fad she no trust in my good sense or 
honour? Why would she not believe me when I assured her, so 
solemnly, that 1 would not divulge c^ne syllable ol what she told 
me to ail) mortal biealhiiigr 

'I here was a coldness, it sec*mc*d to me, besond her years, in her 
smiling melancholy ijcisisieni relusal to aliord me the least ia\ of 
light. 

1 cannot say we c]uarr(*lle<l upon tliis point, lor she would not 
cpiarrel upon ain. It w.is. ol couise. very unfair of me to press her, 
very ilMrred, Ijui 1 really could not help it; aiul 1 might just its well 
h.ive let it alotie. 

What she did tell me .imounted. in mv unconscionable <r>ti- 
m.ition to nothing. 

It W.IS .ill summed up in tinee vc i v v.igue disc losuies: 

First.- Her n.ime w.is (i.irmilla. 

Second. Her tamilv w.is veiv .incient and noble. 

I bird.-- -Her home l.iv in the direction ol the west. 

She would not tell me* the n.ime ol her lamilv, nor their armorial 
be.irings, not ilie name* ol their c‘siaie. nor even that of the country 
the) lived in. 

^'ou .lie not to suppose th.it I woiried Iier iiicessantlv on these 
sulijects. 1 w.itched oppommilv. and i.ither insinuated than urged 
mv incpiii ic s. ( )ni e oi tv\ ic e. indeed. 1 did .mack her more directly. 
Uui no niauc i what m\ laities, uiier lailure w.is invariably the re- 
sult. Reproaches .iiid c.iieNses were all lost u|)on her. Hut I must 
add this, th.it hei evasion v^ is conducU'd with so prettv a melan- 
cholv .ind depic c .itioii. witii >o m.inv. .mcl even passionate decla- 
r.iiions of her liking loi me. .ind trust in mv honour, and with .so 
m.inv piomises ih.it 1 should .it l.ist know .ill, that 1 could not find 
it in mv he.iit long to he olhauled wi h her. 

She useil to place her jiieiiv arms about inv neck, draw me to 
her. and I.iving lu i cluck to mine, muimur wiih her li})s nea’* mv 
e.ir, “De.irest, voiii little heart is woundcxl; ihink me not cruel be- 
cause I obev rhe irresistible l.ivv ol mv sireugdi and weaknes.s: il 
vour dcMi he.irt is wounded, mv wild he.ut blec*ds with yours. In 
the r.ipturc* ol mv eiioimous humili.ition I live in voui warm life, 
and vou shall die die. swcetlv die into mine 1 cannot help it: 
as 1 draw ne.ir to vou. vou. in voui turn. vs*ill draw near to others, 
and le.irn the rapture ol tli.it crueliv. which vet is love; so, for a 
while, seek to know no more i>l me and mine, but trust me with 
all your lov ing spirit." 

And when she h.id s|H)ken such a rhapsody, .she would press me 
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more closely in her trembling eiiibrate, »iiul her lips in soli kisses 
genily glow upon m\ cheek. 

Her agitations anil her language were unintelligible to me. 

From these foolish embraces, which were not ol \er) lie(|uent 
occurreiue, I must allow. 1 useil to wish to extricate nnsell; but my 
energies seemed to tail me. Her murniured words sounded like a 
lullaby in m\ ear. and .soothed my resistame into a tiiiiue, Itoin 
which I onl\ seemed to rettner inxsell when she wiiluiiew her 
arms. 

In these nusierious moods 1 did not lik' her. 1 expeiieiued a 
strange tumuhiioiis exiitement that was pleasiir.d)le, e\er and 
anon, mingled with a \ague sense ol lear and disgust. 1 had no dis- 
tinct thoughts about her while such steiies lasted, but 1 was <<»n' 
scions of a lo\e growing into ^idoiaiion. and itlso ol .ibhoneiue. 
This 1 know is paradox. I)nt I i.in make no other attempt to ex- 
plain the feeling. 

1 now write, alter an interxal ol mc»re than ten yeais. with .i 
trembling Itand. with a lonliised and honible retolleition ol ler* 
tain occurremes and siiuaiioiiN. in the oideal through whidi I w.is 
unionsiioiish passing; though with a \i\iil and \er\ shaip riMiiem- 
rance ol the main tnrreni ol mx stoix. but. I sus|>e(t, iti all lixes 
there are lert.iin emoiioiKil scenes, those in which our p.issions 
have l)een most wildlx and ternblx louscul. that aic* ol all otheis 
the most xaguelx and dimIx remembeied. 

.Sometimes .dter an houi oi .ip.ithx. m\ stiange .md bcauiilul 
companicjn xvould t.ike mx hand and hold it with .i totid piessuic*. 
renexve*! again and again; blusiiing si>ltlx. g.i/ing in m\ l.ice xvith 
languid and binning exes, and bieathing so l.ist th.it her dic'ss rose 
and lell xvith the tumultuous lespii.nion. It was like the .mlour ol 
a loxer; it emb.inasscd me; it xvas liateliil and xci oxei powci ing; 
and with gloating exes she drew me to hei . .ind hei hot lips tiax 
elled ahitig mx ch(*ek in kissc's; .md she would wliispca. .ilmost in 
sol>s, on are mine, xou shnll be mine, and xoii and I .iie one* lor 
excr.” riien she has tliiown hei sell b.u k in hc*i chaii. with her 
small hands oxer her exc's, le.ixing me* trembling. 

“Arcr xve related," i used to ask; ’ xxhai can xou mean bx all this? 
1 remind xou perli.ips ol someone xvhom yni loxe; but xou must 
not. 1 hate it; 1 don't know xou 1 don't know* mxsell when xou 
Icxik so .ind talk stj." 

She used to sigh at mx xehememe. then tuin .iwax and chop my 
hand. 

Respecting these X(*ix exti .loidin.ii x m.inilestat ions I slioxe in 
vain to lot in anx satislactotx theoix -I could not lefei them to 
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ancctation or trick. It was unniistakably the momentary breaking 
out of suppressed instinct and emotion. Was she, notwithstanding 
her mother s volunteered denial, subject to briel visitations of in- 
sanity; or was there here a disguise and a rcBnan(.e? 1 had read in 
old story books ol such things. What if a boyish lover had found 
his w'ay intcj the house, and sought to prcjsecute his suit in mas- 
(pierade, with the assistance ol a clever old ad\enturcss? Jiut there 
were many things against this hypothesis, highly interesting as it 
w'as to my vanity. 

1 coukl boast cjI no little .ittentions such as masculine gallantry 
delights to oiler, lletwccn these passicmate moments there were 
long intervals ol common place, ol gaiety, ol brocKling melancholy, 
during which, except th.it 1 detected her eyes so full of melancholy 
fire, lollowing me. at times 1 might have bc'cn as ncjthing to her. 
I'Acepi in tliese biiel jjeriods ol my^teiious excitement her ways 
weie giilish; .ind theie was alwa\s <i I.inguoi about her, Cjuite in- 
compatible with a m.isculiiie system in a state ol health. 

In some respects her habits were odd. Perhaps not so singular 
in the opinion c)l a lowti lady like you, as they appeared to us 
rustic [jeople. She used to come down \ery late, generally not till 
one o'clock, she would then t.ike a cup ol chocolate, but cal 
nothing: we then went out lor a walk, which was a meie saunter, 
and she sc*etned, almost immediately, exhausted, and either re- 
t in tied to the schloss or sat on one ol the benches that were placed, 
here .ind theie, among the tree’s. Ibis w.is a bodily languor in 
which her initid did not sympathise. Siie was always an animated 
talker, and \ei*y intelligeiii 

She sometimes alluded fc, i moment to her own home, or men- 
tioned an .id\entuie oi situation, or an early reccdleciion. which 
indicated a peo|)le ol stiangc* manneis, and described customs of 
which we knew iiotliing. I gatheied fiom these chance hints that 
her iiati\e coiiiiirs was riiiich more remote than 1 liad at first 
lane ied. 

As we sal thus one alteiiiooii under the trees a funeral passed 
us by. It was that ol a pretty \oung girl, whom 1 h ’d olicn seen, 
the d.iiighter ol one ol the rangeis ot the lores;. I he poor man was 
walking behind the collin ol his darling: she was his only child, 
.ind he looked cjuiie heartbroken. Peasants walking iwo-and-two 
came behind, they were singing a funeral hymn. 

I rose to mark mv respect as they passed, and joined in the hymn 
they were \ery sweeilv singing. 

My companion shook me a little roughly, and I lurnecl sur- 
prised. 
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She said brusquely, “Don't you perceive how discordant tliat is?” 

“1 think it very sweet, on the contrary,” I answered, vexed at the 
interruption, and very uiuomfortable, lest the people who com- 
posed the little procession should observe and resent what was 
passing. 

1 resumed, therefore, instantly, and was again interrupted. “You 
pierce my ears,” said Ciarmilla, almost angrily, aiul stopping her 
e.'irs with her tiny fingers. “Besides, how can you tell that your 
religion and mine are the same; your fonns wouiul me, and I hale 
funerals. What a fuss! Why, must die — '^xu^ryonc must die; and 
all are happier when they do. dome home.” 

“My father has gone on with the tleig\maii to ihe ihuidiyard. 
1 thought you knew she was to be buried lo-daN.” 

“5/26*? 1 don’t trouble my heatl about peasants. 1 iloii’t know who 
she is.” answered Carniilla, with a Hash from her line eyes. 

“She is the poor girl who fancied she saw a ghost a lorniight ago. 
and has been dying ever since, till vesierdaN. when she expired.” 

“Tell me nothing about ghosts. I shan’t sleep to-night it you do.” 

“1 hope there is no plague or level loining; all this looks ver) 
like it,” I continued. “ I'he swinehcid’s young wile died only a 
week ago. and she thought something seized her by the thro.it as 
she lay in her bed, and nearly strangled her. Papa s.ins such hoi- 
rible fancies do accompaiiN some lorins ot le\er. She was cjuite well 
the day before. She sank alterw.irds. and died before .i week.” 

“Well, hf!r funeral is o\er, I hope, and hrr h\mn sung; .md our 
ears shan’t be tortured with that discord and j.irgon. It has made 
me nervous. Sit down here, beside me; sit close; hold m\ hand; 
press it hard — hard -harder.” 

We had moved a little b.u k, and h.id come* to .inothei seat. 

She sat down. Her face underwent a ch.mge that alatmc*d and 
even terrified me lor a moment. It darkened, and became horribly 
livid; her teeth and hands were clenched, and she frowned and 
compressed her lips, while she stared down upon the ground at 
her feet, and trembled all over with a continued shudder as irre- 
pressible as ague. -All her energies seemed strained to su[)press a 
fit, with which she w;is then l)reafhlessly lugging; and at length a 
low convulsisc cry of sulfering bioke from her, and gradually the 
hysteria subsided. “ I heie! I hai comes of str.mgling people with 
hymns!” she said at last. “Hold me. hold me still. It is passing 
av/ay.” 

And so gradually it did; and perli.ijis to dissip;ite the sombre 
impiession which the spectacle had left upon me. she became un- 
usually animated and cliatty; and .so we got home. 
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This was the first lime I had seen her exhibit any definable 
synipionis ol that delicacy oi health which her mother had spoken 
ol. It was the first lime, also, 1 had seen her exhibit anything like 
temper. 

Holh passed away like a summer cloud; and never but once after- 
wards did 1 witness on her part a momentary sign of anger. I v/ill 
tell you how it happened. 

She and I weie lor>king out ol one of the long drawing-room 
windows, when theie entered the (oui t-yaid, over the drawbridge, 
.1 ligiiu* ol a w.indcK i whom I knew^ very well. He used to visit 
the s( hloss generally twice a sear. 

It was the figuie of .i liiiiuhback, with the sharp lean ieatiires 
that gener.illy .Kiomp.iny deformiiy. He wore a pointed black 
he.ird. and he was smiling from ear to ear, showing his white fangs, 
lie was dressed in hull, hlaik, and scarlet, and crossed with more 
straps and hells tlian I coidd count, Irom which hung all manner 
ol things. Ikhind, he c.niied a magic -lantern, anti two boxes, 
which 1 well knew, in one of which was a salamander, and in the 
other a mandrake. I hese monsters used to make my lather laugh. 
I hes weie compounded of pai ts of monkess, |):uTOts, scjuirrels, 
lisli, and hedgehogs, diied and stitc hed together with great neat- 
ness and startling elleci. He had a fiddle, a box ot conjuring appa- 
ratus, a pair ol toils and masks attached to his bell, several other 
niNsteiious c.ises dangling about him. and a black stall w’ith copper 
lerrules in his h.and. His companion was a rough spare clog, that 
lollowed at his IieeK. but stopped short, suspiciously at the draw- 
bridge, and in .i little while began to howl disinalh. 

In the me.uitime. the moui ebaiik. standing in the midst of the 
conit-\aid, laised his giofcMine hat. and m.ide us a very ceiemo 
nions how, pa\ing his compliments ncin solubly in execrable 
Krc'ndi. and (-erman not much better I hen, disengaging his fid- 
dle, lie heg.in ti» Mi.i|)e a li\elN air, to whicli he sang w’ilh a merry 
discord, cl.nuing with ludicrous airs and acli\ity, that made me 
laugh, in spite ol the dog’s howling. 

riien he .uh.iiued to the window with manv smile and saluta- 
tions. and Ins hat in his left liaiul. his fiddle under his arm. and 
w'ith a fluency that nc\cr took breath, he gabbled a long advertise- 
ment of all his accomplishments, and the lesoiirces of the various 
arts which he placed at our service, and the curiosities and enter- 
tainments which it w'as in his power, at our bidding to display. 

"Will your lad\ ships be pleased to buy an amulet against the 
oupire, which is going like ifie wolf, 1 hear, through these woods, 
he said, dropping his hat on the pavement. "They are dying of it 
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right and left, and here is a charm that never fails; only pinneil to 
the pillow, and you may laugli in his lace." 

I'hese charms consisted of oblong slips ol vellum, with cabalis- 
tic ciphers and diagrams upon them. 

Carmilla instantly purchased one. and so did 1. 

Me was looking up. and we were smiling down upon him, 
amused; at least, I could answer for myself. His piercing black eye, 
as he looked up in our faces, seemeil io detect something that 
fixed for a moment his curiosity. 

In an instant he unrolled a leather case, full of all nitinnei of 
odd little steel instruments. 

“See here, my lady," he said, ilisplaving it. aiul aililrevsing me, 
"I profess, among other things less uselul, the art ol ilentistry. 
Plague take the dog!" he inter|x>laied. “Silence, be.ist! He howls so 
that )our ladyships can siaicely hear a woid. Noui noble liiend, 
the young lady at your right, has the sharpest tcM)th -long, thin, 
pointed, like an awl. like a tieedle: ha. ha! W ith in\ sIkiii) and 
long sight, as I look up. 1 have seen it distiiuth; now il it happens 
to hurt the >oung lad\, and 1 think it must, heie am I. iieie aie iny 
file, my piuKli, my nippers; I will make it round and blunt, it her 
ladyship pleases; no longer the tooth of a fish, but ol a beauiilul 
young ladv as she is. fle\? Is the >oung lad) disph .ised? Ha\e I 
been too bold? Ha\c I olleiuled hei?" 

The voting ladv, indeed, looked \ei\ angiv as slu* diew bai k 
from the window. 

“How dares that mountebank iiiNuli u^. so? Wlieic is \our 
father? I shall demand reiliess lioin him. .Mv lather would have 
had the wretdi lied up to the pump, .md flogged with .i (ait-whip, 
and burnt U) the bones with the lasth* bi.indl" 

She retired from the window .a step or two, and s.if down, and 
had hardly lost sight ot the ollender, when Iiei wr.ith subsided as 
suddcnlv as it had risen, and she gr.idually recovtaed her usual 
tone, and seemed to forget the little humhback .md his lollies. 

My father was out ol spirits that esening. On (oming in he told 
us that there had been aiifiiher case verv simil.ir to the two l.it.il 
ones which had lately occuired. I he sistei ol a \oung peas.mt on 
his e.stale. only a mile away, was \erv ill. h.id been, as she ilesc ribcal 
it, attacked very nearly in the same wav. and was now slowly but 
steadily sinking. 

“All this." said my lather, “is strict!) relerable to natural causes. 
These poor peciple inlecl one another with tlu:ir superstitions, and 
so repeat in imagination the images ol tenor that have inlested 
their neighbours." 
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“But that very dnuinsiance Irighieiis one horribly,” said Car- 
milla. 

“How so?” iiKjuircd my lather. 

“I am so alraid ol laiuying I see siuh things; 1 think i» would 
be as bad as reality.” 

“We arc in Gtxl'.s hands; nothing c.an happen without His per- 
mission, and all will entl well lor tliose who love Him. He is our 
laithlul (Tcator; He has in.tde us all, and will lake tare ol us.” 

“(-reator! AVi/ure/” said the >oung lady in answer to my gentle 
lather. “And this disease that iiuades the toiintr\ is n.ilural. Na- 
ture. All things proeecxl Iroin Nature- -don’t they? All things in 
the heaven, in the e.irih, aiul under the earth, act and li\e as Na- 
ture ordains? I think so.” 

“ rhe doctor said he would come here tJ)-day,’‘ said my father, 
after a sileiue. ”1 want to know what he thinks about it, and what 
he thinks we had better do.” 

“Doctors ne\er did me am good.” s.iid Carinilla. 

“I'hen you have been ill?” 1 asketl. 

“More ill than e\ei \ou ^veIe.” she answered. 

“Long ago?” 

*A'es, a long time. I sulleied liom this veis illness: bu; 1 toigei 
all but my pain and weakness, and they weu* not so bad as are 
sullercd in other diseases.” 

“You were very Noung then?” 

“1 ilarc s.is ; let us t.ilk no mote ol it. \ou would not wouiul a 
Irieiid?” She hH)ked languidh in n\\ e\es. aiul passed her arm 
round my waist lovingls, and led me out ol ihe room. .Ms lather 
was l)usy ov(M’ some papers .lear the window. 

“\Vh\ doc^ sour p.ipa like to liighien us.'” >aid the pretis girl, 
with a sigh and a little shudder. 

“He doesn't, ileai Caimilla.it is tlu \ei\ luiihest ihing lii)m his 
mind.” 

”.\re \ou alraid. dearest?” 

“I should be sers miuh it 1 laiuied iheie was aiiv real ilanger 
ol ms being attaiked as those |m)oi peoi)le Sve^ 

“You are alraid to die?” 

“Yc.s. cvcr\one i.s.” 

“But to die as lovers ma\ — to die together, so that they may live 
together. Girls are caterpillars while they Hnc in the world, to be 
finally buituHies when the .summer comes; but in the meantime 
there are grubs and larvae, don’t you see — each with their peculiar 
propensities, necessities and structure. So sa\s Monsieur Button, 
in his big book, in the next room.” 
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Later in the day the dex tor came, aiul was closeted with papa for 
some time. He was a skilful man. of sixty and upwards, lie wore 
pow'iler. and shaved his pale face smooth as a pumpkin. He and 
papa emerged from the rcK>m together, aiul 1 heard ]iapa laugh, 
and say as they came out: 

"Well. I do wonder at a wise man like you. What do you say 
to hippogritfs and dragons?" 

I'he doctor was smiling, and made an.^wer, shaking his head - - 

"Nevertheless, life and death are m\sierit>UN states, and we know 
little of the resottrees of either." 

And so they walked on, and I heard no more. I did not then 
know what the doctor had been bro.uhing. but 1 think 1 guess it 
now'. 


CHAPrER V 

IVorider/ul I.iketieys 


rhis evening theie aiiived horn (iiai/ the giave, daik-l.iced son 
of the picture-cleaner, with .i horse and cart laden with two l.irge 
packing-cases, having manv pictures in e.icli. It w.is a journev ol 
ten leagues, and whenever a messenger aiiived .it the mIiIon'i liom 
our little capital ot CtiAi/, we used to crowd .iboul him in the 
hall, to hear the news. 

rhis ai rival created in our s(xludt*cl cjii.irteis cjuite a sensation. 
The cases lemained in the hail, and the messengei v\as taken 
charge of by the servants till he had eaten his su[>per. I hen with 
as.sistants, and armed with hammer, lipping chisc‘1. .mcl tin use lew, 
he met us in the hall, where we had .isscMiiblc-d to wifiu‘ss the tin 
packing oi the cases. 

Carmilla sat looking listlc'ssly on. while one .dier the other the 
old pic lilies, neat Iv all puitiaitN, vshich had uncic'igone the piocess 
of renovation, were Ijroughf to light. Mv mother w.is of .in old 
Hungarian family, and most ol thc*se pic tuit^s, which were about to 
be restored to their places, had come to us tiuough her. 

My father had a list in his liand, irom which lie read, as the art- 
ist rummaged out the corresponding numbers. I don't know that 
the pictures weie veiv good, liut tliey vseie. undoubtedlv, vei) old, 
and some of them verv c luicjiis also. I hev had. loi the most part. 
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the merit of being now seen by me, I may say, for the first time; for 
the smoke and dust of time had all but obliterated them. 

“There is a picture that I have not seen yet,” said my father. “In 
one corner, at the lop of it, is the name, as well as I could read, 
‘Marcia Karnstein,* and the date ‘1(598;’ and 1 am curious to see 
how it has turned out.” 

I remembered it; it was a small pidiire, about a toot and a half 
high, and nearly square, witliout a frame; but it was so blackened 
by age that 1 could not make it out. 

I'he artist now produced it, with evident pride. It w’as quite 
beautiful; it was startling; it seemed to live. It was the effigy of 
Carmilla! 

“Carmilla, dear, here is an absolute miracle. Here you are, liv- 
ing, smiling, ready to speak, in this picture. Isn’t it beautiful, pa- 
pa? And see, even the mole on her throat.*’ 

My father laughed, and said, “Cienainh it is a wonderful like- 
ness,” but he looked away, and to my surpri'^c seemed but little 
struck by it, and went on talking to the pictiuc .leaner, who was 
also something of an artist, ami cliscoursed with intelligence about 
the portraits or other works, which his art had just brought into 
light and colour, while / was more and more lost in woniler the 
more 1 lookc^d at the pic ture. 

“Will you let me hang this picture in ms n^om, papa?” I asked. 

“Cleriainly, dear.” said he. smiling. ‘Tm very glad you think it 
so like. It must be prettier e\cn than I thought it, if it is.” 

I'he young lady did not acknowledge this pretty speech, did 
not .seem to hear it. She was ’^^aning back in her .scat, her fine eyes 
under their long lashes ga/iiig on me in (ontemplation, and she 
smiled in a kind of rapture. 

“And now you can read cjuite plainly the name that is written 
in the corner. It is not .Marcia; it looks as if it was done in gold. 
I'he name is .Mire alia. Ciountc^ss Kainstein, and this is a little cor- 
onet over it, and underneath i). 1(598. I am descended from the 
Karnsteins; that is, inanima was.” 

“Ahl” said the lady, languidly, “so am 1. I think, a very long 
descent, very ancient. .Are theie any Kainsteins living now? " 

“None who bear the namc\ 1 belicwe. I'he lamily wece luined. 1 
believe, in some civil wars, long ago but the ruins of the castle are 
only about three miles away." 

“How interesting!” she said, l.inguidly. “But see what beautiful 
mcmnlighi!” She glanced thiough (he hall dcx)r. which stcxxl a 
little open. “Supixise you take a little ramble round the court, and 
look down at the road and river.” 
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“It is so like the night you t;ime to us.” 1 said. 

She sighed, smiling. 

She rose, and eaili with her arm almut the other's waist, we 
walked out upon the j).i\enient. 

In sileiue. slowh we walkeil ilown to the drawbridge, where the 
heautilul lanilsc*ipe openeil belore us. 

“And so \ou were thinking ol the night I (.line liere?” she al- 
nmst whispered. “Are \ou gl.id 1 (.line?’ 

“Delighted, dear Cl.irinill.i.” I .inswered 

"And \ou ask lor .i pidure \i»u think like im*. to h.ing in sour 
room,” she munmned with .i sigh, .is she diew her .iiin < losei 
about m\ w.iisi, and let her preits he.id sink upon m\ slionlder. 

“How inmantii sou .ne. ( !.ii mill.i,” I said. "W henesci \ou tell 
me ynn stoi\. it will be in.ule up (hiell\ ol some one gie.ii lo- 
inam e.” 

She kissed me silent 1\ . 

"1 am sure, ('.iiinill.L \oii have been in love: that ilieii* is. .it iliis 
moment, an .iil.ir oi rhe heait going t»n.” 

"I have hiui lu lo\r with no one. md never sh.ill,” she whis 
piled, "im! e'''N i I shouM he vou.‘ 

How heauiitul sin* hoiked in the moonlight! 

Ml', iiid sil.uige VN.is the look with vshiih she (piiiklv hid hei 
f.ite 111 m\ m<k and h.m . with immihnous sighs, ili.it si'eined al- 
most (o Mil), and pit d in mine .i h ind th.u iit-mbled. 

Hei soli ilieek w.^^ glowing .ig iin>i mine. "D.nhng. dailing.” 
she muinnnid. 1 live in von. .md von would die lor me. 1 love 
von su." 

1 si.irted horn hei . 

'she w.is g.i/mg on me v\ n h r\< >. lioni w Im h .til hie. .ill me.ining 
had How n. .md .i la* < i oloin h-Ns .md .(jMiliei u . 

"Is theii' .1 (hill in till* an, di.ii.'' she s.tid diowsilv. "1 .dmosi 
shivei; have 1 bi cn die.niimgr l.ci us Kane m. (.onie. lome, c oiuc 
in.” 

‘Aou look ill, (..iinnlla; a little t.iinl. \ on ((‘it.nnlv iinisi take 
some wine." 1 s.iid 

‘Acs, I will, rm beilei now I sh.ill be (juite well in a lew min 
tiles. Ves, do give me a little wine.” .iiisweied (i.iimilla. .is we ap 
proaihed die d(»oi. Let Il^ lofik ag.im loi .i momeiil: il is ihe last 
rime, peilM|)s, 1 shall see tlie mooiilight with vou.” 

"How do vou leel now, deal (..nmilla> \ie ym le.illv Iielterr” 
I asked. 

1 was beginning to tak( alai m. Ie>t she should h.ive b(*en sti ii k(*ii 
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with I he stninge ejiideiiiic that they said had invaded the country 
about us. 

"Papa would l)e grieved beyond measure, ’ 1 added, “if he 
thought you were e\er so liitle ill, without immediately letting us 
know. We have a very skill ul doctor near this, the physician who 
was with papa !o-day." 

"I’m sure he is. 1 know how kind vou all arc: but, dear child, I 
am quite well again. I here is nothing ever wrong with me, but a 
little weakness. IVople s*i\ I am languid: I am imapable of exer- 
tion; I can sc.iriely walk as i ir as a child of three years old; and 
eveiv nc»w and then the liiih* siiength I have falters, and I become 
as )ou have just seen me. Hut alter all 1 am very easily set up again; 
in a moment 1 am perlectly mvself. Sec how 1 have recovered.” 

.So, indc'ed, she had; and she and 1 talked a great deal, and very 
animated she was: ^tnd the remainder ol that evening passed with- 
out .uiy retiitience ol what I called her inlatuations. I mean her 
ira/v talk and looks, which (‘ml)an assed, and even frightened me. 

Hut there occurrc'd that night ;in event which gave my thoughts 
cjuiie a new turn, and seemed to .siaitle even Carmilla’s languid 
naiuie into moiiientarv energy. 


CHAPTER VI 

1 fV/ V Strfingr Agony 


When uf got into the' di aw ing-ioom. and li;ul sat down to our cof- 
lee and cluuolaie. aliliough Cannilla did not lake any, she seemed 
cjuite heisell again, and Madame, and .Mademoiselle De Lafon- 
laine. joined us. and made a little card party, in the course of 
which papa came in lor what he cant'd his "dish ol tea.” 

When the g.une was over he sat down besi de Cannilla on the 
sola, and aske»! Iier. .i little anxioiish. whether she had heard from 
her mother since her arrival. 

She answered "No.” 

lie thei. asked hei whethei she knew where a letter would 
teach her at |>resent. 

"I cannot tell,” she am *. .red. ainbigiionsly. "but 1 have been 
thinking ol Icav ing )oii: von have been already too hospitable and 
too kinci to me. I have given you an infinity of trouble, and 1 
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should wish to take a carriage to-morrow, and post in pursuit ol 
her; I know where 1 shall ultimately lind her, although I ilare not 
yet tell you." 

"But you must not dream ol' such a thing. " e\i laiineil my lather, 
to my great reliel. “We can*t ailord to lose )oii so. and 1 won't 
consent to your leaving us. except under the care of yoiir mother, 
who was so good as to consent to \otir remaining with tis till site 
should herself return. 1 shotild be cpiite happy it 1 knew that \ou 
heard from her; but this evening the aciornts ol the piogiess ol 
the mysterious disease that has in\aded otir neighbourhood, grow 
even more alarming: and m\ beantiltil guest, 1 ilo leel the respon 
sibility, unaided by ad\ice Irom \our mother. \er\ miuh. But I 
shall do my best; and one thing is tt iiain, that \on must not think 
of leaving us without her distinct direition to that etieii. \V(* 
should sillier t(K> iniuh in parting irom \oii to (oiisent to it 
easily.” 

“ rhank you, sir. a thousand times for yotir hospii.diix , ' she 
answered, smiling bashtulh. “\'oii ha\e all been too kind to me; I 
have seldom been so happ\ in all m\ life belore, as in \our be.iu- 
tilul (hate.iu, tinder \otir (aie, .ind in the soiiii) ol \oii) deal 
daughter." 

So he gallantly, in his old-tashioned way, kissed lier hand, smil 
ing, and pleased at her little speech. 

I accompanied Clarmilla as usual to her hmmu. and sat .ind chat- 
ted with her while she was prepaiing lor bed. 

"Do you think, " 1 said, at length, ‘ that \ou will e\er conlide 
fully in me?" 

She turned around smiling, but made no answer. onl\ continued 
to smile on me. 

"You won’t answer that?” 1 s.iid. “^ou can’t answei plc-asanlh; 
1 ought ncjt to liave asked \ou." 

‘‘\’oti were quite right to .isk me th.it, oi an\ thing. ^ on do not 
know how’ dear \ou are to me. c)i y)U could not think .in\ conli 
(lence toogie.it to look hii. Hut I .im iindci \ous. nn nnn hall so 
aw'iully. and 1 d.ire not tell in\ stor) \et. e\en to ym. 1 hc' time is 
\ery near when \ou shall know c\c*i yhing. ^oii will think me 
cruel, very selfish, but love is .dua\s s<*lfish; tlie more aident the 
more selfish. Mow jc-.iloiis 1 am \ou cannot know, ^■oll must come 
with me, loving rne, to death; or else h.ite me. .ind still conic* with 
me, and hating me through de.ith .ind alter. I here* is no such word 
as indifierence in in\ apathetic nature*." 

"Now', Cartnilla, jou ate: going to talk )our wdld nonsense 
again," 1 said hastily. 
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**Not I, silly little fool as I am, and full of whims and fancies; 
for your sake I’ll talk like a sage. Were you ever at a ball?" 

"No; how you do run on. What is it like? How charming it must 
be." 

“I almost foiget, it is jeais ago.” 

1 laughed. 

ou are not so old. Your first ball can hardly be forgotten yet." 

"I reineinber everything about it— with an effort. I see it all, as 
divers sec what is going on above them, through a medium, dense, 
rippling, but transpaieni. 1‘here occurred that night what has 
conliised the picture, and made its colours faint. 1 was all but as- 
sassinated in my bed, wounded hrrr” she touched her breast, "and 
never was the same since." 

"Were \ou near dying?” 

”\’es, a \ery cruel love — strange love, that would have taken 
m\ lile. Lose will hast* its sacrifice's. No sacrifice without blocxl. 
Let us go to sleep now; I leel la/y. Henv can 1 get up just now and 
lock my door?” 

She w.is hing with her liny hands buried in her rich wavy hair, 
under her cheek, her little head uj)on the pillow, and her glitter- 
ing eNC‘s lollowc.*d me w]iere\er 1 nio\ecl, with a kind of shy smile 
that 1 could not decipher. 

I bid her good-night, and crej)t from the room with an uncom- 
tortable sensaticjii. 

I olten wondeied whether our pretty guest ever said her pray- 
ers. / ceitainh had newer seen her upon her knees. In the morning 
she ne\er c ame down until long after our famih prayers were over, 
and at night she ne\ei lelt ii.e drawing room to attend our brief 
esening prasers in the h.dl. 

II it had not been tluit it had casually come out in one of our 
c.iieles', talks that she Itad been bapli.ed, 1 should ha\c doubted 
lier being .i (ihiisiian. Religion w.is a subject on which 1 had never 
lieard her speak a word. 11 1 had known ol the world better, this 
particular neglect or antipathy would not have so much surprised 
me. 

Ihe piecauiions ol nervous people are iniectious. and per- 
sons ol a like temperament are pretty sure, after a time, to imitate 
them, I had ado|>tt‘d Carmilla’s habit ol locking her bed-room 
door, ha\ing taken into my head ail her whimsical alaniis about 
midnight invaders, and prowling assassins. I had also adopted her 
precaution ol making a biief search thicnigh her room, to satisfv 
herself that no lurking as.s»issin or robber was "ensconced." 

These wdse measures taken, I got into ray bed and fell asleep. A 
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light was burning in my room. This was an old habit, of very early 
date, and which nothing could have tempted me to dispense with. 

Thus fortified I might take my rest in peace. But dreams come 
through stone walls, light up dark rooms, or darken light ones, 
and their persons make their exits and their entrances as they 
please, and laugh at locksmiths. 

I had a dream that night that was the beginning of a very 
strange agony. 

I cannot call it a nightmare, fur 1 was quite conscious of being 
asleep. But I was etjually conscious of being 'u my room, and lying 
in bed, precisely as 1 actually was. I saw, or fancied 1 saw, the room 
and its furniture just as 1 had seen it last, except that it was very 
dark, and I saw something moving round the foot of the bed, 
which at first 1 could not accurately distinguish. But 1 .soon saw 
that it was a sooty-black animal that resembled a monstrous tat. It 
appeared to me about four or five feet long, for it mcasurt'd fully 
the length of the hearth-rug as it passed o\er it; and it continued 
to-ing and fro-ing with the lithe sinister restlessness of a beast in 
a cage. I could not cry out, although as sou may suppose, 1 was 
terrified. Its pace was growing faster, and the room rapidly darker 
and darker, and at length so dark that I could no longer see any- 
thing of it but its eyes. 1 felt it spring lightly on the bod. 'I'hc two 
broad eyes approached my face, and suddenly 1 felt a stinging 
pain as if two large needles darted, an inch or two apart, deep into 
my breast. I waked with a stream. The room was lighted by the 
candle that burnt there all through the night, and 1 saw a temale 
figure standing at the foot of the bed, a little at the right side. It 
was in a dark loose dress, and its hair was down and covered its 
shoulders. A block of stone could not have beem more still. 'I'here 
was not the slightest stir of respiiaiion. .As 1 stated .it it, the figure 
appeared to have changed its place|<ftnd was now nearer the dcKir; 
then, close to it, the door opened, and it passed out. 

I was now relieved, and able to breathe and move. My first 
thought was that Carmilla had been playing me a trick, and that 
1 had forgotten to .secure my dcKir. I hastened to it, and toiind it 
locked as usual on the inside. I was afraid to open it — I was hor- 
rified. 1 sprang into my bed and covered my head up in the bed- 
clothes, and lay there mure dead than alive till morning. 




I saw a frmair fii^^urc standing at the foot of the bed. 






CHAPTER VII 

Descending 

It would be vain iny atremjMing to tell you the horror with 
whi^ h, even now, 1 recall the octurrcncc of that night. It was no 
such transitory terror as a dream leaves behind it. It seemed to 
deepen by lime, and communicated itself to the room and the very 
furniture that had encompassed the apparition. 

I could not bear the next day to be alone for a moment. I should 
have told papa, but for two opposite reasons. At one time I 
thought he would laugh at my stor)', and I could not bear its being 
treated as a jest; and at another, I thought he might fancy that I 
had been attacked by the msstcrious complaint which had in- 
vaded our neighbourhood. 1 had m\self no misgivings of the kind, 
and as he had been lather an iiualid for some lime, 1 was afraid of 
alarming him. 

I was comh)rtable enough with m\ good-natured companions, 
Madame rerrodoii, and the \i\acious Mademoiselle Lafontainc. 
I'hcy both perceived that 1 was out of spirits and nervous, and at 
length I told them what l.iy so heavy at my heart. 

Mademoiselle laughed, but I fancied that Madame Perrcxlon 
looked anxious. 

“IK-ihe-by," said Mademoiselle, laughing, “the long lime tree 
walk, behind (i.irmilla’s bedroom window, is haunted!” 

“NonseiiscI” exclaimed Mad. line, who probably thought the 
theme raihcT inopportune, ’’ .d who tells tli.it story, my dear.-' 

“Martin n.ivs that he came up twice, when the oltl \ard-gaic was 
being rep.iired before siiniise. and twice saw ilie same female figure 
W'alking down the lime lire aseiiiu?.” 

“So he well might, as *ong as the\ have cows to milk in the 
river fields,” said Madanu\ 

“I daresay: but Marlin chooses to be frightened, and never did 
1 sc?c fool more frightened.” 

“You must not s.iv a word about it lo C.armilia. because she can 
.see clown that w.dk fiom hei loom window, 1 interposed, and 
she is. if possible, a gie.iter coward than I. 

Cannilla came down rather later than usual that das. 

“I was so Irightc'iu'd l.ist night, .she s.iid, so soon as we were to- 
gether, “and I am sure I should ha\e seen somc'ihing dreadful if it 
had not been for that chaiiii 1 bought from the pcx>r little hunch- 
back whom 1 called suc'h hard names. 1 had a dream of something 
black coming round iny bed, and 1 awoke in a perfect horre^r, and 
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1 really thought, for some seconds, 1 saw a dark figure near the 
chimney piece, hut 1 felt under my pillow for my charm, and the 
moment my fingers tomhed it, the figure disappeared, and 1 fell 
quite certain, onh (hat 1 had it by me. that something frightful 
would have maile its appcMrame, .ind, perhaps, throttled me. as it 
iliil those poor peojile we heard ot.” 

’’W ell, listen to me.” 1 began, and leionnted m\ ailventure, at 
the retiial ot wliidi slu* .tppe.iretl hoirified. 

"And had \oii the ch.nin near von.-" slu .isked, earnestlv. 

"No. 1 had tliopped it into a tliina vase in the ilraw ing loom, 
but I shall ccttainlv takt' it witli me tonight, as yui iiavi* so nnuh 
taith in it." 

At tin’s distaiue ol time I lannot ti*ll y)n. oi even nndeist.inil. 
how I ov eK .tine mv lioi n>r i llrt in.tllv as to lit* alone in mv room 
that night. 1 leiiKiiibei di>limilv that 1 piniuil ttu‘ (iiaim to mv 
pillow. I Icll .islee|) .tlm«>si immediatclv, ami sU*|»i evin im»ie 
soundly than ii'iual all night. 

Next night I pa>Md a> well. \h >let p was delighfinllv deep and 
dreamless. Ihil 1 wakeiudwiiha sen>e ol lassii mh* and melaiu holv . 
which, howevei . did not exiec d a dc giec* that was almost Inxtii nms. 

"W'ell. I told u>ii so." said (.’anmlla, whiai I jlestiihed mv (piiel 
sleep, "I had smh delighilnl ^leep mvNell last night: 1 piimeil the 
( harm the hiejNi <»l ms mgindii If w in too l.n aw as the night 
hetoie. 1 .nil (pine sine n w in all l.niis. except ihe die.ini'*. 1 used 
to think that e\d >piiiiN made die.iniN. but oni doctor told me it in 
n<^ sm h thing. Onis .i lesu p iNNiiig l)v.ui si»me oihei malads. .is 
ihev olicii do, he Naid, knocks at the* dooi, .nid not heing .ihle to 
get III, j).iNNe> on. with that alaim." 

".And wh.it do sou think the* cli.irm is?" said I 

"Jl h.is been lumig.ifc-d oi imimised in some 'ling, and is an 
.tnlidcjfe aganiNt the mal.iii.i," she aiisweied. 

" I hen it acts ends on the bocls?" 

"(.c-i lands . son don t siippjise that es d s|)i! its aie h ightened l)\ 
bits of nbbon. oi the per I mm •> o! a <h nggi'vi s shop.- .No. these com 
pi. lints, w.indcting in the .in, hegm Ia using the* neises, and so 
ini(‘( t thc' In. (in: Inn betoie tin s c.in wi/r upon son. the .iiiiidon* 
iep(*ls them. J hat J am sure is wh.il the (haiin h.is clone loi ns. It 
is nothing magic .d. it is simpiv n.iini.il." 

I shouhi base been happiei il I conld cpiite have .igieed with 
fi.'ininila, but J did ms best, .md the impre ssion was .t little losing 
its lore e. 

Foi some tiighls I sh-pt pioloimdls; but still eveiv moinmg I 
felt, the same lassitude, and a languor weighed upon me all clay. 1 
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felt inysell a ( handed ^irl. A strange melancholy was stealing over 
me, a melancholy that 1 would not have interrupted. Dim thoughts 
ol death began to open, and an idea that I was slowly sinking took 
gentle, anil, somehow, not tin welcome possession of me. If it was 
sad, the tone ol mind which this induced was also sweet. Whatever 
it might be. my soul aKpiiesced in it. 

1 wc3uld not admit tliai 1 was ill, 1 would not consent to tell my 
papa, or to have the doctor sent for. 

Carmilla became more descjied to me than ever, and her strange 
paroxysms of languid ador.ition more Irecjiicni. She used to gloat 
on me with increasing ardour the more my strength and spirits 
waned. I his alwa\s shoe ked me like a mcjinenfary glare ol insanity. 

Without knowing it, 1 was now in a j)retty achanced stage of the 
strangest illness under which mortal e\er sullered. There was an 
iinai c oiintable f.istination in its earlier s\mptoms that more than 
reconciled me to the incapacitating effect of that stage of the 
malady. This lascination iiureasc'd for a time, until it reached a 
certain point, when gradually a sense of the horrible mingled itself 
with it, deepening, as you shall hear, until it discoloured and per- 
verted I the whole st.it e of m\ life. 

riie fust change I expeiienced was rather agreeable. It was very 
neai the tiirtiing point liom which began the descent of Avernus. 

(lertain \agne .incl str.inge sensations \isited me in my sleep. I'he 
piesailing one svas of th.it pleasant, peculiar cold thrill which we 
leel in b.iihing. when we mose .igainst the current of a river. This 
was soon accompanied by clream> that seemed interminable, and 
wcie so s.igue that I could i er recollect their scenery and per- 
sons, or ans one coniicd ic*d portion of their ac lion. Hut they left an 
.iwfiil iinprc'ssion. .md a sense of exhaustion, as if I had passed 
I in (High a long peiicwl ol gieai mental exertion and danger. After 
all these cheains iheie icmained on waking a rcmembraiue of 
h.ising hc'en in a pl.ice sets lu'.irly dark, aiul of having spoken to 
jieople wlioin I could not sev; and especi.ilh ol one clear voice, of 
a lein.ile’s. \eiv cic'ep. th.it spoke as if at a ilistancc, slowly, and 
producing alw.iss the same sensation of indesviihable solemnity 
and IcMi. Some 'line’s theie c.imc* a sensation as if a hand was draw’ii 
softly along m\ chec’k and neck. Sometinu's it was as if warm lips 
kissed me, .ind longer and mote lo\ingly as ihes leac he’d ni\ throat, 
but there the caress fixed itself. Mv heart beat faster, my breathing 
rose and fell rapidly and lull drawn: a sobbing, that rose into a 
sense ol strangulation. si»: cisened, and turned into a dreadful 
coiuiilsion, in which my senses leli me, and 1 became unconscious. 

It was now three weeks since the commence men t of this un- 
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accountable state. My sutlerings hail, during the last week, told 
upon my appearance. I had grown pale, my eyes were dilated aiul 
darkened underneath, and the languor which 1 had long lelt began 
to display itself in my ('ountenanie. 

My lather asked me olten whether 1 was ill; but. with an obsti- 
nacy which now seems to me unaccountable. I peisiNied in assuring 
him that 1 was quite well. 

In a sense this was true. I had no pain. I could complain ol 
no bodily derangement. M\ complaint scen:»*d to be one ol the im 
agination, or the ner\es. and. horrible as m\ sullerings were. I ke|)i 
them, with a nmrbid reser\e. \er\ neailv to m\sell. 

It could not be that teiril)le complaint which the peas.ints call 
the oupire, lor 1 had now Inrii sullering lor three wee ks, and tli(*\ 
were seldom ill tor much more than three cl.i\s. when de.ith put .m 
enti to their miseries. 

Carmilla comj)lained ol dreMiiis and leM-iish sensations, bnt bs 
no means ol so alaiming a kind as mine*. I sa\ that mine- weie ev 
tremely alarming. Had I beTii capable ol c om|)r(‘liendiMg m\ con 
elition. I would have iiuoked .till and ad\ice on m\ knees. 1 he 
narcotic ol an unsuspeeted inlluenee was .leting upon me. .md m\ 
perceptions were l)enumbed. 

1 am going to tell nou now ol a dream that led immediatelx to 
an odd clistenery. 

Oik night, instead ol the \0i4e I was .ucnsiomed to hc .ii in the 
dark, 1 heard one, sweet and leiidei. and at the same time teitilile, 
which said, “^'ou^ mothei wains \oii to bewaie ol the ass.issin.'* .\i 
the same time a light unexpen tedh spi.ing up. and I saw ( .aimilla. 
standing, near the loot ol m\ bc*(l. in her white nigludiess, l).nbed. 
irom hei c bin to liei leet, in one ^ic at stain ol blood. 

1 wakened willi a shriek, posse ssed with the one idc .1 ih.ii (..11 
inilla was being imirdered. I remember spiinging liom m\ i)ed. 
and m\ next rccolle‘c tion is that ol standing on the lobb\. cning 
for hel[). 

Madame .md M.iclemoiselle came sc liming out ol ilieii looms 
in alarm; a lanqj binned alwavs on ilic* lr;bb\. .md seeing me. i}ie\ 
scx)n learned the t.iuse ol iii\ leiroi. 

I insisted on oiir knex king at (i.innill.i's door. ( )ni knoc king w.is 
unanswered. It senm bee .line <1 poimding .md .m upio.ii. We 
shrieked her name, bur all w.is \aiii. 

We all grew' Irightened. lor the cIck)! w.is locked. W'e liuiiie'd 
back, in panic, to ms rcKun. I hc*ie wr* r.mg the bell long and 
furiously. If niy father’s loom h.id been at that side ol the* house, 
we would have called him up at once to our .licI, Hut. .il.is! be was 
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quite out of hearing, and to reach him in\olved an excursion for 
which we none ol ns had courage. 

Servants, however, soon c .ime running up ihe stairs; 1 had got on 
niy dressing-gown and slipj>(*is me.in while, and niy companions 
were alic.idy siinil.iih. iuinished. Re(ogni/ing ihc? voices of the 
seiA.niis on the* lohhs, we s.illic'd out together; and having renewed, 
as Iruith'sslN , our siuinnous .it C^.irniilla'.s door. 1 ordered the men 
to lorcc* the* lock. I hey did sc). aiid we stood, holding our lights 
.doit, in tile dooi was , .111(1 Mist.iied into the loom. 

We (.died her hs n.une. hiii there w.is '>till no rtj'h. We looked 
round th(‘ loom. I serNtliing w.is undisttnhed. It v.as ex.tc llv in the 
st.ite in whicli I lelt it on hiddnig her good night. Uut (lamiilla was 
gone. 
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At s»gh( ol the loom. peilc*ctl\ umliNturbi-d (..\(e])i lor c^ur \ioleni 
enii.iiue. ue licg.in to lool a little, .iiul soon recoxeied our senses 
stillii lent 1\ to diNimN> tin men it h.id stimk MadcaiioiNellc that 
possihK (.aimill.i had h( eii w.ikeiU'd h\ the npioar a> her door, 
and in hei fiiNi |iani( Iiad |u .pcd liom her bed. and hid hetseli 
in .1 pi ess. Ol behind .i c m i.iin. Iicmu uhic h she could not, ol course, 
emeigc* until the majoidoino .uid his mMinivIons h:id withdrawn. 
W c- now leioinnu ined oui seaicii, aiu’ hc’gan to c.tll !ier b> n.iine 
tg.iin. 

It u.is .dl to no pni pose t )i'i pc i |)Ic \ii\ and agitation iiu le.ised. 
W C ex.imimd die windows. i)n( ihex wcie seciiud I iinploied c^l 
(.armill.i. il she h.ul voiucalc-d heisell, lo pi ly diis c.uel trick no 
IcHiger III come oni. .nid lo end <^iu anxieties. It was all u.seless. 
I W.IS l)\ this time loiiMiued ih.it she was not in the rc^'m. lUM' in 
the dicssing-ioom. the dooi ol which was still locked on this side. 
Mie could not h.i\c* p.issed it. I w.is iuicmIn pu//lecl. Had Clarmilla 
discoxered o'h* ol those seciei p.iss.igcw xvhich the old hou.sekecper 
s.iid xxcTe knoxxii lo exist m the .schloss, although the tradition of 
their ex. let situ.iiion h.id ! .en lost: A little time would, no doubt, 
expl.iin .ill title 1 1\ peijilc xed .is, lor the preseiu. xve weie. 

It W.IS p.ist lour o’clock, ami 1 prelerred passing the remaining 
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hours of darkness in Madame's room. Daylight brought no solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

The whole household, with my father at its head, was in a state 
of agitation next morning. Every part of the cliaieau was searched. 
The grounds were exploretl. Not a trace of the missing lady could 
be discovered. The stream was about to be dragged; my father was 
in distraction; what a tale to have to tell the poor girl’s mother on 
her return. 1. too, was almost beside myself, though my grief was 
quite of a dillerent kind. 

The morning was passed in alarm and excitement. Jt w.is now 
one o'clock, and still no tidings. 1 ran up to (iarmilla's room, and 
found her standing at her drt‘ssing-tahle. 1 was astounded. 1 could 
not believe m\ e\es. She beckoned me to her with her pi city finger, 
in silence. Her face expressed extreme fear. 

I ran to her in an ecstasy of joy; I kissed and embrac ed her .igain 
and again. I ran to the bell and rang it \ehemently, to bring others 
to the spot, who might at once reliese m\ faiiuT’s anxiety. 

“Dear Carmilla, what has become of you all this time? We ha\e 
been in agonies of anxiety about you,” I exclaimed. “Wheie have 
you been? How did you come bac k?” 

“Last night has been a night ol wonders,” she said. 

“For mercy’s sake, explain all )o\\ tan.” 

“It was past two last night,” she said, “when I went to sleep as 
usual in my bed, with m\ doors Icnked. that ol the diessing room, 
and that opening upon the gallon. .My sleep wa^ uninterrupted, 
and, so far as 1 know, dreamless; but 1 .iwokc* just now on the .sofa 
in the dressing-room there, and 1 found the door between the 
rooms open, and the other door t«>rced. How coidd all this ha\e 
happened without my being wakened? It must have been accom- 
panied with a great deal ol noise, and 1 .un [)ai tic ularly easilv 
wakened: and how could I Incve been carried our of m\ bed with 
out m) sleep having been inteii upietl. I whom the slightest stir 
startles?" 

By this time, .Madame. .Madeinoiscdle. my lather, and a numbei 
of the servants were in the room, (iarmill.i, was. ol course, c»ver 
w'helmcd with inejuiries, congratulations, and welcomes. She had 
but one story to tell, and seemeci the IcMst able* ol all the partv to 
suggest any way ol accounting for wh.it had happenc*d. 

My father took a turn up and down the loom, thinking. 1 saw 
Carmilla's eye follow him lor a iiioment with a sly. dark glance*. 

When my father had sent the servants away. .Nfadenioiselle hav- 
inggone in search of a little bottle of valeti.m and sal-volatile, .md 
there being no one in the room with (Jarmilla except my father. 
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Madame, and myself, he came to her ihoiiglufully, took her hand 
very kindly, led her to the sofa, and sat down beside her. 

“Will you forgive me, my dear, if I risk a conjecture, and ask a 
question?" 

“Who can have a better right?’* she said. “Ask what you please, 
and I will tell you eveiything. lint my story is simply one of be- 
wilderment and daikness. 1 know absolutely nothing. Put any 
question you please, but you know', ol course, the limitations mam- 
ma has placed me under." 

“Perlectly, my dear thild. 1 need not approach the topics on 
whiih she ilesires our silence. Now, the marvel of last night con- 
sists in your liaving been removed from your bed and your room 
without being wakenetl, and this removal having occurred appar- 
ently while the windows were still secured, and the two doors 
locked upon the insid<*. 1 will tell you my theory, and first ask you 
a question." 

(iaiinilla was leaning on her hand dejettedly: Madame and 1 
were listening breathlessly. 

“Now, my ([uesiion is this. Have you f?ver been suspected of 
walking in your sleej)?" 

"Never siiue 1 was very young indeed." 

"but you did walk in youi sleep when you were very young?" 

“Ves; 1 know I did. 1 have been told so otten by my old nurse." 

.My lather smiled and iHKided. 

"Well, wh.it has h.ipp<‘ned is this. Von got iip in vour sleep, un- 
huked the dooi, not leaving key, as usual, in the lock, but tak- 
ing It out .ind lot king it on the outside; you again look the key out, 
and c.iiiieil it .iw.iy witli you to some one ot the five-aiul-iweniy 
rooms on tins flooi, oi peiliaps u]>stairs or dovenstairs. There are 
so nninv rooms anil ilosets. so miuh heavy tinniiuic. and such ac- 
(iimularions of himher. ih.it it would reijuirc .i week to search this 
old house ihoroughlv. Do you see, now. what I mean? 

"I do, blit not all." she answered. 

"And how. p.q).i. do von aiioimt lor her finduig herself on the 
sola in the dressing-room, which we hail scanhed so carefully." 

"She laine then- alter von hail seanhed it, still in her ^ieep, and 
at last awoke s|>oniaiieoiisly . and was as much surj>rised to find 
heiself where she was as anv one else. 1 wish all mysteries were as 
easily and innoientlv explained as ycnirs, (iarmilla, he said, 
laughing. "And so we may i ugiarulate ourselves on the certaiiuy 
that the most natural expianaticMi of the occurrence is one that in- 
volves no drugging, no tampering with locks, no burglars, or 
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poisoners, or wiuhcs — nothing that need alarm (^arinilla, or any 
one else, for our safety." 

Caniiilla was looking channingly. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than her tints. Her beauty was. 1 think, enhanced by that 
graceful languor that was i>eculiar to her. 1 think my lather was 
silently contrasting her looks with mine, for he saiil: — 

"I wish my [x)or Laura was looking more like herself;" and he 
sighed. 

So our alarms were happily ended, and Carmilla restored to her 
friends. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Doctor 


As Carmilla would not hear of an attendant sleeping in her rcK)m. 
Ill) father arranged that a ser\ant dioidd sleep oiitsitle lier tioor, 
so that she could not attempt to make another such excursion 
without being arrested at her own door. 

1 hat night passed cjuickh; and n(‘\t morning early, the* doctor, 
whom my father had sent loi without telling me a word about it. 
arrived to see me. 

.Nfadame accompanied me to the library; and there the gra\e 
little dcK tor, with white hail and spettac les, whom 1 mentioned be- 
fore, was wailing to receive me. 

I told him my story, and as i proceeded he grew gra\ei and 
graver. 

We were standing, he and I, in the recess ol one ol the windows, 
lacing one another. When m\ statement was o\ei. he leaned with 
his shoulders against the wall, and with his eses fixc'd on me ear- 
nestly. with an interest in which was a dash of honor. 

.After a minuteS teflection. he asked .Madame d he could see iii) 
father. 

He w'as sent for acccndingly, and as he* enteied. smiling, he said: 

"I dare say, doctor, you .iie going to tell me that I am an old 
fool for having brought \ou heie; I hope 1 am." 

But his smile faded into shadow as the doc tor, with a very grave 
face, beckoned him to him. 

He and the doctor talked lor some time in the same recess where 
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I had just conferred with the physician. It seemed an earnest and 
argumentative conversation. J'he room is very large, and I and 
Madame stood together, burning with curiosity, at the further end. 
Not a word could we hear, however, for they s|X)ke in a very low 
tone, and the deep recess of the window cjuite concealed the doctor 
from view, and very nearly my father, whose foot, arm, and shoul- 
der only could we see: and the voices weie, 1 suppose, all the less 
audible for the sent of closet which the thick wall and window 
formed. 

After a time my father’s face looked into the room; it was pale, 
thoughtful, and. I falicied, agitated. 

“Laura, dear, come here for a moment. Madame, we shan’t trou- 
ble you, the doctor sa)s, at present. ’ 

Accordingly 1 approached, for the first time a little alarmed; 
for, although 1 felt very weak, 1 did not feel ill; and strength, one 
always fancies, is a thing that may be picked up when we please. 

My father held out his hand to me as I drew near, but he was 
looking at the dextor, and he said: 

“It certainly is very odd; I don’t understand it quite. Laura, 
come here, dear; now attend to Dcxrtor Spiclsberg, and recollect 
yourself.” • 

“You mentioned a sensation like that of two needles piercing 
the skin, somewhere about \our neck, on the night when you ex- 
perienced your fiist horiible dream. Is there still any .soreness?” 

“None at all.” 1 answered. 

“Cian yem indicate with \o\i\ finger about the jxiini at which 
you think this occurred?” 

“Wry little below tin tin oat — hrrr,” I atiswercd. 

1 wcire a morning drc’ss. which cc^vered the place 1 pointed to. 

"Now sou can s.uiNtv \oui>elf.” >aii* the doctor. '\ou won't 
mind sour papa's lowcrittg \our dre^ss a \ery little. It is necessary, 
to detc^ci a symptom of the complaint under which you have been 
suflcring.” 

1 acc|uicvscecl. It was otih ati inch or two bclc'’.’ the? edge of my 
collar. 

“(iocl l)less me!- • so it is, " exc laimed my father, growing pale. 

“You sec it now with sour own eyes. ” said the doctor, with a 
gloomy triumph. 

“What is It?’* 1 exclaimed, iieginning to be frightened. 

“Nothing, my clear young lady, but a small blue s|K>t. about the 
si/e of the* tip of your little linger: and now. he continued, turn- 
ing to papa, “the cpiesiion is what is the best to be done? 

“Is iheie any dangei? ” I urged, in great trepidatiem. 
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“I trust not, my dear." answered the dot:ior. "I don*t see why you 
should not recover. 1 don't see why you should not begin immedi- 
ately to get better. I hat is the point at wliich the sense ol strangu- 
lation begins?" 

"Yes," I answered. 

"And — recollect as well as you can — the s.inie point was a kind 
of centre of that thrill which you described just now like the cur- 
rent of a cold stream running against you?" 

"It may have been; 1 think it w'as." 

"Ay, you see?" he adtled, turning to my father. "Shall 1 say a 
word to Madame?" 

“Certainly." said my father. 

He called Madame to him, and said: 

"I find my voting liiend here l.ir liom well. It won’t be ol any 
great consecjuence. 1 hope; but it will be necessarv that some sieps 
be taken, which 1 will explain by and-by; but in the meantime, 
Madame, vou will be so good as not to let Miss Lama be alone foi 
one moment. 1 hat is the oidy tlireciion I neeil give lor the present. 
It is indispensable." 

“Wemav rely ujxjii vour kindness. .Madame. 1 know," adiled my 
lather. 

Madame satisfied him eagerlv. 

"And )ou, dear Lama, 1 know vou will ol)seivt‘ the ihx tor’s di- 
rection." 

"I shall have to ask vour opinion upon another patient, whose 
symptoms slightlv resemble those fd my il.mghter, that have just 
been detailed to vou -veiv imuh milder in degree, but 1 believe 
quite ol the same sort. She is a voung lady- our guest; l)ut as you 
sav vou will !)e p.issing tliis wav ag.iin this eveniitg. y»u can’t do 
better than lake y)ur supper here, and vou can then see her. She 
does not ( ome down tdl the altei noon. ’ 

"I thank vou," said the dottoi. "1 shall be with vou, then, at 
about seven this evening." 

And then they repe.ited their directions to im* and to .Nfad.ime. 
and with this parting diarge my lather lelt us, and walked out with 
the doctor; and I saw tliern pacing together up .ind down between 
the road and the mciat, on the glassy plailorm in front oi the 
castle, evidently absoibcd in earnest conveisation. 

The doctor did not return. I saw liiin mount his horse there, 
lake his leave, and ride away eastward through the forest. Nearly 
at the same time I saw the man arrive from Dranfeld with the let- 
ters, and dismount and hand the bag to my lathei. 

In the meantime, Madame and J were both busy, Icjst in con- 
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jcciiirc as to the reasons of the singular and earnest direction 
which the doctor and my father had concurred in imposing. Ma- 
dame, as she afterwards told me, was afraid the doctor apprehend- 
ed a sudden seizure, and that, without prompt assistance, I might 
either lose my life in a fit, or at least be seriously hurt. 

I his interpretation did not strike me; and I fancied, perhaps 
luckily for iny nerves, that the arrangement was prescribed simply 
to secure a companion, who would prevent my taking too much 
exercise, or eating unripe fruit, or doing any of the fifty foolish 
thing to which young jieople are supjiosed to be prone. 

About half-an-hour aftei my father came in — he had a letter in 
his hand — and said; 

" I his letter h.is been delayed; it is from General Spielsdorf. 
He might have been here yesterday, he may not come till to-mor- 
row, or he may be here to-clay.” 

He put the open letter into my hand; but he did not look 
plcaseil, as he used when a guest, especially one so much loved as 
the (icncral, was toming. On the contrary, he looked as if he 
wished him at the bottom of the Red Sea. I here was plainly some- 
thing on his miiul which he did not (hcK>se to di\ulge. 

“l*apa, darling, will you tell me this?” said I, suddenly laying 
m\ hand on his aim, and looking, i am sure, imploringly in his 
face. 

“Perhaps,” he answered, smcMithing m\ hair caressingly over my 
eyes. 

“Does the doctor tliink me very ill?” 

“No, dear; he thinks, it right steps aie taken. u)u will be quite 
well again, at least on the hi h road to a complete recovery', in a 
day or two.” lie answered, a little drih. “1 wish our gcxxl friend, 
the Crener.il, had chosen any other time; that is, 1 wish you had 
been perfectly well to rc*cei\c him.” 

“But do tell me p.ipa.” I iiiNisted. u'hiit does he think is the mat- 
ter with me?" 

“Nothing; \ou must not plague me with questions,'* he an- 
swcTed, with more iriitaiion th.in I ever remember him to have 
displa\ed heloie: and Ncring that I IcKiked woinuled. 1 suppose, he 
kissi*d me, and .ulded. ‘Aon shall know all about it in a day or 
two; that is. all that ! know. In the meantime, you are not to 
trouble your head about it.” 

He turned and left the room, but came back before 1 had done 
wondering and j>u//ling over the cxlditv of all this; it was merely 
to say that he wms going to K rnsiein. and had ordered the carriage 
to be leady at twelve, and that 1 and Madame should accompany 
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him; he was going cd see the priest who liveil iie.ir tliose pic tin - 
esipie groiiiuls, upon business. ;iiul .is (l.iiinill.i nc'ver seen 

them, she eoiilil tollow, when she e;iine down, with Mademoiselle, 
who woulil bring materials lot what \oii lall a pii nie, which 
might be l.iid ior us in the ruined castle. 

At twelve o’clock. accordingK. 1 w.is icmcIn, and not long altei. 
my lather. Madame and I set out upon our projei tc‘d diise. P.issing 
the drawbridge we turn to the right, and !olli)W the road o\ei the 
steep (iothic bridge, westward, to reach the deseiled \illage and 
ruined castle ot Karnstein. 

Nos\l\an drive c.m be* I'aiic ied jiicMtier. 1 he giound bleaks in- 
to gentle hills and hollows, all c lot bed with beaut i till wood, loi.ilK 
destitute ot the comparaii\e (oimalits which .iiiiluial jil.iuting 
and earl\ culture and pruning impart. 

The iiregulai itics ol the giound olten le.id the load out ol its 
course, and cause it to wind beaiiiiiiills loiind ilie sides ol bioken 
hollows Kind the steepei sides ot the hills, .mioiig \.iiieiies ot 
grouinl almost inexhaustible. 

rurning one ot these points, we sudileiiK eiu oiiiUi i eil oiii old 
tricncl, the (»eneial. liding tow.uds iis. aitendi‘d bs a moimied 
ser\ant. His poi tinaiUiMiis weie lollowing m .i luted waggon, siuh 
as wc term a cart. 

'Idle (»eneial dismoimicMl .i> we pullt'd up, .md. alter the usual 
gieetiiigs. WMs easih |)eisuaded to ac cepr ihev.iiKini seal in ihec.ii 
ri.igc. and send his hot se on with his set \ ant to tin* s( I doss. 
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It was about u n monih'> 'iim i' wi- h.id la^i s( t-n Inni; but tli.ii time 
had sufh((‘d to m.ike an alrcaatiou yais in liis .ipixMiame. He 
had grown thiniKi; someiliitig ol gloom and aiixieu h.id taken 
the place ol that coidial setenit\ winch iischI to c h.iiac tc'i ise hi> 
leatures. His d.nk blue; eves, .dw.ivs peiietiatmg. now gleamc‘d 
with a sterner light Irom under his shaggv gie\ evebiows. If w.is 
not such a change .is grief alone iisualh induces, .md angrier p.is 
sions seemed to have had then sh.ire in biingmg it about. 

We had not long resumed oin diivc*. w/ieii the* (rc iieial began to 
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talk, with his usual solilicrl) clir(.*^ mess, ol ihe bereavement, as he 
icrinecl ii, whidi he had sustained in the death ot his beloved niece 
aiul waul; and he then broke out in a tone ol intense bitterness 
and tury, invei^hinj; aj'.iinst ilie “hellish arts” to which she had 
lallen a \i(tim. and expiessiri^ with more e\as|ieralion than piety, 
his wondei that llcMsen should tolerate so monstrous an indul- 
geiue ol the lusts and m.ili^nilv f>l hell. 

My lathei, who saw* at once th.it somethin, vei\ exti aoidinai \ 
h.id bel.illen. asked him. il not loo |>ainlul to him. to detail the 
( it( uiust.iiu es wliii h he thought jiisiilied the siion^ teims in 
which he e\|>!esstd himsell. 

“I should tell y»u all with ple.isiiie. ‘ said tlie C^eneral. “hut sou 
would not beliese me.” 

“Whs should I not? ’ he asked. 

“JW i ause, ’ he aiiswei ed test il\ . “y m belies in nothing but what 
consists with \oui own |iiejudi<<'s .iiid illusions. 1 lemcinbei when 
I was like \ou. but I ha\e learned belliT.” 

“li\ me.' s.iid m\ lathei ; “1 am not sui h a do,gmaiisi as sou 
suppose. Iiesides which. 1 \c'i\ wc*ll know that you generally re- 
cjuiie ptool lot what sou bebesc* and am. ilierelore, sers sirc)n,gly 
|>iedisposed to )(‘s|)ect soui c one 1 mnioiis. ' 

“\ou aie light in sup|)Osing that I li.isi* not been led lighily into 
.1 belu'l in the maisellous lot what I base experienced is marsel- 
Ions and I ha\e been loiccd bs exiraordiuai \ esideiuc to credit 
that which lan coiintci. diaiuei i ic alls . to all ms theories. I have 
been iii.idc* the dupe' ot a pietei natural conspiracy.' 

.\oi withst.inding hi> piole ^ion ol conlidciue in the (lener.il's 
pcnei I .It ion. 1 saw ms l.iihei. ..t this pcnni. glance at the (General, 
with, as 1 ihoiighi. a niaiked sUN|)ition ol his saniis. 

I he (.eneial did not sec* it. luckils. lie was looking gloomils 
.Old ciiiiousls into the glades .md s isi ol ilie wooos ih.r svere 
o|)enm.g beloie us. 

“N On ai e going to » he ki.ius oi k.ii nstein.' he said. “\ es. it ^s a 
lucks c oiiie idenc e: do sou know I w.is giiing to ask sou to bring 
me theie to iiispi it ihein. I h.ise* .i special ol r'e t in exploring. 

Iheie* Isa luiiic'd ch.i|)el. am t the le, with .i great m.uis te)mbs ol 
t liat ext iiic l lamils ' ‘ 

“So tiuie .lie highls inteiesimg," said ms lather. ”1 ho[)C sou 
ate ihinkin • ol el. timing the title and. estates.-* 

Ms l.iihei -.lid this g,.iil\. hut flu* (.eiie’al ilid not recollect the 
laugh, or eseii smile, whieli ..mitc'ss e*\aeis lor a Irieiuls joke: 
on the contr.iis. he* looked grase and esen lic’rie'. iiiininating ejii .i 
m. liter that siiiied his anger aiuI hoirror. 

"Soiiictiung sers diileiciit,” lie said, griilHy. ‘1 mean to luicarth 
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some of those hue people. 1 hope by Coil’s blessing, to accomplish 
a pious sacrilege here, which will relieve our earth of certain mon* 
slers, and enable honest people to sleep in ilieir beds without being 
assailed by murderers. 1 have strange things to tell you, my clear 
friend, such as I myself would have scouted as incredible a lew 
months since." 

My father looked at him again, but this time not with a glance of 
suspicion — with an eye, rather, of keen intelligeme and al.iim. 

"The house of Karnstein," he said, ‘*has been long extinct: a 
hundred years at least. i\fy dear wife was .nateinally desc ended 
from the Karnsteins. Hut the name and title liave long teased to 
exist. The castle is a ruin; the very village is deserted; it is fifty 
years since the smoke of a chimney was seen tliere; not a roof left." 

"Quite true. 1 ha\e heard a gieat deal about that since* I last 
saw you; a great deal that will astonish you. lint I had better re- 
late everything in the order in which it occuiied," said the 
General. "Von saw my dear ward — iny child, I iiKiy call her. No 
creature could have been more bcMiuilul, and only three months 
ago none more blooming." 

"Ves, poor thitigl when I saw her la>t she icriaiid\ was (|uiie 
lo\eh,‘’ said m\ laihei. "I ua> ^liesed and shocked more than I 
can tell yc^u, my dear friend: 1 knew what a l)low it w.is to \ou." 

He toc^k the (icneral's hand, and they exch.mgc*d .i kind pirs- 
sure. Tears gathered in the old soldier’s eyes, lie did not seek to 
conceal them. He said: 

"W'e ha\c been very old triends: I knew \ou would feel lor me. 
childless as 1 am. .She had becotiie an object ot \ei\ deal inteiist 
to me, and repaid m\ care b\ .in attcHiioti th.ii cheered my home 
and made m\ life h.ippy. That is all gone. I he \ears th.it remain 
to me on earth may not be very long; but by (mkI's mercy 1 hope 
to accomplish a sersice to mankind befoie I die, and to snbserse 
the vengeance ot Heasen upon the fiends who h.isc* murdered nu 
[xx)r child in the spring of tier hop<*s .iiid bcMuty!" 

"You said, just now, that sou inrended rcd.iiing e\c*iv thing .is 
it occurred," said my i.ithcr. "Pr.iy do; I assuie \ou th.ii it is not 
mere curiosity that prompts me." 

By this time we had leactied the |M>iut at which the Diuiistall 
roacl, by which the (ieneral had come, di\ergc*s from the road 
which we were travelling lo Karnstein. 

"How far is it to the mins?” iri(|uitf*d ilie (tc'iieral, looking anx- 
iously forw'ard. 

"About half a league," answeied my laihcrr. "Pray let us hear the 
story you were so gcMul as to piomise." 



CHAPTER XI 

The Story 

\\ ilh iill niy Irmii, said the (waicial, with an effort; and after a 
paii.R! ill wliidi to anaii'*e his siihjcd, he commented one of the 
srrangest narrati\es I ever luMrd. 

“My (feai cfiild was looking fciiwatd with great [>Ieasnre to the 
visit \on had been so gocxl as to arr.inge lor lier to your charming 
daughter.” Here he made me a gallant l)tit melandioly bow. “In 
the meantime we had an invitation H) m\ old friend the Count 
(..iilsleld, wliose s( hloss is about six leagues l«» the other side of 
Kainsii‘in. It w.is toattiatd tin* seiiesol fetes v\hi(h. you remember, 
were given by fiiin in honor of his illustrious visitor, the Grand 
Duke ( iharles.” 

es; and vejy splendid. 1 belii‘ve tluv were.” said niv lather. 

“Priiuelvl Hut then his hospitalities are cjuite legal. He has 
Aladdin's lamp. I he night Irrmi which my sorrow dates was de- 
voted to a niagnilKeni mas(|uerade. I he grounds were thrown 
«)|)en. the ti<*es hung with colouical lamps. I heie was such a dis- 
play of firewoiks as Pari.s itself had never witnessed. And such 
iiuisit - music, vou know, is inv vs cm k ness- -sue h ravishing music! 
'Mie tinest insti ument.d band. peihaj)s. in the world, and the finest 
singeis who could lx- c ollec ted liom all tliegieat operas in Kuiope. 
As you wandc'ied thiougfi thoNC lantast i< allv iiluminatcHl grounds, 
the tiioondighted ch.ite.ui ihr* '‘ intr a rosv light from its long rows 
of windows, vou would suddeidv hear iluse lavisliing voices steal- 
ing horn the silence of some gtove. or lisiiig from Im.its upon the 
lake. 1 fell mvselt. as ] Icxiked and listeiuxl. carricHl beck into the 
romance .md pocMrv of mv «Mrlv ynith. 

“When the liievM»iks weie ended, and the ball beginning, we re- 
turned to the noble suite oi rcH>ins that vveie thrown open to the 
d.iiicers. ;\ m.isked ball, vou know, is .i beautiful sight: but so bril- 
liant a spect.ule of the kind 1 never saw belore. 

“It was a vc*rv ai i.stoci.itic assemblv. 1 s.iw mvsedf almost the only 
nobody’ piesent. 

‘Mv de.n child v\.is looking cpiite beautilul. She wore no mask. 
Her excilcMUc'nt and dc'lighi .iclded .m iinspcMkable charm to her 
leaiuies, alwavs Icjvelv. I ic inarked a voting lady, drc-sstnl magnifi- 
(eiiily, but we.iring .t mask, vho appcMivd to me to b'^ ob.serving 
my ward with extraordinarv inierc'si. 1 had seen her. earlier in the 
evening, in the gieat hall, and .igaiii. lot a few minutes, walking 
near us, on the terrace undc'r ilic casilc' windovv.s, similarly eni- 
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ployed. A lady, also masked, richly and g;ravely dressed, and with 
stately air, like a |)erson of rank, accompanied her as a chaperon. 
Had the young lady not worn a mask, 1 c'oiild of course, have been 
mucli more certain upon the question whether slie was really 
watching my pcxir darling. I am now well assured that she was. 

“We were in one of the salons. My poor dear child had been 
dancing, and was resting a little in one of the c hairs near the chK)r; 
I was standing near. 'I he two ladies I have mentioned had ap- 
proached, and the younger tcK>k the chair iie\t my w.ird; while her 
companion stood beside me. and for a litile time addressed her- 
self, in a low' tone, to her charge. 

“Availing herself of the privilege c^l her mask, she tinned to me. 
and in the tone ol an old friend, and calling me b\ my name, 
c^penecl a conveisation with me. which picpuHl m\ iniiosit\ a good 
deal. She referred to many scenes where she had met me- .it (aiurt, 
and at distinguished houses. She alludcHl to little incidents which 
1 had long ceased to think of. but which, 1 tonncl. had only lain in 
abe\ance in my meinon, lor ihe\ insianth started into life at her 
touch. 

“I became more and more curious to ascertain who she was, 
every moment. She {)arried in\ at tempts to discover \eiy adroitlv 
and pleasantly. 1 he knowledge she showed ol inan\ p.issagc's in 
m\ liie seenu‘d to me all hut unac t ountahle; .iiid she* appealed to 
take a not unnatural pleasuie in toiling m\ c uriositv, and in seeing 
me flounder, in ni) eager perplexitv, troin one conjcutuie to 
another. 

“In the meantime the >oung ladv, whom her mother c.illed h\ 
the cxicl name ot Millarca, when she once or twice .iddiessed her, 
had, with the same e.ise and grace, got into con\ ers.it ion with nn 
W'ard. 

“She intrcKliK,ed herselt h> saving that her mother was .i very old 
ac'cjuainrance ot mine. She spoke* ol the .igieeahle .nicl.ic it\ whic h a 
mask rendered piac tic able; she f.dked like .i frieml; she* .idmired 
her dress, and insinii.ited \er\ prettily her admiration of her 
beauty. She amused her with l.iughing criticisms upon the pc'ople 
who crowded the ballrcMmi. and l.iughed .it itin poor child's tun. 
.She was ver\ witty .ind liveh when she ple.ised. .iiid alter a lime 
they had grown very good iiii*nds. .ind the* >oimg sirangcT loweic'd 
her mask, displavirig a remaikablv beautiful f.ice. I had never seen 
it before, neither h.*d rny cIcmt child. Hut though it wms new* to us, 
the fc.'iiures were so engaging, as well as lovely, ih.it it was impos* 
sible not to feel the attraction powerfiillv. .My |KK>r girl did .so. 1 
never saw* anyone more taken with another at first sight, iinlcs.s. 
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indeed, it was the stranger herself, who seemed quite to have lost 
her licart to her. 

‘*In the ineantime, availing myself of the licence of a masquer- 
ade, I put not a few questions to the elder lady. 

‘^ou have puzzled me utterly,* I said, laughing. 'Is that not 
enough.*' won i you, now, consent to stand on equal terms, and do 
me the kindness to remove \our mask?’ 

“ 'C:an any retpiest be moie unreasonable?’ she replied. 'Ask a 
lady to yield an advantage! lieside, how do you know you should 
iccogni/e me? Years make (banges.* 

" '.As you see,’ 1 said, with a bow, and, 1 suppose, a rather melan- 
choly little laugh. 

" '.As philosophers tell us/ she said; 'and how do you know that 
a sight ol inv late would help you?’ 

*1 sliould lake chance loi that,’ 1 answered. *It is vain trying 
to in, ike sourself out an old woman: \our figure betrays sou.’ 

“ ‘^eais, nesettheless. base passed since I saw sou, rather since 
M)u saw me. for that is what 1 am lonsitlcring. Millarca, there, is 
m\ daughtei: I (aiinot then !)e >oung, e\en in the opinion of 
people whom time has t,iughi to be indulgent, and 1 may not like 
to be compared with what \ou remember me. You have no mask to 
leinoNe. You c,in ollc*i me nothing in exchange.’ 

” 'My petition is to \our [)ity. to renune it.’ 

" ‘.\iid mine to \ouis, to let it stay where it is/ she replied. 

“ 'Well, then, at le.ist \ou will tell me whc*iher sou are French 
or C»eiinan; sou spc'.ik l)<»th l.mgu.iges so [)erfetilv/ 

“ ‘I don’t ilunk 1 sh.ill tell s m that. Cicneral: \ou intend a sur- 
prise, and are meditating the panic ul.ir i)oini ol attack. ' 

'.At all events, sou won't den\ this.’ 1 said, ’that being hon- 
oured l)\ \our peimisNion to lonveise. I ougln to know how to ad- 
diess \(Mi. Nil. ill I s.iN Mad. line la (.omtesse?* 

“.Slie l.iughed. .ind she would, no doubt, h.i\e met me with an- 
other ev.isinn il, indeed, 1 c.m tie. it an\ occurrence in an intcr- 
Mew e\ei\ c in iinisi.iiu c’ ol which w.is pie .iir.niged, .is 1 now be- 
lieve, with the piolouiidesi cunning, .is li.ible to be inodilied by 
ac c idem. 

‘As to th.it.’ slu beg.m: but she was intcriupicil. almc'sl as she 
opened her lips, h\ .i gentlem.m. diessed in iShuk. who looked 
p4it t ic ul.irlv olegant .ind distinguished. v\iih this dr.iwback. that 
his lace w.is the most de.ullv p.de 1 ever saw. except in death. He 
was in no m.iscpier.ide -in the pl.iin evening dress of a gentleman; 
*md he said, without a smile, but with a courtly .mci unusually 
low bow: — 
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“Will Madame la Conuesse |>eniiit me U) say a \ei) lew words 
which may interest her?' 

“The lady turiieil (jiiickly to him. aiul toiiihed her lip in token 
of silence; she then said to me. 'Keep my place lor me, Cicneral; 1 
shall return when I have said a lew worths. ’ 

“And with this injunction, playfully given, she walketl a little 
aside with the gentleman in black, and talked lor some minutes, 
apparently very earnestly. I hey then walked aw.ty slowly togeihei 
in the crowil, and 1 lost them for some minutes. 

“1 spent the intenal in cudgelling my bicMis lor conjet ture as to 
the identity of the lad\ who seemed to remember me so kindly, and 
1 was thinking of turning about and joining in the tons ers.it ion 
between my pretty ward and the C^oimtess s d.mghter, .ind iiNing 
whether, by the time she relumed, 1 miglu not have a surprise in 
store lor her, by basing her name, title, ih.iie.iu, .uul estates at in\ 
fingers' ends. Hut at this moment site returned, .utiMiipaiiied b\ 
the pale man in black, who said; 

“ ‘I shall return and iiiloim M.ulanic la (.‘onuesse when lur c.ii 
riage is at the dcH)r.* 

“He withdrew with a bow." 


CnAPI’KR XII 

./ Petition 


“ ‘ rhen we aie to lose .Madame la ( iomicNSf. Inn I Impe onl\ toi a 
lew hours,’ I said. \Niih a Itiw bow. 

“ ‘It mav be that ouIn, oi it m,i\ be a lew weeks, li was \ei\ uii 
lucky his speaking to me just now .is Ik* did. Do um now know 
me?” 

“1 assured her 1 did not. 

“ ‘You .shall know me,’ she s.iid, but not .it present. We ate 
older and better friends than, peihaps, \ou suspect. 1 cannot set 
declare myself. I shall in thice weeks pass \our beautiful schloss 
about which I have been making encjuiries. 1 shall then look in 
upon you for an hour or two. and ienew» a friendship which I 
never think of without a thousand pleasant recollections. 'Fhis 
moment a piece of news has reached me like a thunderbolt. I must 
set out now, and travel by a devious route, nearly a hundred miles, 
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with all ilu* dispatch 1 can possibly make. My perplexities multi- 
ply. 1 am only deterred by the compulsory reserve 1 practise as to 
my name from makiii)^ a very singular re(|uest of you. My poor 
child has not cpiiie reccjvc'ied hei siiength. Her horse fell with her, 
at a hunt which .she had ridden out to witness, her nerves have 
not yet rcrcovercxl the shock, and our physician says that she must 
on no account exert hersell lor some time to come. We came here, 
in consecpieiue. by \ery easy stages — hardly six leagues a day. I 
must now travel day and night, on a missiciii of life and death — a 
mission the c ritic al and momentous nature of which I shall be able 
to explain to \ou when we meet, as 1 hope we shall, in a few weeks, 
without the lU'cessiiy of any concealment.’ 

“She went on to make lier petition, and it w.is in the tone of a 
person from whom such a rc^juest amounted to conferring, rather 
than se eking a lasoin. I his was only in manner, and, as it seemed, 
cjuiie unconsciously. 1 han the tenns in which it was expressed, 
nothing could be more deprecatory. It was simply that I would 
consent to take charge ol lier daughter during her absence. 

“ 1 his was, all things considered, a strange, not to say, an auda- 
cious recjiiest. Site in some '•ort disanned me, by stating and ad- 
iniiiing esery thing that coidd be urged against it, and throwing 
heisell entirely upon iiin chivalrv. .\t the same moment, by a fatal- 
itv that seems to Itase piciletennined all that happened, my poor 
child c«mie (o m\ side. and. in an undertone, besought me to invite 
her new Iriend, Mill.irca, to pay us a visit, .^lie h.id just been sound- 
ing hei. .md thought, it hei mainiiia would allow her, she would 
like it extremely. 

“.\t .mother time’ I should h.i.^ i«)id her to wail a little, until, at 
least, we knew who they were*. Hut 1 had not a moment to think 
in. I he two ladies .iss.dled me together, and 1 must confess the re- 
Imcd anil he.iutdul l,ue ol the young lad; , about which there was 
something eMieineU engaging, a> well as the elegance and fire of 
high birth, detennined me; and cjuiie osei’i lowered, 1 submitted, 
and imdeitoiik, loo e.isds. the cate ol the young lady, whom her 
mother lanc'd Millarca. 

“ I he Countc-sN beckoned to hei daughiei. who listened with 
grase attention while site told her. in general terms, how* s.iddenly 
.tiul |>ercinpiorily site h.ul hc'eii Miminoncd. and also of the ar- 
r;mgeineiit she had made lor her under iny care, adding that I w’as 
one ol her cai best and most \alued Iriends. 

*‘l made*, of coutsc*, such sp{*c’<!ic*s as the case sc'c'nu'd to call for, 
and found myself, on iclleciiuii. in a position which I did not half 
like. 
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‘*Tlie gentleman in black returned, and very ceremoniously con- 
ducted the lady from the nxnn. 

“The demeanour of this gentleman was such as to impress me 
with the conviction that the Countess was a lady of very mu(h 
more importance than her modest title alone might have led me 
to assume. 

“Her last charge to me was that no attempt 'vas to be made to 
learn more about her than I might ha\e already guessed, until her 
return. Our distinguished host, whose guest she was, knew her rea- 
sons. 

‘But here,’ she said, ‘neither 1 nor my daughter coidd safely 
remain more than a day. 1 remoxed my mask iinpriuh'uily lor a 
moment, about an hour ago. and. too late. 1 laiuied sou saw me. 
So I have resohed to seek an opportunity ol talking a little to xou. 
Had I lound that \ou had seen me, I slioulil have thrown myself 
on your high sense ol honour to keep my secret lor some weeks. As 
it is, I am satisfied that you did not see me; but il you now .s//s/;er/. 
or, on reflec tion, siispec t. who 1 am. I commif m\sell. in like 

manner, entirely to vour honour. My daughter will observe the 
same setresy, and 1 well know that )ou will, Irom time to time, re 
mind her, lest she should thoughtlessly tlisdose it.’ 

“She whispeied a lew woids to hei daiigliiet, kissed her hur- 
riedly twice, and went away, accompanied bv the pale genili*man 
in blac k, and disapj)eai i‘d in the t lowd. 

“ ‘In the next loom,' said Millaica. ‘there is .i window that looks 
upon the hall door. 1 shotild like to see liie last ol mamma, and to 
kiss my hand to her.’ 

“We assented, ol couise, and accompanicxl her to the window. 
We looked otit, and saw a handsome old-lashioned carriage, with a 
irfX)p cjt couric-Ts .tnd loot men. W'e saw the* slim ligttre ol the pale 
gentleman in bl.ick, as he held a thick velvet cloak, and jilaced it 
about her shoulders and threw the hood o»er hc*i head. She nodded 
to him, and just touched his hand with hers. He* bowed low re- 
peatedly as the docjr closcrd, and the carriage began to move. 

“ 'She is gone,’ said Millarca with a sigh. 

“ ‘She is gone,’ 1 repeated to myselt, lor the lirst lime — in the 
hurried moments that had elapsed since my consent- -relle' ling 
upon the folly of my act. 

“ ‘She did not look up,' said the young lady, plaintively. 

“ 'The Countess had taken oil her mask, perhaps, and did not 
care to show her face,’ I said; ‘and she could not know that you 
were in the window.’ 

“She sighed and looked in my face. She was so beautiful that I 
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relented. I was sorry 1 had for a moment repented of my hospital- 
ity, and 1 determined to make her amends for the unavowed chur- 
lishness of my reception. 

“The young lady, replacing her mask, joined my ward in per- 
suading me to return to the grounds, where the concert was soon 
to be renewed. We did so, and walked up and down the terrace 
that lies under the castle windows. Millarca became very intimate 
with us, and amused us with lively descriptions and stories of most 
of the great people whom we saw' upon the terrace. I liked her 
more and more every minute. Her gossip, without being ill- 
natured, was extremely diverting to me, who had been so long out 
of the great w'oiid. I thought what life she would give to our some- 
times lonely evenings at home. 

“'Fhis ball was not over until the morning sun had almost 
reached the hori/on. It pleased the Grand Duke to dance till then, 
so loyal people could not go away, or think of bed. 

“We had just got through a crowded saloon, when my ward 
asked me what had become ol Millarca. I thought she had been by 
her side, and she tancicd she w'as by mine. The fact was, we had 
lost her. 

“All m\ ellorts to find her w'erc in vain. 1 feared that she had 
mistaken, in the lonfiision ol the momentar\ separation from us, 
other people lor her new Iriends, and had, possibly, pursued and 
lost them in the exieiisi\e grounds which were thrown open to us. 

“Now, in its lull force, 1 recognized a new folly in my having 
undertaken the charge c^i a young lady without so much as know- 
ing her name; and fettered as 1 was by promises, of the reasons for 
imposing which 1 knew iiuihing. 1 could not even point my in- 
(piiries by sasing that the missing )oung lady was the daughter of 
the Countess who had taken her clcparture a few' hours before. 

“Morning broke. It was clear cla\light before 1 ga^e up my 
search. It w'as not till near two o’clock next day that we heard any- 
thing of my missing charge. 

“At about that time a servant knocked at mj niece’s door, to say 
that he had been earnestly requested by a young lady, who ap- 
peared to be in great distress, to make out w'hcre she could find the 
General Baron Spielsdorf and the young lady, his daughter, in 
whose charge she had been left by her mother. 

“There could be no doubt, notwithstanding the slight inac- 
curacy, that our young friend had turned up; and so she had. 
Would to Heaven w’e had lost her! 

“She told my poor child a story to account for her having failed 
to recover us for so long. Very late, she said, she had got into the 
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housekeeper's bedroom in despair of finding ns, and had then 
fallen into a deep sleep which, long as it was, had hardly sufliccd 
to recruit her strength after the fatigues of the ball. 

"I'hat day Millarca came home with us. 1 was only too happy, 
alter all, to have secnreil so charming a companion for my dear 
girl. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Wood-Alan 


“'rhere soon, however, appeared some tlrawbacks. In the first 
place, Millarca coniplaincHl of c‘xireine languor — the weakness 
that remained alter her late illness — and she never iMiierged from 
her room till the alteriuKm was pretty far acU.mced. In the next 
place, it was accidentally discoverexi, although she always locked 
her door on the inside, and never disturbed the key from its place, 
till she admitted the maid to assist at her toilet, that she w.is un- 
cloubtedh sometimes absent from her loom in the \er\ early morn- 
ing, and at various times later in the day, belore she wished it to be 
understocxl that she was stirring. She was repcMtedlv seen Iroiii the 
windows of the schloss, in the fust laint giey ol the morning, 
walking through the trees, in an easterly clire(iir)n, and looking 
like a person in a trance. I his convinced me that she walkcxl in 
her sleep. Hut this h)pothesis did not sohe tlie puzzle, llow did 
she pass out from her rcxmi, leaving the door locked on the inside. 
How did she escape from tlie house without unbarring door or 
window? 

“In the midst of my perplexities, an anxiety of lar more urgent 
kind presented itself. 

“My clear child began to lose her looks and he.dth, and that in a 
manner so mysterious, and e\en hori ible, that I bei ame thoioughly 
frightened. 

“She was at first visited by a|>pailing drcNims; ilien, as she fan- 
cied, by a spectre, sometimes irsembliiig Millana, sometimes in 
the shape ot a beast, indistinctly seen, walking round the foot of 
her bed, from side to side. Lastly came sensations. One, not un- 
pleasant, but very pecidiar, she said, resembled the flow of an icy 
stream against her breast. At a later time, she felt something like a 
pair of large needles pierce her, a little below the throat, with a 
veiy sharp pain. A few nights after, followed a gradual and con- 
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vulsive sense of strangulation; then came unconsciousness.” 

1 could hear distinctly every word the kind old General was say- 
ing, because by this time we w’ere driving upon the short grass that 
spreads on either side of the road as you apj)roach the roofless 
village which had not shown the smoke of a chimney for more 
than half a century. 

You may guess how strangely 1 felt as 1 heard ni) own symptoms 
so exactly described in those which had been experienced by the 
poor girl who, but for the catastrophe which followed, would have 
been at that moment a visitor at my father’s chateau. You may 
suppose, also, how 1 lelt as 1 heard him detail habits and iiiyste- 
rious peculiarities which were, in fact, those of our beautiful guest, 
CJarmilla! 

A vista opened in the lorest; we were on a sudden under the 
chimneys and gables of the ruined village, and the towers and 
battlements ol the ilisinaiitled castle, round which gigantic trees 
are grouped, o\erhung us from a slight eminence. 

In a frightened <lream 1 got down from the carriage, and in 
silent c, lor we had each abundant matter for thinking; we so^m 
niouiited the ascent, and were among the spacious chambers, 
winding staiis, and dark (orridors of the castle. 

‘And this was once the palatial residence of the Karnsieins! ’ 
said the old Ciencral at length, as from a great window he looked 
out across the village, and saw the wide, undulating expanse of 
lorest. “It was a had l.uniK. and here its blood-?>tainc‘cl annals were 
written,” he continued. “It is hard that they should, after death, 
continue to plague the human race v/ith their atrocious lusts. That 
is the chapel ol the t> arn.>teins. clown there.” 

1 le pointed down to the gic*\ walls of the Cioihic btulding. partly 
\isible through the loliage, a little way down the steep. “And 1 
hear the axe ol a woodman.” he added, “bus\ among the trees that 
surround it; he possibh ma> gi\e us the inlormation of which 1 
am in search, and point out the grave of Mircalla, ('ountess of 
K.irnstein. 1 hese rustics preserxe the local tr;iditions of great fam- 
ilies, whose stories die out among the rich uul titled so soon as 
the familic's themselves become extinc: 

“We have a portrait, at home, of of Mircalla. the Countess Rarn- 
stein; should you like to see it?” asked my father. 

“Time enough,” dear friend, repliecl the General. “1 believe 
that I have seen the original; and one motive which has led me to 
you earlier that 1 at first intended, was to explore the chapel which 
we are now approaching.” 

'AVhat! see the Canintess Mircalla.” exclaimed my father; 
“why, she has been dead more than a century I” 
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“Not SO dead as you fancy, 1 am told," answered the General. 

"I confess. General, you puzzle me utterly," replied my father, 
looking at him, 1 fancieil, for a moment with a return of the suspi- 
cion 1 detected before. But although there was anger and detesta- 
tion, at times, in the old General's manner, there was nothing 
flighty. 

"I'here remains to me.** he said, as we passed uiuler the heavy 
arch of the Gothic church — for its dimensions would have justi- 
fied its being so styled — "but one object which can interest me 
during the few years that remain to me on earth, and that is to 
wreak on her the vengeance which, 1 thank God, may still be ac- 
complished by a mortal arm." 

"What vengeance can you mean?" asked my father, in increasing 
amazement. 

"1 mean, to decapitate the monster,’* he answercil, with a fierce 
flush, and a stamp that echoed mournfully through the hollow 
ruin, and his clendietl hand was at the same moment raised, as if it 
grasped the handle of an axe. while he shook it ferociously in the 
air. 

"Whatl" exclaimeil my father, more than ever bewildered. 

"To strike her head off." 

"Cut her head ofl!" 

"Aye, with a hatchet, with a spade, or with anything that can 
cleave through her murderous throat. You shall hear," he an- 
sw'ereil, trembling with rage. And hurrying forward he said: 

"That beam will answer for a seat; your dc‘ar child is iatiguecl; 
let her be seatc^d, and 1 will, in a few sentences, close my dreadful 
story." 

The squared block of wood, which lay on the grass-grown pave- 
ment (jf the chapel, foimccl a bench on which 1 was very glad to 
seat myself, and in the meantime the General called to the wood- 
man, who had been removing some boughs which leaned upon the 
old walls; and, axe in hand, the hardy cjld fellow' stood before us. 

He could not tell us anything of thc*se monuments; but there 
was an old man, he said, a ranger of this forest, at present sojourn- 
ing in the house of the priest, about tw'o miles away, who could 
point out every nicmument of the old Karnstein family; and, for a 
trifle, he undertook to bring back with him, if we would lend 
him one of our horses, in little more than half-an-hour. 

"Have you been long employed about this forest?" asked my 
father of the old man. 

"I have been a woodman here," he answered in his patois, 
"under the forester, all my days; so has my father before me, and .so 
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on, as many generations as 1 can count up. 1 could show you the 
very house in the village here, in which my ancestors lived.** 

'*How came the village to be deserte<l? ’’ asked the General. 

*'It was troubled by revenants, sir; several were tracked to their 
graves, there detected by the usual tests, and extinguished in the 
usual way, by decapitation, by the stake, and by burning; but not 
until many of the villagers were killed. 

“But after all these proceedings according to law,’’ he continued 
— “so many graves opened, and so many vampires deprived of 
their horrible animation — the village was not relieved. But a 
Moravian nobleman, who happened to be travelling this way, 
heard how matters were, and being skilled — as many people are in 
his couniry — in siuh affairs, he offered to deliver the village from 
its tormentor. He did so thus: There being a bright moon that 
night, he ascended, shortly after sunset, the tower of the chapel 
here, from whence he could distinctly sec the churchyard beneath 
him; you can see it from that window. From this |X)int he watched 
until he saw ilie vampire come out of his grave, and place near it 
the linen clothes in which he had been folded, and glide away to- 
wards the village to jdague its inhabitants. 

‘I’he stranger, having seen all this, came down from the 
steeple, took the linen wrappings of the vampire, and carried 
them up to the top of the tower, which he again mounted. When 
the vampire returned from his prowlings and missed his clothes, he 
cried furiously to the Moravian, whom he saw at the summit of the 
tower, and who, in reply, beckoned him to ascend and take them. 
Whereupon the \ampire, accepting liis invitation, began to climb 
the steeple, and so soon as he had reached the battlements, tlie 
Moravian, with a stroke of his sword, clove his skull in twain, hurl- 
ing him tlown to the churchyard, whither, descending by the wind- 
ing stairs, the stranger followcnl and cut his head off, and next day 
deli\ercxl it and the boib to the \illagers, who duly impaled and 
burnt them. 

“riiis Mora\ian nobleman had the autliority from the then 
head of the family to renune the 'omb of Mircalla, Countess 
Karnstein, which he did eflectually, so that in a little while its site 
was quite forgotten.” 

“C^an you point out where it stmnl?” asked the General, eagerh. 

The forester slu>ok his heail and smiled. 

“Not a living soul could tell you that now,” he said; ’besides, 
they say her body was removed: but no one aS sure of that either. 

Having thus spoken, as time pressed, he droppetl his axe and di - 
parted, leaving us to hear the remainder of the (ieneral’s strange 
story. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Meeting 

“My belo\cd ciiilil," he resumed, “was now growing rapidly worse. 
The physician who attended her had tailed to prodme the slightest 
impression upon her ilisease, lor such I then supposed it to be. He 
saw my alarm, and suggested a consultation. 1 called in an abler 
physician, Irom Grat/. Several days elapseil before lie arrived. He 
was a good and pious, as well as a learned man. Having seen my 
poor ward together, they withdrew to my library to confer and 
discuss. I, from the adjoining room, where I awaited their sum- 
mons, heard these two gentlemen’s \oices raised in something 
sharper than a stritily philosophical discussion. 1 knocked at the 
door and entered. 1 tound the old physician Irom (^rat/ main- 
taining his theoiy. His ri\al was combating it with undisguised 
ridicule, accompanied with bursts of laughter. I’liis unseeml) 
manifestation subsided and the altercation ended on my entrance. 

“ \Sir,‘ said my first physician, ‘my learned brother seems to 
think that you want a conjuror, and not a doctor.’ 

“ ‘Pardon me,' said the old physician from (irai/, looking dis- 
pleased, ‘1 shall stale ni) own \iew ol the case in m\ own way an- 
other time. I griexe, .Monsieur le (icnc'ial, that l)\ m\ skill and 
science I can be of no use. Before 1 go 1 shall do myself the honour 
to suggest something to you.' 

“He seemed thoughtful, and sat down at a table, and began to 
write. Prcjfounclly disapjioinied, 1 made my bow, and as 1 turned 
to go, the other doctor pointed over his shoulder to his companion 
who was writing, and then, with a shiug. significanth touched 
his forehead. 

“This consultation, then, left me prc‘c isely where I was. I walked 
out into the grounds, all but distracted. I he doctor from (irat/, 
in ten or fdteen minutes, overtook me. He apologised for having 
followed me, but said that he could not conscientiously take his 
leave without a few words more. He told me that he could not be 
mistaken; no natural disease e.xhibited the same symptoms; and 
that death w'as already very near. I here remained, however, a clay, 
or possibly two, of life. If the fatal seizure were at once arrested, 
with great care and skill her strength might possibly return. But all 
hung now upon the confines of the irrevocable. One more assault 
might extinguish the last spark ol vitality which is, every moment, 
‘ eady to die. 

“ ‘And what is the nature of the seizure you speak of?' I en- 
treated 
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'I have stated all fully in this note, which I place in your 
hands, upon the distinct condition that you send for the nearest 
clergyman, and open my letter in his [)resence, and on no account 
read it till he is with you; you w'ould despise it else, and it is a 
matter of life and death. Should the priest fail you, then, indeed, 
you may read it.' 

"He asked me, before taking his leave finally, whethei I would 
wish to see a man curiously learned upon the very subjec t, which, 
after I had read his letter, would probably interest me abo\e all 
others, and he urged me earnestly to invite him to visit him there; 
and so took his leave. 

"I'he ecclesiastic was absent, and 1 read the letter by mjself. At 
another time, or in aiujther case, it might have excited my ridicule. 
But into what cjuackcrics will not j)eople rush fc^r a last chance, 
where all accustomed means have failed, and the life of a beloved 
object is at stake? 

"Nothing, you will say, could be more absurd than the learned 
man’s letter. It was monstrous enough to have consigned him to a 
madhouse. He said that the patient was suffering from the visits of 
a vamjjirel The punc tures which she described as having occurred 
near the throat, were, he insisted, the inscition of those two long, 
thin, and sharp teeth which, it is well known, are peculiar to vam- 
-pires; and there could be no doubt, he added, as to the well defined 
presence of the small livid mark wiiich all concurred in dc*scribing 
as that induced b\ the ilemon s lips, and every s\mptcmt described 
by the sufferer wms in exact conformity with those recorded in every 
case of a similar visi^^ation. 

"Being myself wholly sceptical as to the exisence of any such 
portent as the vampire, the supernatural theory of the gocxl doctor 
furnished, in my opinion. Inii another instance ot learning and in- 
telligence cKldly assexiated with some one hallucination. 1 was so 
miserable, however, that, rather than try nothing. 1 acted upon 
the instructions ot the letter. 

"1 concealed myself in the dark tlrcssing-’oom. that opene I up- 
on the poor patient's room, in whuh a candle was burning, and 
watched there until she was last asleep. I stood at the door, peep- 
ing through the small crevice, mv sword laid on the table beside 
me. as my directions prescTibc'd. until, a little alter one. 1 saw .i 
large black object, very ill-defined, cr.iwl, .is it seemed to me. over 
the foot ol the beil. anil svvililv spuad itsell up to the poor girl's 
throat, where it .swelled, in a moment, imo a gieat, palpitating 
mass. 

"For a fc'W' momenis I had stood petiified. 1 now sprang loi w.ird, 
with my sword in mv hand. The black creature suddenly con- 
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tracted toward the foot of the bed, glided over it, and, standing on 
the floor about a yard below the foot of the bed. with a glare of 
skulking ferocity and horror fixeil on me, 1 saw Millarca. Speculat- 
ing 1 know not what. 1 struck at her instantly with my sword; but 1 
saw her standing near the door, unscathed. I lorrified, I pursued, 
and struck again. She was gone! and my sword flew to shivers 
against the door. 

“I can't describe to you all that passed on that horrible night. 
The whole house was uj3 and stiiring. The spectre Millarca was 
gone. But her victim was sinking fast, and before the morning 
dawned, she died." 

The old General was agitated. We tlid not speak to him. My 
father walked to some little distance, and began reading the in- 
scriptions on the tombstones; and thus (Htiipied, he strolled into 
the door c^f a side chapel to prosecute his reseaiclies. The (icneral 
leaned against the wall, dried his eyes, and sighed hea\ ily. I was 
relieved on hearing the voices of Carmilla aiul Madame, who 
were at that moment approaching. I'he voices died away. 

In this solitude, having just listened to so strange a story, con- 
nected, as it was, with the great and titled dead, whose monuments 
were moulding among the dust and ivy round ns. and ever\ inci- 
dent of which bore so awfully upon my own mysterious case — in 
this haunted spot, darkened by the towering foliage that rose on 
every' side, dense and high above its noiseless walls -a horror be- 
gan to stc'al over me, and my beau sank as 1 thought that my 
friends were, after all, now about to enter and distuib this tiiste 
and ominous scene. 

The old General’s eyes were fixed on the ground, as he IcNuied 
with his hand upon the basement of a shatteied monunient. 

Under a narrow, arched doorway, sui.nountc‘cl b) one of those 
demoniacal groteseptes in which the cynical and ghastly fancy of 
old Gothic carving delights, 1 saw very glacliy the beautiful face 
and figure of (Carmilla enter the shadowy chapel. 

1 was just about to rise and speak, and ncxldc'd smiling, in an- 
swer to her peculiarly engaging smile: when with a ciy, the old 
man by my side caught up the w'oodman’s hatchet, and started for- 
ward. On seeing him a brutalised change came over her features. 
It was an instantaneous and horrible transformation, as she made 
a crouching step backwards. Before 1 could utter a scream, he 
struck at her with all his force, but she dived under his blow, and 
unscathed, caught him in her tiny grasp by the wrist. He struggled 
for a moment to release his arm, but his hand opened, the axe fell 
to the ground, and the girl was gone. 




“I now sprang forward, with my sword in my hand. 
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He staggered against the wall. His grey hair stood upon his head, 
and a moisture shone over his fate, as if he were at the point of 
death. 

'Ihe frightful scene had passed in a moment. The first thing I 
recollect afier, is Madame standing before me, and impatiently re- 
peating again and again, the question, “\Miere is Mademoiselle 
Carmilla?" 

I answered at length, “1 don’t know — I can't tell — she went 
there.” and 1 pointed to the door through which Madame had just 
entered; “only a minute or two since.” 

“But 1 have been standing there, in the passage, ever since Ma- 
demoiselle Carinilla enterc*<i; and she did not return.” 

She then began to call “(^armilla” through every door and pas- 
sage and from the windows, but no answer came. 

“She called hcrscll (Carinilla?” asked the General, still agitated. 

“Carmilla, yes,” 1 answered. 

“Aye,” he said, “that is Miliaria. I hai is the same person who 
long ago was called Mircalla, Countess Karnsteiii. Depart from this 
ai l urseil ground, in\ })ooi ihild, ascpiiikK as\ou can. Diive to the 
clergs man’s house, and stay there till we come. Begone! May you 
never behold CJannilla more; sou will not find her here.” 


CHAPTER XV 

Ordeal and Execution 


As he spoke one ol the sirangest-looking men 1 cser beheld, en- 
tered the chapel at the door through which Carmilla had made her 
eiitranie .mil her exit, lie was tall, narrow-c aesied, stooping, with 
high shoulders, and dressed in black. His lace was brown and 
dried in with deep lurrows: he wore an oddly-slia|>ed hat with a 
broad leal. His hair, long and grizzled, hung on his shoulders. He 
wore a pair ol gold spectacles, and walked slowly, with an odd 
shambling gait, with his face sometimes turned up to the sky. 
and sometimes bowed down toward the ground, seemed to wear a 
perpetual smile; his long thin anus were swinging, and his lank 
hands, in old black gloves ever so mucli too wide for tliem, wag ing 
and gesticulating in utter abstraction. 
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“'rhe very ni:ni/'‘ cxchiinicd the Ccncnil, {ulwmdng with /n.iiii- 
fest delight. “Afy deur Baron, how luippy I am to see you, I hud no 
hoj>c oi meeting you so soon." I^Ic signeii lo my father, who had by 
this time returned, and leading the fantastic old gentleman, whom 
he called the Baron, to meet him. He introduced him formally, 
and they at once entered into earnest conversation. 'I’he stranger 
took a roll of j)aper from his pocket, and spread it on the worn 
surface of a tomb that stood by. He had a pencil case in his fingers, 
with which he traceil imaginary lines from point to point on the 
paper, whicli from their often glancing from it, together, at cer- 
tain points of the building, 1 concluded to be a plan of the chapel. 
He accompanied, what 1 may term his lecture, with ociasioiial 
readings from a dirty little book, whose yellow leaves were closely 
written over. 

They sauntered together down the side aisle, opposite to the 
spot where 1 was standing, lonversing as they went; then they be- 
gun measuring distances by paces, and finally they all stood to- 
gether, facing a piece of the side-wall, which they began to ex- 
amine with great ininuteness; pulling oil the ivy that clung over 
it, and rapping the plaster with the ends of their sticks, si raping 
here, and knocking there. At length they ascertained the existence 
of a broad marble tablet, with letters carved in relief upon it. 

With the assistance of the woodman, who soon returned, a mon- 
umental inset iption, and carved escutcheon, were disclosed, riu^y 
proved to be of those of the long lost monument of Mircralla, 
Countess Karnstein. 

The old General, though not I fear given to the praying mood, 
raised his hands and eves to luNiveii, in mute iliauksgiving foi 
some moments. 

"I'o-moirow," 1 heard him sa) ; "the commissioner will be here, 
and the Incjuisition will be held according tc^ law." 

Then turning to the old man with the gold spectacles, whom 1 
have described, he shook him w'armly by both hands and said: 

“Baron, how can I thank you? How can we all thank you? You 
wil have delivered this region from a plague that has scourgcxl its 
inhabitants lor more than a century. The horrible enemy, thank 
God, is at last tracked." 

My fathcT led the stranger aside, and the (General folicnved. 1 
knew that he had led thenn out of hearing, that he might relate my 
case, and I saw them glance often quickly at me, as the discussion 
proceeded. 

My father came to me, kis.sed me again and again, and leading 
me from the chapel said: 

“It is time to return, but before we go home, we must add to our 
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party the good priest, who lives but a little way from this; and per- 
suade him to accompany us to the schloss/' 

In this quest we w^erc successful: and 1 was glad, being unspeak- 
ably fatigued when we reached home. But my satisfaction was 
changed to dismay, c^n discovering that there were no tidings of 
Carmilla. 01 the scene that had occurred in the ruined chapel, no 
explanation was oflcrecl to me, and it was clear that it w^as a secret 
which my father for the present determinc^d to keep from me, 

Tlie sinister absence of Carmilla made the remembrance of the 
scene more horrible to me. rhe arrangements ior that night w^ere 
singular. Two servants and Madame were to sit up in my room 
that night; and the ecclesiastic with my father kept watch in the 
adjoining dievsing-room. 

I'hc priest had performed certain solemn rites that night, the 
purport of which 1 did not understand any more than 1 compre- 
hended the reason ot this extraordinary precaution taken for my 
safety during sleep. 

1 saw all clearly a few days later. 

The disappearance of Carmilla was followed by the discontin- 
uance of my nightly suherings. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the appalling superstition that 
prevails in Upper and Lower St\ria, in Mora\ia, Silesia, in Tur- 
kish Servia, in Poland, even in Russia; the superstition, so we must 
call it, of the vampire. 

If human tesiiinony, taken with every' care and solemnity, judi- 
(ially, belore commissions innumerable, each consisting of many 
members, all cho.>en lor integrity and intelligence, and consti- 
tuting reports more voluminous jjerhaps that exist upon any 
one other class ol cases, is worth anything, it is difficult to deny, 
or c\en to doubt the existence ol such a phenomenon as the 
vampire. 

For my part 1 have heard no theory by which to explain what 1 
myself have witnessed and experienced, other than that supplied 
by the ancient and well-attested belicn of the country. 

The next day the foniial prcKeeding'^ look place in the Chapel 
of Karnstein. Fhe grave of the Ckniniess Mircalla was opened: and 
the Genet al and my father recognized each his perfidious and 
l)eautiful guest, in tlie face now ciisclosed to view, lire teat tires, 
though a hundred and fifty years had passed since her funei'al, 
were tinted with the warmth of life. Her eyes were open; no c'adav- 
crous smell exhaled frcmi the collin. 'Fhe i\\'o medical men, one 
officially present, the other on the part ot the promoter of the in- 
quiry, attested the marxellous fact, that there was a faint, but ap- 
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preciable respiration, and a corresponding action of the heart. 7'he 
limbs were perfectly flexible, the flesh elastic; and the leaden coffin 
floated with blood, in which to a depth of seven inches, the body 
lay immersed. Here then, were all the admitted signs and proofs 
of vampirism. The botly, therefore, in accordance with the ancient 
practice, was raised, and a sharp slake driven through the heart of 
the vampire, who utteretl a piercing shriek at the moment, in all 
respects such as might escape from a living person in the last 
agony. Then the head was struck off, and a torrent of blood flowed 
from the severed neck. I'he body acil head were next placed on a 
pile of wood, and reduced to ashes, whicJi were thrown upon the 
river and borne away, and that territory has nc\er since been 
plagucxl by the visits of a vampire. 

A\[y father has a copy of the report of the Imperial Cloniinission. 
with the.-signaturcs of all who were present at these proceedings, 
attached in verification of the statement. It is horn this odicial pa- 
per that I have summari/ed my account of this last shocking scene. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Conclnsioyi 


1 write all this you suppose with coinposiire. Hut far liom it: 1 
cannot think of it without agitation. Nothing but \oiir c*arnesl de- 
sire so repeatcxlly expressed, could have induced me to sit down 
to a task that has unstrung my nerves for nionibs to come, and rc‘- 
induced a shadow of the unspeakable! hoiror which years at tei my 
deliverance continued to make iny class and nights dreadful, and 
solitude insupportably terrific. 

Let me add a word or two about that (|uaint Haron \'ordenburg. 
to tvhose curious lore w'c were indebted for the discovery of the 
Countess Mircalla’s grave. 

He had taken up his abode in (irat/, where, living upon a mere 
pittance, which was all that remained to him of the once princely 
estates of his family, in Upper Styria, he devoted himself to the 
minute and laborious invcMigation of the maivelloiisly authenti- 
cated tradition of vampirism. He had at bis fingers’ ends all the 
great and little works upon the subject. *‘\[agia Posthuma,” 
"Phlegon clc Mirabilibus,” “ Augustinus cle cura pro Mortuis,” 
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"Philosophicae et Christiana: Cogitaiiones de Vampiris/* by John 
C^hrisiolcr Haicnbcrg; and a tliousand others, among which I re- 
member only a few ot those which he lent to my father. He had 
a voluminous digest of all the judicial cases, from which he had 
extracted a system of jiiinciples that aj^pear to govern — some al- 
ways, and others occasionally only — the condition of the vampire. 
1 may mention, in passing, that the deadly pallor attributed to 
that sort of rvvrnajils, is a mere melodramatic fiction. They pre- 
sent, in the grave, and when they show’ themselves in human so- 
ciety, the appearance of healthy life. When disclosed to h^ht in 
their coffins, they exhibit all the symptoms that are enumerated 
as those which proved the vampire life of the long-dead Countess 
Karnstein. 

How they escape from their graves and return to them for cer- 
tain hours every day, without displacing the clay or lea\ing any 
trace of disturbaiue in the state of the coffin or the cerements, has 
always been admittcxl to be utterly inexplicable. 1 he amphibious 
existence of the vampire is sustained by daily renewed slumber in 
the grave. Its hoirible lust for living blood supplies the vigour of 
its waking existent e. The vampire is prone to be fascinated with an 
engrossing vehemence, resembling the passion of love, by partic- 
ular persons. In pursuit of these it will exercise inexhaustible pa- 
tience and stratagem, lor access to a particular object may be ob- 
structed in a hundred ways. It will never desist until it has satiated 
its passion, and drained the very life of its coveted victim^But it 
will, in these cases, liusband and protract its murderous enjoy 
ment with the refiivMiient of an epicure, and heighten it by the 
gradual approaches of an arrlul (ourtship. in ihei>e cases it seems 
to yearn for something like svmpathy and consent. In ordinary 
ones it goes direct to its object, overpowers with violence, and 
strangles aiul exhausts olten at a single least. 

The vampire is. apparently, subject, in certain situations, to 
spetial conditions. In the partiiular instance ol which 1 have given 
yon a relation. Min alia seemed to be limited to a name which, 
if not her real one, should at least reproduce, without the omis- 
sion or addition ol a single letter, those, as we say anagrammat- 
ically, which compose it. Cartnilla did this: so did Millarca. 

My father related to the Baron Vordenburg, who remained 
with us for two or three weeks after the expulsion of C^armilla. the 
story about the Moravi.in nobleman and the vampire at Karnstein 
churchyard, and then he askevl the Baron how he had disco'» ered 
the exact position of the long-concealed tomb ol the Countess Mil- 
larca? 1 he Baron s grotesque leatures puckered up into a m';Stc- 
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rious smile; he looked down, still smiling, on his worn spectacle- 
case and fumbled with it. Then looking up, he said: 

“I have many journals, and other papers, written by that re- 
markable man; the most curious among them is one treating of 
the visit of which you speak, to Karnstein. llie tradition, of 
course, discolours and distorts a little. lie might have been termed 
a Moravian nobleman, for he had changed his abode to that terri- 
tory, and was. beside, a noble. Hut he was, in truth, a native ol 
ITpper Styria. It is enough to say diat in very early youth he had 
been a passionate and favourt*d lo/er of the beautiful .Mircalla, 
C40untess Karnstein. Her early death plunged him into inconsol- 
able grief. It is the nature of vampires to increase and multiply, 
but according to an ascertained and ghostly law. 

“Assume, at starting, a territory perfectly free from that pest. 
How does it begin, and how does it multiply iisell? 1 will tell you. 
A person, more or less wicked, puts an end to himself. A suicide, 
under certain circumstances, becomes a vampire. That spectre 
visits living people in their slumbers; tliry die, and almost invar- 
iably, in the grave, de\clopc into \ainpires. This happenc'd in the 
case of the beautiiul Mircalla. who was haunterd by one ol those 
demons. My ancestor, Vorclenbnrg. wliose title 1 still bear, soon 
discovered this, and in the course of the studies to which he de 
voted himself, learned a great deal more. 

“Among other things, he cone hided that suspicion ol \ampirism 
would probably fall, scK>ner or later, upon the dead (iountc*ss, who 
in life had been his idol. He conceived a horror, be she wh.ii she 
might, of her remains being piolaned by the oiitiage ol a post- 
humous execution. He has lelt a curious paper to prove ih.it the 
vampire, on its expulsion fioin its amphibious existence, is pro- 
jected into a far more horrible life; and h<‘ rc'solved to save his *)nt e 
beloved Mircalla from this. 

“He adopted the stratagem ol a journey here, a pretemded re- 
moval of her remains, and a real obliteration ol her monument. 
When age had stolen upon him, and Ironi the vale ol years he 
looked back on the scenes he was leaving, he considered, in a dif- 
ferent spirit, what he had done; and a horror took possession of 
him. He made the tracings and notes which have guided me to the 
very spot, and drew' up a confession of the deception tli.it he had 
practised. If he had intended any further action in this matter, 
death prevented him; and the hand of a remote descendant has. 
too late for many, directed the pursuit to tlic lair of the beast. “ 

We talked a little more, and among other things he said was 
this: 
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“One sign of the vampire is the power of the hand. The slender 
hand of Mircalla rlosed like a vice of steel on the General's wrist 
when he raised the hatchet to strike. But its power is not confined 
to its grasp; it leaves a numbness in the limb it seizes, which is 
slowly, if ever, recovered from." 

The following Spring my father took me a tour through Italy. 
We remained away for more than a year. It was long before the 
terror of recent events subsided; and to this hour the image of Car- 
milla returns to memory with ambiguous alternations — some- 
times the playful, languid, beautiful girl; sometimes the writhing 
fiend I saw in the ruined church; and often from a reverie I have 
started, fancying 1 heard the light step of Garmilla at the drawing- 
room door. 



The Fortunes of 
Sir Robert Ardagh 

Being a Second Extract from the Papers of 
the Late Father Purcell 


The earth hatli bubbles as the water hath — . 

And these are of them. 

In the south of Ireland, and on the borders of the county of 
Limerick, there lies a district of two or three miles in length, wliirh 
is rendered interesting by the fact that it is one of the very few 
spots throughout this country, in which some fragments of abor- 
iginal wood have found a refuge. It has little or none of the lordly 
character of the American forests: fi)r the axe has felkul its oldest 
and its grandest trees: but in the close wood which suivives, live 
all the wild and pleasing pc^culiarities of naiuie — its complete 
irregularity — its vistas, in whose perspective the cjuiet cattle are 
jx!acefully browsing — its refresl'.ing glades, wheie the grey locks 
arise from amid the nodding fern — the silvery sliafts ol the old 
birch trees — the knotted trunks ol the hoary oak - the grotescpie 
but graceful branches, which never shed their honours under the 
tyrant pruning hook — the soft green sward — the (heciuc ied light 
and shade — the wild luxuriant weeds- -its lichen and its moss — all, 
all are beautiful alike in the green frc'shness ol spring, or in the 
sadness and sc;ar c:)f autumn — their beauty is ol that kind which 
makes the heart full with joy — ap|K:aling to the ailec lions with a 
power which belongs to nature only. This wood runs up, liom 
below the base, to the ridge of a long line of irregular lulls, having 
perhaps in primitive times, formed but the skirting ol some mighty 
forest which occupied the level belcw. 

But now, alas, whither have we clriftcxl? — whither has the fide of 
civilization borne us? — it has passed over a land unprepared for it 
— it has left nakedness behind it— -we have lost our forests, but our 
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marauders remain — we have destroyed all that is picturesque, 
while we have retained everything that is revolting in barbarism. 
I'hrough tlic midst ol this woodland, there runs a deep gulley or 
glen; where the stillness of the scene is broken in ujx)n by the 
Inawliiig of a mountain stieam, which, however, in the winter 
season, swells into a rapid and formidable torrent. 

'I here is one point at which the glen becomes extremely deep 
and narrow, the sides descend to the depth of some hundred feet, 
and are so steep as to be nearly perpendicular. I'he wild trees 
which ha\e laken root in the crannies and chasms of the rock, have 
so intersected and entangled, that one can with difficulty catch a 
glimpse ol the stream, which wheels, flashes, and foams below, as 
if exulting in the surrounding silence and solitude. 

1 his spot was not unwisely chosen, as a point of no ordinary 
strength, for the erection ol a massive scpiarc tower or keep, one 
side ol which lises as if in continuation of the precipitous cliff on 
which it is based. Originalh, the only mode of ingress was by a 
nariow portal, in the wry wall which o\ertoppccl the precipice; 
opening upon a lc*dgc ol rock which allorcled a j)recarious path- 
way, cautiously inieisecicd, howcNcr, by a deep trench cut with 
great labour in the Ii\ing rock: so that, in its original state, and 
before the introduction ol artilleiy into the art of war. this tower 
might ha\e been pionounced. and that not presumptuously, al- 
most imprc*gnable. 

The progress of iinprcneinent. and the increasing security of the 
limes had, however, tempted its successive proprietors, if not to 
adorn, at least to enl uge their premises, ancl at about the middle 
of the last ceniurv, when the c.iNtlc was last inhabited, the original 
scjuare tower formed but a small pan c^f the edifice. 

The castle, ancl .i wide ir.ici of the siii rounding country had 
Irom lime inimeinoi iai. belonged ic^ a family, which, foi distinct- 
ness. we shall call b\ the name of Ardagh; and, owing to the 
assoc i.iiions which, in Irel.uul. almost alwavs attach to scenes which 
liavc long wiiiu*ssecl alike, the exenise of s'ern feudal authority, 
ancl ol that sav.ige hoNpitaliiv which .listinguished the good old 
times, this building h.ts become the subject and the scene of many 
wild and extraordinaiv iiaditions. One of them 1 have been en- 
abled, In a peisonal .ucju.iintance with an e\e witness of the events, 
to trace to its origin: and vet it is hard to say, whether the events 
which I am about to recoul, appear mc^re strange or improbable, 
as s(*eii through the disicnting medium ol tradition, or in the 
appalling dimness of uiueitainty, which surrounds the reality. 

riadition says that, sometime in the last century, Sir Robert 
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Ardagh, a young man, and the last heir of that family, went 
abroad anci served in foreign armies, and that having acquired 
consiilerable honour aiul emolument, lie settleil at Castle Ardagh, 
the building wc have just now attempted to ilescribe. Me was what 
the country people call a dark man; that is, he was considered 
morose, reserved, and ill-tempered; and as it was supposed from 
the utter solitude of his life, was upon no teniis of cordiality with 
the other members of his famil). 

The only occasion upon which he broke through the solitary 
monotony of his life, was during *he (ontinuance of the racing 
season, and immediately subsequent to it; at which time he was 
to be seen among the busiest ujRm the course, belling deeply and 
unhesitatingly, and iiuariabK with success. Sir Robc*rt was. how- 
ever, too well-known as a man of honour, and of loo high a lamily 
to be suspecK'd ol ain unfair dealing. Me was, moreover, a soldier, 
and a man of an intrepid as wcdl as of a haughty character, and no 
one cared to hazard a surmise, the consecpiencc^s ot which would be 
felt most jn'obabh by its originator onh. (iossip, however, was not 
silent' —it was remarked that Sir RobcTt nc\er appealed at the race 
ground, which was the only place of public iTsort which he 
frequemed, except in compan\ with a certain strange lcK)king 
person, who was ne\er seen elsewhere, or under other circum- 
stances. It was remaikc'd, too, that this man, whose relation to 
Sir Robert was iie\er dislinc tly .iscertained, was the only person to 
whom he seemed to speak unnect‘ssarily; it w.is observed, that 
while with the country gentr\ he exchanged no liiriher commu- 
nication than what was iina\oidable in arranging his spot ting 
transactions, with this person he would conxerse eariuMly and 
frequenth. 1 raclitioii .isseits, that to enhance the curiosity which 
this unaccountable and exclusive pielerence excited, the stranger 
possessed some striking and unpleasant |)c?c uli.irities of pc'ison and 
oi garb--she does not sax, howexc'i, xxhat ihcvse were — but they, in 
conjunction with Sir Robert’s sc‘c hided habits, and extraordinary 
run ot luck- -a success which was supposed to result trom the sug- 
gestions and immc.'diaie adxicc ol the unknown — xvere sunicient to 
wairant report in pronouncing that there was something queer in 
the wind, and in surmising that Sir Robeif w.is playing a tearlul 
and a hazardous game, and that in short, his strange companion 
xvas little better than the devil himself. 

Years, however, rolled cpiietly away, and notliing novel occurred 
in the arrangcmienis ol (iastle Aidagh. excepting that Sir Robert 
parted witli his odd companion, but as nobody could tell whence 
he came, so nobody ccjulcl say whither he had gone. Sir Robert's 
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habits, however, underwent no consequent ciiange; he continued 
regularly to Irequeni the race meetings, without mixing at all in 
the convivialities ol the gentry, and immediately afterwards to 
relapse into the secluded monotony ol his oidinary life. 

It was said that he had accunudated vast sums ol money — and, 
as his bets were always siucesslul, and always large, such must have 
been the case. He dicl not sillier the a< quisition ol wealth, however, 
to influence his hos])itality or his housekeeping — he neither 
purchased land, noi extended his establishment; and his mode ol 
enjoying his mone) must lia\e i^een altogether that of the miser — 
consisting, merely, in the pleasure ol touching and telling hi*^ ^old, 
and in the consciousness ol wealth. Sir Robert’s temper, so lar 
Irom improving, became moie than e\er gloomy and nmrose. He 
sometimes carried the indulgence ol his evil dispositions to such 
a height, that it bordered upon insaniix. During these paroxysms, 
he would neither c*ai, chink, nor sleep. On such occasions he 
insisted on perfect j)riNac\, even Irom the intrusion of his most 
trusted set \ ants; — his \oice was Irc'cjuently heard, sometimes in 
earnest supplication, sometimes raised as il in loud and angr) 
altercation, with some unknown visitant — sometimes he would, 
lor houis togethei, walk to and lio, throtighotit the long oak 
wainscotted apartment, which he generally c)(cii[)iecl, with wild 
gc'stic Illations and agitated pace, in the manner ol one who has 
bec*n roused to a state ol unnatural excitcmient, by some sudden 
and appalling intimation. 

These paroxssms of appaient lunacN were so frightful, that 
dtiiing their continu.UKe. e\en his oldest and most failhtul dev 
mesties dared not ai^mnih him: lonsecjuentlx, his hours of agoin 
were never intruded upon, .uid the mssteiious causes of his sutlcr- 
ings appealed likel\ to remain hidden tor e\er. On one cncasion. 
.1 lit ol tliis kind (oiitiniic-d l<ir an unusual lime -the ordinary 
teiin ol their din at ion, about two da\s. liad been long past — and 
the old serxant, who geneialU waited u|K)n Sir Robert, after these 
visitations, having in vain listenc'd loi the well-known tinkle ol 
his master's hand-bell, beg.m ii> Ic'el c'MieineK anxious; he leared 
that his inasier might h.ive died from sheer exhaustion, or |H.Mhaps 
|iut an end to his own c*xisicMue, during his miserable depression. 
These tears at length bc'came so strong, that Inning in \ain urged 
some ol his broihei servants to aciompanv him. he determined !•> 
go up alone, and himsell see whether anv accident had helallen 
Sii Robert. He tiaveised the .seseral passages which conducted 
Irom the* ik*w to the moie anc ient parts ol ti e mansion: .ind ha\ing 
arrived in the old hall of the castle, the utter silence ol the hour. 
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for it was very late in ilie night, the idea of the nature of tl\p 
enterprise in which he was engaging himself, a sensation of re- 
moteness from anything like human companionship, but mcm^ 
than all the vivid but undefined anticipation of something hor- 
rible, came upon him with such oppressive weight, (hat he hesi- 
tated as to whither he should proceed. Real uneasiness, however, 
respecting the late ol his master, for whom he felt that kind of 
attachment, which the force of habitual intercourse, not un- 
frecjuently engenders resjK'c ting objects not in themselves amiable 
— and also a latent unwillingness to expose his weaknc'ss to the 
ridicule of his follow-servants, combined to overcome his reluct- 
ance; and he had Just placed his foot upon the first step of the 
staircase, which conducted to his master's chamber, when his 
attention was arrested l)y a low but distinct knocking at the hall- 
door. Not. perhaps, \er) soiry at finding thus an excuse even for 
deferring his intended expedition, lie phued the candle upon a 
stone block whicli la\ in the hall, and approached the door, un- 
certain whether his cars had not decei\ed him. I bis chiubt was 
justified by the circumstance, that the hall entrance had been lot 
nearly fifty \ears disused as a mode ol ingiess to the castle, rhe 
situation of this gate also, which we ha\e endeaxoured to describe, 
opening upon a narrow ledge of rock which o\ei hangs a perilous 
cliff, rendered it at all times, Init panic ularly at night, a dangerous 
entrance; this shelving platform ol icnk, which lorined the onl\ 
avenue tcj the door, was divided, as I h;i\e alieady st;»icHl, by a 
broad chasm, the planks acioss which had long dis.ippeared b) 
clccav or otheiwise, so th.il it seemed at le.isl highh impiobable 
that an\ man could ha\e lound his way across the passage in salei\ 
to the door — incjie partic ulaih, on a night like* th.il, ol singular 
darkness. I'lie edd man, theielore, listened attenti\el\, to .isceitain 
whether the fiisi application should be followed bs anothei; he 
had not long tcjwait; the s;ime low but singul.iiU distinct knocking 
was repealed; so Icjw that it seemed as il the* a|jplicant h.id em- 
plcned no haicler oi hea\ier instrument than his h.md. and \et 
despite the immense thickness ol the door, so \eiy distinct, that 
he could not mistake the sound. It was repeated .1 tliiicl time, 
without ail) increase cd loudness; and the old m.m obe\ing .111 
impulse for which tcj his cKing hoin, he could ne\er account, 
proceeded to remove, cjne by one, the three great oaken bars 
which secured the door, l ime and damp had cllectually corroded 
the iron chambers ol the lock, so that it afforded little resistance. 
With some effort, as he believed, assisted from without, the old 
.servant succeeded in opening the door; and a low', scjuaie-built 
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figure, apparently that of a man wrapped in a large black cloak, 
entered the hall. The servant could not see much of this visitant 
with any distinctness; his dress ap|x^ared foreign, the skirt of his 
ample cloak was thrown over one shoulder; he wore a large felt 
hat, with a very heavy leaf, from under which escaped what ap- 
peared to be a mass of long s(X)ty-black hair;— his feet were cased 
in heavy ridiiigbcwts. Such were the few particulars which the 
servant had time and light to observe. The stranger desiied him 
to let his master know instantly that a friend had come, by ap- 
pointment, to settle sc3me business with him. The sersant hesitated, 
but a slight motion on the jxirt of his visitor, as if to j^ossess himself 
of the candle, determined him; so taking it in his hand, he ascended 
the castle stairs, leaving his guest in the hall. 

On reac hing the apaitmeni which opened upon the oak-cham- 
ber, he was surprised to obserse the dcK)r of that room partly open, 
and the room itsell lit up. lie paused, but there was no sound — 
he looked in, and saw Sir Robert — his head, and the upjXT part of 
his body, reclining on a table, upon which burned a lamp: his arms 
were stretched forward on either side, and perfectly motionless: it 
appeared that having been silting at the table, he had thus sunk 
(orwanl, either dead or in a swckju. There was no sound of breath- 
ing; all was silent, except the sharp ticking of a w^atch, which lay 
beside the lamp. I'he sen ant coughed twice or thrice, but with no 
elfeci — his fears now almost amounted to certainty, and he was 
approaching the table on which his master partly lay — to satisfy 
himself of his death — when Sir Robert slowly raised his head, and 
throwing himselt b.ick in his chair, hxed his eyes in a ghastly and 
uncertain ga/e upon ’lis attendant. \i length he said, slowly and 
painiully, as if he dreaded the answer — 

“In Ciod's name, what arc sou?” 

“Sir," said the sersaiit. “a strange gentleman wants to sec you 
l)elc>w." 

.\i this intimation, Sir Rcd)eit. starting on his legs, and tossing 
his arms wildl) upwards, uttered a shriek of such appalling and 
despairing tenor, thai it was almost too feaibd for human endur- 
ance; and long alter the sound had ceasjd. it seemed to the terrified 
imagination of the old ser\aiii, to roll ihiough the deserted pas- 
sages in bursts of unnatural laughter. After .1 few moments. Sir 
Robert .said — 

“Can’t you send him awa\? Why does he come so scx>n? Oh God! 
oh Ciod! let Itim lease me tor an hour— a little time. 1 can t see him 
now — try to get him a was. Yc^u see I can t go dosvn now — 1 have 
not strength. Oh Ciod! oh God! let him come back in an hour it is 
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not long to wait. He lannot lose any thing by it — nothing, nothing, 
nothing. Tell him that — say any thing to him.” 

The servant went down. In his own words, he did not feel the 
stairs under him. till he got to the hall. I he figure stood exactly 
as he had left it. He delivered his master’s message as (oherently as 
he eotild. 'Mie stranger replied in a c areless tone — 

“If Sir Robert will not come down to me, I must go tip to him." 

The man returned, and to hiy surprise he found his master much 
more composed in manner. He listened to the message; and though 
the cold perspiration stcK)cl in drops upon his forehead, laster than 
he could wipe it away, his manner had lost the dreadful agitation 
which had marked it before. He rose feebly, and casting a last IcKik 
of agony behind him. passed from the rcMun to the lobl)y. where 
he signed to his attendant not to lollow him. The man moved as 
f.u* as the head ol the staircase. Irom whence he had a tolerably 
distinct \iew of the hall, which was imperfectly lighted by the 
eandle he had left there. 

He saw his master reel, rather than walk down the st:iiis. cling 
ing all the w;i\ to the b;misters. He w;dked on as it about to sink 
esery moment Irom wc?akness. I'lie figure ad\anced as if to meet 
him, and in jiassing struck down the light. 1 he se»\;mt could see 
no moie: but there was ;i sound ol struggling, renewed at intervals 
with silent but fearful energx. It was evident, however, that the 
p;irties were approaching the dcK>r, toi he heard the solid o.ik 
sound twice or thiice, as the feet ol the combatants, in shuffling 
hither and thither over the floor, struck upon it. .Alter a slight 
pause he heaid the door thrown open, with such violence that the 
leaf struck the sidewall ol the hall, and it was so cl;uk without that 
this was made known in no othei way than l)v the sound. The 
struggle was ienew<*cl with an agony and intenseness ol energy, that 
beiraved itself in deep-cliawn gasps. One desperate elloit. which 
terminated in tlie l^icMkiiig of some ]>art of tlie door, producing a 
sound as if the doorpost was wiencheci liom its position, was fol- 
lowed bv another wrestle, evidently upon the nairow Icrdge which 
ran cjuiside the dooi, overtopping the piecijrice. Ibis seemc*d as 
fruitless as the rest, lor it was followed by a crashing .sound as if 
some hcavv bodv had fallen over, and was rushing down the pre- 
cipice, through the light boughs that crossed near the top. All then 
became still as the grave, except the moan of the night wind that 
sighed up the wc^ocled glen. 

The old servant had not ncr\'e to return through the hall, and 
to him that night seemed all but endless; but morning at length 
came, and with it the disclosure of the events of the night. Near 
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the door, upon the ground, lay Sir Robert’s sword-belt, which had 
given way in the scuffle. A huge splinter from the massive door-post 
had been wrenched off, by an almost superhuman effort— one 
which nothing but the gripe of a despairing man could have 
severed — and on the rock outside were left the marks of the slip- 
ping and sliding of feet. 

At the foot of the precipice, not immediately under the castle, 
but dragged some way up the glen, were found the remains of Sir 
Robert, with hardly a vestige of a limb or feature left distinguish- 
able. 'riie right hand, however was uninjured, and in its fingers 
was clutdied, with the fixedness of death, a long lock of coarse 
sooty hair — the only direc t circumstantial evidence of the presence 
of a second person. So says tradition. 

'rhis story, as I have mentioned, was current among the dealers 
in such lore; but the original facts are so dissimilar in all but the 
name of the principal person mentioned, Sir Robert Ardagh, and 
the fact that his cleaih was accompanied with circumstancc^s of 
extraordinary msstery, that the two narratives are totally irrecon- 
(ileable, (even allowing the utmost lor the exaggerating influence 
of tradition,) cxcc[)t by supposing report to have combined and 
blended together the labulous histories of sc\eral distinct heroes 
of the family of .Ardagh. Howe\er this may be, 1 shall lay before 
the reader a distinct recital ol the events from which the foregoing 
tradition arose. With respect to these there can be no mistake; 
they are authentiiated as hilh as any thing can be by human 
testimony; and 1 state tliem principally upon the evidence of a 
lady who hcTsell bor»' a prominent pan in the strange e\ents which 
she related, and which I now record as being among the lew well- 
attested tales ol the marvellous, which it has been my fate to hear. 
1 shall, as far as 1 am able, arrange in one cennbined narrative, the 
evidence of sevc?ral (list inc i persons, who wei e c\e-n'ii nesses of what 
they related, and with the truth of whose testimony I am solemnly 
and deep!) inipre.ssecl. 

Sir Robert .Ardagh was the heir and represent at i\e of the family 
whose name he bore: but owing to il.e prodigality ol his father, 
the estates descended to him in a very impaired condition. Urged 
by the lesiless spiiit of )ouih. oi more prob.ibly h\ a leeling of 
pride, which could not submit to witness, in the paternal mansiem, 
what he considered a humiliating alteration in the style and hospi- 
tality which up to that time had distinguished his familv. Sir 
Robert left Ireland and went abroad. How *'.e occupied himself, or 
what countries he visited dining his absence, was ne\er known, noi 
did he afterwards make any allusion, or encourage any iiujuivies 
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touching his foreign sojourn. He left Ireland in the year 1742, 
being then just of age, and was not heard of until the year 1760 — 
about eighteen years afterwards — at which lime he returned. His 
personal appearance was, as might have been exj)ected, very gieat- 
ly altered, more altered, indeed, than the lime of his absence might 
have warranted one in supposing likely. Hut to counterbalance the 
unfavourable change which time had wrought in his form and 
features, he had accpiired all the advantages of ]K)lish of manner, 
and refinement of taste, which foreign travel is supposed to bestow. 
But what was truly surprising was, that it soon became evident 
that Sir Robert was very wealthy — wealthy to an extraordinary 
and unaccountable degree; and this fact was made maniiest, not 
only by his expensive style of living, but by his proi ceding to dis- 
embarrass his property, and to purchase extensive estates in ad- 
dition. Moreover, there could be nothing deceptive in these ap- 
pearances, for he paid ready money for ever\ thing, Irom the most 
important purchase to the most trifling. 

Sir Robert was a remarkably agreeable man, and possessing the 
combined advantages of birth and property, he was, as a matter 
of course, gladly received into the highest society which the me- 
tropolis then commanded. It was thus that he became accpiainted 

with the two beautiful .Miss F ds. then aiming the brightest 

ornaments of the higlu'st (iiclcs of Dublin fashion. I heii lamily 

was in more than one direc tion allied lonobilii); and Lady 1) , 

their elder sister by main )c*ais, and some time married to a once 
well-known nobleman, was now their proic*c tress, d’hese considcTa- 
tiems, besides the fact that the )oung ladies were what is usually 
termed heiresses, though not to a sery great amount, secured to 
them a high position in the best society which Ireland then jiro- 
cluced. I’he two >oung ladies dillered strongly, alike in ap|)earance 
and in character. Fhe elder ol the two, Kmily, was generally con 
sidered the handsomer — tor hei beauts wasol that impressive kind 
which never failed to strike even at the first glance, posse.ssing all 
the advanttiges ol a fine person, and of a commanding carriage. 
The beauty of her features strikingly assented in character with 
that of her figure and deportment. Iler hair w.is laveii black and 
richly luxuriant, beautifully contrasting with the even, |)erfecl 
whiteness of her forehead — her finely pencilled blows weie black 
as the ringlets that clustered ncMr them — and her eyes, lull, lus- 
troii-s, and animated, {K>sses.seci all the power and brilliancy of the 
black, with more than their sofirie.ss and variety ol expression. 
She was not, however, merely the tragedy cpieen. When .she .smiled, 
and that was not unfrec|uenfly, the dimpling of cheek and chin, 
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the laughinpr display of the small and beautiful teeth— but more 
than all, the roguish an hness oi her deejj, bright eye, shewed that 
nature had not iieglettcd in lier the lighter and the softer char- 
acteristics of woman. 

Her younger sister Mary was, as 1 believe not unlrequently oc- 
curs in the case of sisters, cpiite in the opposite style of beauty. 
Slie was light-hail ed, hatl more colour, had nearly equal grace, 
with much more li\eliness of manner. Her eyes were of that dark 
grey which j)oets so much admire — full of expression and vivacity. 
She was altogeihei a \er\ beautiful and animated girl — though 
as unlike her sister as the presence of those two qualities would 
permit her to be. I heir dissimilarits did not stop here — it was 
deeper than mere ajj|K‘aran(e -the character of their minds dif- 
feied almost as strikingK as did their complexion. The fair-haired 
beauty had a huge jiroporiion of that softness and pliability of 
lempcT which ph\siognoinists assign as the characteristics of such 
complexions. She was much more the creature of impulse than of 
feeling, and consecpienth more the \ictim of extrinsic ciicum- 
siaiices than was her sistei. I niih, on the contrary, possessed con- 
sideiable firmness and decision. She was less excitable, but when 
excited, lier feelings weie moie intense and enduring. She wanted 
much of the gaieis, but with it the \olatiliiy of her ymnger sister. 
Her opinions were acloptc'd, and her triendships fonned more 
reflec tisely, and her ailed ions seemed to mo\e, as it were, more 
slowh, but more deteiniitiedU. This firmness of character did not 
amount to .tin thing masuilinc', and did not at all impair the 
lenimine grace of Ivi manneis. 

Sit Robert Arclagli was lot a long lime apparentls equally al- 
teniise ic^ tjie two sisieis, and many were the conjectures and the 
surmises as to which would be the lady of the choice. At length, 
howexer, tlu\se d«)ubis were detetmined; he proposed foi and was 

accepted by the dark be.mty. l-.niily V d. 

rite briiials weie celel)iaiecl in a maimc’r becoming the wealth 
and connections of tlie patties; and Sir Robert and Lady Ardagh 
left Dublin to pass the honeymoon u the iamily mansion, Castle 
Ardagh, which had lately been fitted up in a style bordering upcm 
magnificent. Whether in compliance with the wishes of his lady, 
or owing to some whim of his own. his habits were henceforward 
strikingly altered and from having moved among the gayest if not 
the most profligate of the votaries of fashion, he suddenly settled 
down into a cpiiei, domestic, country geirleman. and seldom, if 
ever, visited the capital, and then his sojourns were brief as the 
nature of his business would permit. 
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Lady Ardagli, however, did not siiiier from lliis clian^c iilTiher 
than in being secliuled from general society; for Sir Robert's 
wealth, and the hospitality which he had established in the family 
mansion, (ommandc^d that of such oi his lady’s friends and re- 
latives as had leisure or inclination to visit the castle; and as the 
stvie of living was vcTy handsome, and its internal resources ol 
amusement considerable, lew invitations from Sir Robert or his 
ladv were neglected. 

Many years passed (|uietly aw iy, during which Sir Robert’s and 
Lady Ardagh's hopes ol issue were several iimc.‘s disappointed. In 
the lapse of all this time there occurred but otic event woith le- 
c'ording. Sir Robert had brought with him liom abroad a valet, 
who sometinu's professc'd himsell to be a Frenchman: at otheis an 
Italian; and at others again a (terman. He spoke all these languages 
with ecjual fluenev, and scvmed to take a kind of pleasiue in pu//.- 
ling the sagacitv and balking the ciuiositv oi sudi of the visitors at 
the castle as at any time happened to etiter into (onversation with 
him. cjr who, siriic k by his singularities, bc'c ame incjuisitive respect- 
ing his coiuuiy atid origin. Sit Robert called him bv the Fretith 
tiame, J \c:<)i i*:; and among the Iowct ordeis he was lamiliarly 
known bv the title ot ’ Jack the devil,” ati appellation which ori- 
ginated in a supposed maligniiv ol disposition, and a re.d reluct- 
ance to mi.\ in the socielv ol those who weie believc‘d to be his 
ecjuals. Ihis moiose reserve, coupled with the mvsieiv which en- 
veloped all about him, rendered him .ui object ol suspicion and 
incjiiirv to his lellow-servanis, amongst whom it was whispeied 
that this man in secret governed the actions ot Sir Robert with a 
despotic dictation, and that as it to indemnilv himsell lor his 
public and appaient seivitiide and sell-denial, he in piivate c‘\- 
actc-d a degic*e ol respect lul homage Iroin his so-called mastcT, 
totallv inconsistent with the lelation generallv su|)pos(Hl to exist 
between them. 

Ihis man's peisonal a|)pe.uance was, to sav the least ol it. e\- 
tremelv odd; he was low in stature; and this deic’ct was enhancc*cl 
bv a distortion ol the spine, so considerable as altnost to amount 
tcj a hunch; his IcMtuies, too, had all that sharpness and sickliiuvss 
ol hue which getierally accornpanv cic‘toimit); he wore his hair, 
which was black as soot, in heavy negicjc tc-d linglets about his 
shoulcleis, and alwavs without povvdei a peculiaritv in those days. 
Fhere was sornc'thing unpleasant, too, in the citcumstance that he 
never i.iised his eves so :is to mecM those ol .'mother; this lact was 
olten c itcMl as a ])iool ol his be ing somi i iiinc; noi c m i i k kk.ii i , ;ind 
said to ic'sitlt not Irom the timidity whic h is supposed in most case.s 
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to induce this habit, but from a consciousness that his eye possessed 
a power, which, if exhibited, would betray a supernatural origin. 
Once, and once only, had he violated this sinister obser\'ance: it 
was on the occasion of Sir Robert’s hopes having been most bitterly 
disappointed; his lady, after a severe and dangerous confinement, 
gave birth to a dead child. Immediately after the intelligence had 
been made known, a .servant, hating u|>on some business, passed 
outside the gate of the castle yard, was met by Jacque, w'ho, con- 
trary to his wont, accosted him, observing, *‘.so, after all the pother, 
the son and heir is still-born.” T'his remark was accompanied by a 
chiukling laugh, only, the only approach to merriment whi».h he 
tvas ever known to exhibit. T he .servant, who w^as really disap- 
pointed, having hopc?d for holy-day limes, feasting and debauchery 
with impunity during the rejoicings which would have accompa- 
nied a christening, turned taiily upon the little valet, telling him 
that he should let Sir Robert know’ how he had received the tidings 
which .should ha\e filled any faithful servant with sorrow; and 
having cjiuc broken the ice, he was proceeding with increasing 
fluency, when his haiangue was cut shoit and his temc?riiy pun- 
ished, by the little man’s raising his head and treating him to a 
scowl so fearful, half demoniac, half insane, that it haunted his 
imagination in nightmares and nervous tremours for months after. 

'Fo this man Lady .\rdagh had, at first sight, conccised an anti- 
pathy amounting to horror, a mixture of loathing and dread so 
very powerful that she had made it a particular and urgent request 
to Sir Robert, that he would dismiss him, oflering herself, from 
that properly which Sir Rol>eri haef, by the marriage settlements, 
left at her own dis|> 0 ' il. lo |)rovide handsomely for him, provided 
only she might he relies ed fiom the continual anxiety and dis- 
(omfoit which the fear of encouniering him induced. 

Sir Robert, howexc'r, would not he.ir of it: the reejuest seemed 
at first to agitate and distress him; but when still urged in defiance 
of his peremptors refusal, he burst into a violent fit of fin's'; he 
spoke daikly of gre.it s.uriliies which he had made, and threatened 
tliat if the recpiest were at any time renewee* he would leave both 
her and the country lor e\er. 1 his was. iiowever, a solitary instance 
of violence; his general conduct leewards Lad\ .\rdagh, though at 
no lime bordering upon the uxorious, was certainly kind and 
respeclfid, and he was moie than repaid in the fer^ent attachment 
which .she bore him in return. 

Some short time after this s* range interview between Sir Robert 
and Lady Arciagh: one night after the family had retired to bed, 
and when everything had been quiet for some time, the bell of 
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Sir Robert's dressing-room rang suddenly and violently; the ring- 
ing was repeated again and again at still shorter intervals, and with 
increasing violence, as if the j>erson who pulled the bell was agi- 
tated by the presence of some terrifying and imminent danger. 
A servant named Donovan was the first to answer it; lie threw on 
his clothes, and hurried to the room with haste proportioned to 
the urgenc7 *he call. 

Sir Robert had selected for fiis private room an apartment, re- 
mote from the bed-chambers of the castle, most of which lay in tlie 
more modem j>arts of the mansion, and secured at its entrance by 
a double door; as the servant opened the first of these, Sir Robert's 
bell again sounded with a longer and louder peal; the inner door 
resisted his efforts to open it; but after a few violent struggles, not 
having been perfectly secured or owing to the inadequancy of the 
bolt itself, it gave way, and the servant rushed into the apartment, 
advancing several paces before he could recovei- hirnseli. As he 
entered, he heard Sir Robert’s voice exclaiming louilly “wait with- 
out, do not come in \et; ’ but the prohibition came tcK> late. Near 
a low’ truckle-bed, upon which Sir Robert sometimes slept, for he 
was a whimsical man, in a large arm chair, sate, or rather lounged, 
the forai of the valet, Jacc[ue; his arms folded, and his heels 
stretched forward on the floor so as fully to exhibit his misshapen 
legs, his head thrown back, and his eyes (ixed upon his master with 
a look of indescribable defiance and derision, while, as if to add to 
the strange insolence of his attitude and expi cession, he had placed 
upon his head the black cloth cap which it was his habit to wear. 

Sir Robert was standing before him at the distance of several 
yards in a posture expressive of despair, terror, and what might be 
called an agony of humility. He waved his hand twice or thrice, as 
if to dismiss the servant, who, however, remained fixed on the spot 
where he had first stood; and then, as if forgetting every thing but 
the agony within him, he pressed his clenched hands on his cold 
damp brow', and clashed away the heavy clrop.s that gathered chill 
and thickly there, faccpie broke the silence, 

“Donovan,” said he, “shake up that drone and drunkard, darl- 
ton; tell him that his mastci directs that the travelling carriage 
shall be at the door w’ithin half an hour.” 

The servant paused as if in doubt as to what he should do; but 
his scruples were resolved by Sir Robert’s saying hurriedly, “Go, 
go, do whatever he directs; his commands are mine, tell Carlton 
the same.” 

The servant hurried to obey, and in about half an hour the 
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carriage was at the door, and Jacque having directed the coachman 

to drive to li n, a small town at about the distance of twelve 

miles, the nearest point, however, at which post horses could be 
obtained, stept into the vehicle which accordingly quitted the 
castle immediately. 

Although it was a fine moonlight night, the carriage made its 
way but slowly, and after the lapse of two hours, the travellers had 
arrived at a point about eight miles from the castle, at which the 
road strikes through a desolate and heathy flat, sloping up, dis- 
tantly at either sitlc into bleak undulatory hills, in w'hose mono- 
tonous sweep the imagination beholds the heaving of some dark 
sluggish sea, arrested in its first commotion by some preternatural 
jKjwer; it is a glcxmiy and divested spot: there is neither tree nor 
liabitaiion near it: its monotony is unbroken, except by here and 
there the grey front of a rock peering above the heath, and the 
effect is rendered )et more dreary and sjiectral by the exaggerated 
anti misty shadows width the moon casts along the sloping sides 
of the hills. When they hatl gainetl about the centre of this tract, 
(Carlton, the coathnian, was surprised to see a figure standing, at 
some distance in advance, immediately beside the road, and still 
more so when, on coming up, he observed that it was no other than 
ihc jxTson whom he believed to be at that moment quietly seated 
in the carriage: the coachman drew up, and nodding to him, the 
little valet exclaimed, ‘ Charlton, 1 have got the start of you, the 
roads are hea\y, so 1 shall even take caie of myself the rest of the 
way: do sc^ii make your way back as best \ou can: and 1 shall follow 
my own nose: ” so sa\ing he chucked a purse into the lap of the 
coachman, and lurni^’g oil at a right angle with the road he began 
to move rapidl) away in the direction of the dark ridge, that 
lowered in the distance. I'lie sc'iTani watched him until he was lost 
in the shadowy ha/e of night: and neither he nor any of the in- 
mate's ol the castle saw Jaccjuc again. His disap[>earance, as might 
ha\e been expected, dicl not cause any regret among the servants 
and de|H*ndants at the castle: and LacU Ardagh dicl not attempt 
to conceal her delight; but with Sir Robert matteis were ditlerc'iit: 
lor two or three da)s subseciuent to this event, he confined himself 
to his room; and when he did return to his ordinary occupations, 
it was with a glcK>m\ inditleinue which showed that he did so 
more from habit than Irom any interest he felt in them: he ap- 
|)eaicd from that moment unaccountably and strikingly changed, 
and thenceforward walked thiough life as a thing from which he 
could derive neither profit nor pleasure. His temper. huwe\ci, so 
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far t’roin growing; waywarti or morose, betamt*. tlioiigli gloomy, 
very, almost unnaturally, plaeiil and lold; but bis spirits totally 
failed, and he became silent and abstrai ted. 

rhese sombre habits of mind, as might have been antic i])ated, 
ver) materially allected the gay housekeeping ol the castle: and the 
dark and melancholy spirit of its master, seemed to liave commu- 
nicated itself to the very domestics, almost to the very walls of the 
mansion. Sexeral \ears rolled on in this way. and the sounds ol 
mirth and wassail had long been strangers to the castle, when Sir 
Robert recpiested his lady, to her great astonishment, to invite 
some twent\ or thirty oi their Iriends to spend the (Jiristmas. 
which was fast approaching, at the castle. Lady Aiclagh gladly 
complied, and Iut sister Mary, who still continuecl unman ied, and 

Lad) 1) were ol course included in the imitations. Lady 

Ardagh had iec|uested her sisters to set ioiward as early as possible, 
in order that she might enjoy a little of their society belore the 
arrival ol the other guests; and in compliance with this lecpiest 
the) leli Dublin almost iininediatel) upon leceiving the invita- 
tion, a little more than a week beloie the arrisal ol the lesti\al 
which was to be the period at which the whole [>ari) weie to 
muster. 

For expedition's sake it was aiiangcal that ih(‘) should post, 
while Lady 1) — ’.s groom was to lollow with her horsc*s; she taking 
with herscll her own maid and one male sc*i\ant. I'he) lell the 
cit) when the da) was considerabl) spent, and (onsec|uentl) made 
but thiee stages in the lust da); upon the seiond, at .d)out eight 
in thee\ening, the) luid reached the town ol K - — k, disttint about 

Idtcen miles Irom Ciastle Aidagh. Mere owing to .Miss F d s 

great fatigue, she basing been lor a considerable time in a vei) 
delicate state ol health, it was detcTinined to pul u|) lot the night. 
I he), accord ingl), took |K>ssession ol the best sitting ichhu which 
the inn commanded, and L.id) 1) - reimiined in it to direct and 
urge the |)repaiations tor some telieshmeni, which the latigues of 
the da) had rendered neiessai), while her )ounger sister retiied 
U) her bed-chamber to i(!st there lor a little time, as the parlour 
(ommanded ncj such luxuiy as a .scjfa. 

Miss F d was, as I have already stated, at this tim**, in very 

delicate health; and upon this occasion the exhaustion of fatigue, 
and the dreary badness oi the weather, combined to depress her 

spirits. Lady D had not been left long to herselt, when the 

door communicating with the passage was abruptly o|x;ned, and 
her sister Mary entered in a state of great agitation; site sate clown 
pale and trembling upon one ol the chairs, and it was not until 
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a copious flood of tears had relieved her, that she became suffi- 
ciently calm to relate the cause of her excitement and distress. It 
was simply this. Almost immediately upon lying down upon the 
bed she sank into a feverish and unrefreshing slumber; images of 
all grotesque shapes and startling colours flitted before her sleeping 
fancy with all the rapidity and variety of the changes in a kaleido- 
scope. At length, as she described it, a mist seemed to interpose 
itself between her sight and the ever-shifting scenery which sported 
before her imagination, and out of this cloudy shadow, gradually 
emerged a figure whose back seemed turned towards the sleeper; 
it was that of a lady, who, in perfect silence, was expressing as far 
as pantomimic gesture (ould, by wringing her hands, and throwing 
her hea<l from side to side, in the manner of one who is exhausted 
by the over indulgence, by the very sickness and impatience of 
grief, the extremity of misery. For a long time she sought in vain to 
catch a glimpse of the face of the apparition, who thus seemed to 
stir and live before her. Hut at length the figure seemed to move 
with an air of authority, as if about to gi\e directions to some 
inferior, and in doing so, it turned its head so as to display, w’ith a 
ghastly distinctness, the features of Lady Arclagh, pale as death, 
with her daik liair all dishevelled, and her eyes dim and sunken 
w'ith weeping. 'Hie revulsion of feeling wiiich Miss F d ex- 

perienced at this disclosure — for up to that point she had con- 
templated the ap{>earance rather with a sense of curiosity and of 
interest, than of any thing deeper — w^as so horrible, that the shock 
awoke her perfectly. She sat up in the bed, and looked fearful!) 
around the room, which was impel fee tly lightc'd by a single candle 
burning dimly, as if .die almost expected to see the reality of hei 
dreadful \ision lurking in .some corner of the chamber. Her fears 
were, howeser, xerifu'd, though not in the way she expected: yet 
in a manner sufficient 1\ hoirible — lor she had hardly time to 
breathe and to collect her thoughts, when she heard, or thought 
she heard, the xoice ol her sister, Lady Ardagh, sometimes sobbing 
violently, and sometimes almost shric?king as if in terror, and aill- 
ing upon her and Lady D , with the most imploring earnest- 

ness of despair, for God’s sake to lose no time in coming to her. 
All this was so horribly distinct, that it seemed as if the mourner 

w'as standing within a fexv yards of the spot w'here Miss F d lay. 

She sprang from the bed, and leaving the candle in the room be- 
hind her, she made her way in the dark through the passage, the 
voice still following her, until as she arrived at the door of the 
sitting-room it seemed to die away in low' sobbing. 

As soon as Miss F d was tolerably recovered, she declared 
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her determination to proceed directly, and without further loss of 
time to Castle Ardagh. It was not without much difficulty that 

Lady D at length prevailed upon her to consent to remain 

where they then were, until morning should arrive, when it was to 
be expected that the young lady would be much refreshed by at 
least remaining quiet for the night, even though sleep were out of 

the question. Lady D was convinced, from the nervous and 

feverish symptoms which her sister exhibited, that she had already 
done too mucli, and was more than ever satified of the necessity of 
prosecuting the journey no furtl'er upon that day. After some time 
she persuaded her sister to return to her room, wliere she remained 
with her until she had gone to bed, and appeared comparatively 

composed. Lady D then returned to the parlour, and not 

finding herself sleepy, she remained sitting l)y the fire. I ler solitude 
was a second time broken in u|>on, by the entrance ol her sister, 
who now appeared, if possible, more agitated tlian before. She said 

that Lady D had not long left the room, when she was roused 

by a repetition of the same wailing ami lamentations, accompanied 
by the wildest and most agonized supplic ations that no time sliould 
be lost in coming to Castle Ardagh, and all in her sister’s voi( c, and 
uttered at the same proximity as before. I'his time the voice had 
followed her to the very door of the sitting rcK)m, and until she 
closed it, seemed to pour forth its cries and sobs at the very thresh- 
old. 

Miss F d now most positively declared that nothing should 

prevent her proceeding instantly to the castle, adding that it Lady 

D would not accompany her, she would go on by herself. 

Superstitious feelings are at all times more oi less contagious, and 
the last century aflorded a soil much more congenial to their 

growth than the present. Lady D was so far allcrcted by her 

.sister's terrors, that she became, at least, uneasy: and seeing that 
her sister w'as immoveably determined upon setting forward im- 
mediately, she consented to accompany her foithwith. After a 
slight delay, fresh horses were procured, and the two ladies and 
their attendants renewed their journey, with stiong injunctions to 
the driver to cpiicken their rate of travelling as much as possible, 
and promises of reward in case oi his doing so. 

Roads w'cre then in a much worse condition throughout the 
south, even than they now are; and the fifteen miles wdiich modern 
posting would have pas.sed in little more than an hour and a half, 
were not completed even with every {>ossiblc exertion in twice the 

time. Mi.ss F d had been nervously restle.ss during the journey. 

Her head had been out at the carriage window every minute; and 
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as they approached the entrance to the castle demesne, which lay 
about a mile from the building, her anxiety began to communicate 
itself to her sister. 1 he postillion had just dismounted, and was 
endeavouring to open the gate — at that lime a necessary trouble; 
for in the middle of the last century, |x>rier’s lodges were not 
common in tlie south ol Ireland, and locks and keys almost un- 
known. He had just succeeded in rolling back the heavy oaken 
gate, so as to admit the vehicle, when a mounted servant rode 
rapidly down the avenue, and rli awing up at the carriage, asked of 
the postillion who the parts were; and on hearing, he rode round 

to the carriage window, and handcMl in a note which Lady D 

received. Hy ih(‘ assistance ol one ol the coach-lamps they succeeded 
in dec iphering it. It was sc lawled in great agitation, and ran thus — 

My Ih'tir Si\trr -ms dtun hath , — In Ciod's name lose no lime. 

I am frightened and mi'‘ei.il)le: I cannot explain all till you come. I am 
loo much teriificcl lo wiite coltcreiitls: hut understand me — hasten — do 
not waste a minute. I am ah aid mux will come too late. E. \. 

riu* scrsani could tcdl nothing more than that the castle was in 
great coniusion, and that Ladv Ardagh had been erving bitterly 
all the night. Sir Robert was peilectly well. Altogether at a loss as 
to the cause ol Ladv Aidagh's great distress, ihev urged their way 
up the steep and broken avenue which wound through the crowd- 
ing trees, whose wild and groiescjue branches. lujw siripi and naked 
by the blasts ol winter, stretched drearily across the road. As the 
carriage chew up in the aiea belore the door, the anxiety of the 
ladies almost amouniei! to sickness: and scarcely waiting for the 
a.ssistaiue ol their iiliendant, they spr.mg to the ground, and in an 
instant stcHnl at the castle door. From within were distinctly audi- 
ble the sounds ol lamentation and weeping, and the suppressed 
liuin of voices as it oi those endc'avouring lo soothe the mourner. 

The door was .speedily opened, and when the ladies entered, the 
first object which met their view was their sister. Lady Ardagh. 
sitting on a form in the hall, weeping and wringing her hands in 
deep agony. Beside her stoc:)d two old, wiinered crones, who were 
each endeavouring in their ovvn way to administer consolation, 
without even knowing or caring what the subject of her grief 
might be. 

Immediately on Lady Ardagh’s seeing her sisters, she started up, 
fell on their necks, and kissed them again and again without 
speaking, and then taking them each by a hand, still weeping 
bitterly, she led them into a small room adjoining the hall, in 
which burned a light, and having closed the door, she sat down 
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between them. After th;inking them for the Ii;istc they had made, 
she j)roeeeded to tell them, in words iiieoherent Irom agitation, 
that Sir Robert had in private, and in the most solemn manner, 
told her that he should die upon that night, and that he had 
occupied himself during the evening in giving minute directions 
respecting the arrangements of his funeral. Lady I) here sug- 

gested the possibility of his labouring under the hallucinations ol a 
fever; but to this Lady Ardagh quickly replied, 

“Oh! no, no! would to (iod 1 coidd think it. Oh! no. no! wail 
till )ou have seen him. There is a frightful calmness about all he 
says and does; and his directions are all so clear, and his mind so 
perfectly collected, it is impossible', ejuite impossible;’* and she 
wept )et more bitterly. 

At that momeiu Sir Robert’s voice was heard in issuing some 
directions, as he came down stairs; and Lady Ardagh exclaimed, 
hurriedh — 

“(io now and see him yourself; he is in the hall.’’ 

Lady D accordingly went out into the hall, where Sir Robert 

met her; and saluting her with kind |K>liteness. he said, alter a 
pause — 

“You are come upon a melancholy mission - the house is in 
great confusion, aiul some ol its inmatc^s in considerable grief.’’ 
He tocjk her hand, and looking fixedly in her lacc‘, continued — 
“1 shall not live to see tomorrow’s sun shine.’’ 

“You are ill, sir, 1 have no doubt.’’ replied she: “but I .im very 
certain we shall see you much better to-moiiow, and still better the 
day following.” 

“1 am not ill, sister, ” replied he: “Feel my temples, thev are cool: 
lay your finger to in) pulse, its throb is slow and tcanperaie. 1 never 
w'as more perfectly in health, and )ct do I know that ere three 
hours be past, I shall be no more.” 

“Sir, sir,” said she, a gcjod deal staitled, but wishing to concc^al 
the impression which the calm solemnity ol his mannei had, in Iut 
own despite, made u\xm her, “Sir, you should not jest; you should 
not even speak lightly upon such subjects. You trifle with wliat is 
sacred — you aie sporting with the best aflec tions ol your wife — ’’ 

“Stay, my good lady.” said he; “if when this c lock shall strike the 
hour of three, 1 shall be anything but a helpless clod, then upbraid 
me. Pray return now to ycjur sister. Lady Ardagh is, indeed, much 
to be pitied; but what is past cannot now be helped. 1 have now' a 
few papers tcj arrange, and some to destroy. I shall see you and 
Lady Ardagh before my death; try to compose her — her sufferings 
distress me much; but what is past cannot now be mended." 
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Thus saying he went up siairs. and Lady D returned to the 

room where her sisters were silting. 

“VVell,'’ exclaimed Lady Ardagh, as she re entered, *‘is it not so? 
—do you still doubt?— do you think there is any hopp)” 

I.ady D was silent. 

“Oh! none, none, none,” continued she; “I see, I see you are 
eonvinced,” and she wrung her hands in bitter agony. 

“My dear sister,” said Lady D , “there is, no doubt, some- 

thing strange in all that has appeared in this matter; but still I 
cannot but hope that there ma\ be something deceptive in all the 
apparent calmness ol Sir Robert. 1 still must believe that some 
latent fever has affected his mind, as that owing to the state of 
nervous depression into which he has been sinking, some trivial 
occurrence has been converted, in his disordered imagination, into 
an augury forebcKling his immediate dissolution.” 

In such suggestions, unsatisfactory even to those who originated 
them, and doidily so to her whom they were intended to comfort, 

more than two hours passed; and Lady D was beginning to 

hope that the fated term might elapse without the occurrence of 
any tragical esent, when Sir Robert entered the room. On coming 
in, he placed his finger with a warning gesture u{X)n his lips, as if 
to enjoin silence: and then having successively pressed the hands 
of his two sisters-in-law, he stooped over the almost lifeless form 
of his lady, and twice pressed her cold, pale forehead with his lips, 
and then passed motionlessly out of the room. 

Lady 1) followed to the door, ^aw him take a candle in the 

hall, and walk delibc» iicJn up the stairs. Stimulated by a feeling 
of horrible curiosits, she continued to follow^ him at a distance. 
She .saw him enter his own private room, and heard him close and 
lock the door after him. Continuing to follow him as far as she 
could, she placed hersell at the door of the chamber, as noiselessly 
as possible; where after a little lime, she was joined by her two 

sisters, Lad\ Ardagh and .Mi.ss F d. In breathless silence they 

listened to what should pa.ss within. I’hey distinctly heard Sir 
Robert pacing up and down the room for some lime; and then, 
after a pause, a sound as il some one had thrown himself heavily 

upon the bed. At this moment Lady 1) . forgetting that the 

door had been .secured within, turned the handle for the purpose 
of entering; .sc^ine one from the inside, close to the door, said, 
“Hush! hush! * Fhe same lady, now much alaniied, knocked 
violently at the' door — there was no answer. She knocked again 
more violently, with no further succes.s. Lady Ardagh, now uttering 
a piercing shriek, sank in a .swoon upon the floor. I'hree or four 
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servants, alarniecl by the noise, now hurried up stairs, and Lady 
Ardagh was carried apparently lifeless to her own chamber. I'hcy 
then, after having kiimked long and loudly in vain, applied them- 
selves to forcing an entrance into Sir Robert’s room. After resisting 
some violent elForts, the door at length gave way, and all entered 
the room nearly together. I'here was a single candle burning u|)on 
a table at the far end of the apartment; anil stretched uj)on the bed 
lay Sir Robert Ardagh. He was a corpse — the eyes were open — no 
convulsion had passed over the feati res, or distorted the limbs — it 
seemed as if the soul had sped from the body without a struggle to 
remain there. On touching the body it was found to be cold as day 
— all lingering of the vital heat had lelt it. I'hey i losed the ghastly 
eyes of the corpse, and leaving it to the care of those who seem to 
consider it a privilege of their age and sex to gloat over the re- 
volting spectacle ol death in all its stages, they returned to Lady 
4\rdagh, now a widow. Lhe party assembled at the lastle, but the 
atmosphere was tainted with death. Ciriel there was not niuih, but 
awe and panic were expressed in every hue. I he guests talked in 
whispers, and the serxants walked on tiptoe, as if alraid ol the very 
noise ol their own footsteps. 

I'he funeral was (ondiuted almost with splendoui. The body 
having been tonveyed, in lompliaiue with Sir Robert’s last direi’ 
tions, to Dublin, was there laid within the aiuieiu walls ol S.iini 
Audoen’s Cdiurih — where 1 ha\e read the epitaph, telling the age 
and titles ol the departed dust. Neither painteil esiuliheon, nor 
marble .slab, ha\c seised to rescue Irom oblivion the story ol the 
dead, wdiose very name will eie long moidder Irom their tracery — 

Kt sunt siia l.ita sepulchris.* 

The events which 1 have recorded are not imaginary. Lhey are 
Facts; and there lives one whose authority none woidd venture to 
question, who could vindicate the accuiacy ol evety statement 
which I have set down, and that, tcK>, with all the c in umstantiality 
of an eye witness.f 

® This prophesy has .since been ri'alised; for the aisle in which Sir Robert’s 
remains were laid, has been siilFered to fall completely to decay; and the 
tomb which marked his grave, and other monuments mon* curious, form now 
one indistinguishabh; mass of rubbish. 

tThis paper, from a memorandum, I find to have been written in 1803. 

The lady to whom allusion is made, I believe to be .Miss .Mary F <1. She 

never married, and survived both her sistcTS, living to a very advanced age. 



An Account of Some Strange 
Disturbances in Aungier Street 


It is not worth telling, this story of mine — at least, not worth 
writing. Told, indeed, as 1 have sometimes been called upon to tell 
it, to a circle of intelligent and eager faces, lighted up by a good 
after-dinner fire on a winter's evening, with a cold wind rising and 
wailing outside, and all snug and cosy within, it has gone off — 
though 1 say it, who should not —indifferent well. But it is a 
venture to do as you would have me. Pen, ink, and paper are cold 
vehicles for the marvellous, and a ‘‘reader” decidedly a more 
critical animal than a “listener.” If, however, you can induce your 
friends to read it after nightfall, and when the fireside talk has run 
for a while on thrilling tales of shapeless terror; in short, if you 
will secure me the tnollia trrnpora fandi, I will go to my work, and 
say my say, with bf.ter heart. Well, then, these conditions pre- 
sup|x>scd, I shall waste no more words, but tell you simply how it 
all happened. 

My cousin (Tom Ludlow) and I studied medicine together. 
I think he would have succeeded, had he stuck to the profession; 
but he preferred the Olhurch, jxx>r fellow, and died early, a sacrifice 
to contagion, contracted in the noble discharge of his duties. For 
my present purpose, I say enough of his character when I mention 
that he was of a sedate but frank and cheertiil nature; very exact 
in his observance of truth, and not by any means like myself — of 
an excitable or nervous temperament. 

My Uncle Ludlow— Tom s father— while we were attending 
lectures, purchased three or four old houses in Aungier Street, one 
of which was unoicupied. Hr resided in the country, and Tom 
proposed that we should lake up our abode in the untenanted 
house, so long as it should continue uiilet; a move which would 
accomplish the double end of settling us nearer alike to our 
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lecture-rooms and to our amusements, and of relieving us from 
the weekly charge of rent for our lodgings. 

Our furniture was very scant — our whole equipage remarkably 
modest and primitive; and, in short, our arrangemeius pretty 
nearly as simple as those of a bivouac. Our new plan was, therefore, 
executed almost as soon as conceived. The front drawing-room was 
our sitting-room. I had the bedroom over it, and Tom the back 
bedroom on the same floor, which nothing could have induced me 
to occupy. 

The house, to begin with, was a very old one. It had been, 1 
believe, newly fronted about fifty years before; but with this ex- 
ception, it had nothing modern about it. The agent who bought it 
and looked into the titles for my uncle, told me that it was sold, 
along with much other forfeited property, at Chichester House, 
I think, in 1702; and had belonged to Sir rhomas 1 lackct, who was 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in James II.*s time. How old it was then, 
1 can't say; but, at all e\ cuts, it had seen years and changes enough 
to have contracted all that mysterious and saddened air, at once 
exciting and depressing, which belongs to most old mansions. 

There had been vciy little, done in the way ol modernising 
details; and, perhaps, it was better so; for there was something 
queer and by-gone in the very walls and ceilings — in the shape of 
doors and w’indows — in the odd diagonal site ol the diimney-pieces 
— in the beams and ponderous cornices — not to mention the 
singular solidity of all die woodwork, from the banisters to the 
window-frames, which ho|>elcssly defied disguise, and would have 
emphatically proclaimed their anticiuity thiougli an> (onceivable 
amount of mcKlern finery and varnish. 

An effort had, indeed, been made, to the extent of papering the 
drawing-rooms; but somehow, the paper looked r.iw and out ol 
keeping; and the old w^oman, who kept a little dirt-pie of a shop 
in the lane, and whose daughter — a girl of two and filty — was our 
solitary handmaid, coming in at sunrise, anti chastely receding 
again as soon as she had made all ready lor tea in our state apart- 
ment; — this woman, I say, remcml)ered it, when old Judge Hor- 
rocks (who, having earned the reputation of a particularly “hang- 
ing juclge," ended by hanging himself, as the coroner’s jury found, 
under an impulse of “temporary insanity,” with a thild's skipping- 
rope, over the massive old bannisters) resided there, entertaining 
go^ company, with fine venison and rare old port. In those 
halcyon days, the drawing-rooms were hung with gilded leather, 
and, I dare say, cut a gotxl figure, for they were really spacious 
rooms. 
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The bedrooms were wainscoted, but the front one was not 
gloomy; and in it the cosiness of antiquity quite overcame its 
sombre associations. JUit the back bedroom, with its two queerly- 
placed melancholy windows, staring vacantly at the foot of the bed, 
and with the shadowy recess to be found in most old houses in 
Dublin, like a huge ghostly closet, which, from congeniality of 
temperament, had amalgamated with the bedchamber, and dis- 
solved the partition. At night-time, this “alcove” — as our “maid” 
was wont to call it^ — had, in ni\ eves, a .specially sinister and sug- 
gestive character, ^roin’s distant and solitaiy candle glimmered 
vainly into its clarkiu'ss. Tfirrc it was alwass overlooking him — 
akvajs itself iinpc^netrable. Hut this was only part of the effect. 
'The whole room was. 1 can't tell hc>w, repulsive to me. There was, 
I suppose, in its |noportions and features, a latent discord — a 
certain mystericjus and indescrifrable relation, which jarred in- 
distinctly upon some seciet sense of the fitting and the safe, and 
raised indefinable .suspicions and apprehensions of the imagina- 
tion. On the wfiole, as 1 beg.m b\ .sa\ing, nothing could have 
induced me tcj pass a nigtu alone in it. 

I had ne\ei pretendcMl to conceal frcjiu poor Tom my super- 
stitious weakness; and he, on the other hand, most unaflectedly 
i idic ided m\ lienioi s. The sceptic was, however, destined to receive 
.1 lesson, as \ou shall Ikmi'. 

We had not been vers long in occuj)ation of oui respective 
dormitoiies, when I bi‘g.ui to complain of uneasy nights and 
disturfred slcej). I w.is, I suppo.se, the more impatient under this 
annoNance, as I wa^ usualh .i sound sleeper, and by no means 
prone to niglit mares. It was now. howeser, m\ destiny, instead of 
enjosing m\ c usiomarx icpose, e\ers night to “sup full of horrors.” 
Afiei a preliminaiN course of disagreeable and fiightful dreams, 
my troubles took a definite form, and the s.une vision, without an 
appreciable \ariation in a single detail, \isiied me at least (on an 
average*) e\er\ second night in the week. 

Now. this dre.iin, nightmare, or infernal illusion — which you 
plca.se- of which I was the miserable spoil, was on this wise:— 

1 saw, oi thought 1 saw. with the most abominable distinctness, 
altliougfi at the time in profound darkness. c\cry article c^f furni- 
ture and accidental arrangement of the chamber in which 1 lav. 
rhis. as you know, is incidental to ordinaiw nightmare. AVell, 
while in this claiivoxant condiiicm. which seemed but the lighting 
up of the theatre in which was to be cxldbited the monotonous 
tableau of horror, which made my nights in.supporiiible. m\ atten- 
tion ituariabh became, 1 know not why, fixed upon the wiiulows 
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opposite the foot of my bed; and, iinifoimly vviih ihe same elfett, 
a sense of dreadful antieipatit>n always look slow bill siik* posses 
sion of me. 1 became somehow conscious of a son ol horiid liui 
undefined preparation going lorward in some unknown (pi.inei. 
and by some unknown agenc\ lor ni\ lorment; and, a her an 
interval, which always seemed lo me ol lire same lengih, a pid ne 
suddenly flew up to the window, i/here ii reaiiained li\ed, as it l)\ 
an electrical atiradion, and m\ discipline ol lioiioi rlien com 
menced, to last perhaps lor hours. I he piciiiie ihiis m\sceiiousI\ 
glued to the window-panes, was ihe portrait ol an old man. in a 
crimson llowered silk dressing gown, the lolds ol which 1 could 
now describe, with a countenance emboching a siiauge iiiixttiie 
of intellect, sensuality, and power, but withal sinister .ind lull ol 
malignant omen. His nose was hooked, like the beak ol a vulture: 
his eyes large, grey, and {irominent, and ligliied up with a more 
than mortal cnieltv and coldness. I hese ic*atuies were* surmouiiic*d 
by a crim.son velvet caj). the hair that peeped Irom under which 
w'as white with age, while the eyebrows ic*t«iined their original 
blackness. Well I remember every line, hue, and shadow ol that 
stony countenance, and well I may! I'he ga/e ol this hellish visage 
was fixed ujxm me, and mine retinned it with the me.xplicable 
fascination of nightmare, lor what appeared to me lo be hours ol 
agony. At last — 

The cock he cievv. away then Hew 

the fiend wlm Ihul enslaved me through the awiul watches ol the 
night; and, harassed and nervous, 1 rcjse tc^ the duties ol the day. 

1 had — I can’t say exactly why, but it may have been lioin the 
exquisite anguish and prolound impressions ol unearthly hoi rot, 
with which this strange phanta.smagoria was associated— an in- 
surmountable antipathy to desciibing the exact nature ol my 
nightly troubles to my Iriend and comrade. (Generally, however, 

1 told him that 1 was haunted by abominable dreams; and, true to 
the imputed materialism of medicine, we put our heads together 
to di.s[>el my honors, not by e.xorci.sm, but by a tonic. 

I will do this tonic justice, and liankly admit that the accursed 
portrait began to intermit its visits under its influence. What of 
that? Was this singular apparition — as lull ol character as of teiroi 
— therefore the crc*aiurc of iiiy fancy, or the invention of rny poor 
stomach? Was it, in shcjrt, subjettwv (ic> borrow the technical slang 
of the day) and not the palpable aggre.ssion and intrusion ol an 
external agent? I'hat, good Iriend, as we will both admit, by no 
means follows. The evil spirit, who enthralled my senses in the 
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shape of that portrait, may have been just as near me, just as 
ener^tHic, just as malignant, though I saw him not. What means 
the whole moral (ode ol revealed religion regarding the due keep- 
ing of our own bodies, soberness, temperance, etc.? here is an 
obvious connexion between the material and the invisible; the 
healthy tone ol the s\siem, and its unimpaired energy', may, for 
aught we can tell, guaid us against influences which would other- 
wise render life itself terrific. 'Ihe mesmerist and the electro-biol- 
ogist will fail uj)oti an average with nine patients out of ten — so 
may the evil spit it. Special conditions of the corporeal system are 
indispensable to the* production cjf ceitain spiritual phenomena. 
rhc‘ operation succeeds sometimes- -sometimes fails — that is all. 

1 found altei wards that m\ wcjuld-be sceptical companion had 
his iioubles loo But ol these I knew nothing yet. One night, for a 
wonder. I was sleeping soundh. when I was roused by a step on 
the lc)l)b\ outside inv loom, followed by the loud clang of what 
tiirtic‘d out to be a huge biass c aiicilcwtic k, flung witli all his force 
b\ poor 1(1111 Ludlow over the banisters, and tattling with a re- 
bound down the second llight of stairs: and almost concurrently 
with this, lom burst open mv door, and bounced into my room 
backwaids. in ,i state ol e\ti aordinary agitation. 

I had jumped out ol bed and clutched him by the arm before 
I had ,mv distinct idcM ol mv own whereabouts. 1‘herc we w’ere — 
in out .shiits- standing bclore the open door — staring through the 
gre.it old banistei opposite, .it the lobby window, through which 
the sic kly light of a cloudc'd moon w'as gleaming. 

“What’s the matte- l oin? What’s the matter with you? What 
tlie devil's the m.ittei with you. rom? ” I demanded shaking him 
with nervous impatience. 

lie took .1 long bie,iih beloie he answered me, and then it w’as 
not veiy coheienth. 

“It’s nothing, nothing at all— did 1 speak? — what did 1 say? — 
wheie’s the candle. Richaid? It’s dark; I -I had a candle! ” 

“Yes, claik enough." 1 said; “but what's the matter." — what is it." 
- -wh\ don’t voii speak, rom?-— have m-u lost your wits.-' — what is 
the matter? ’ 

“ I he matter?- -oh, it is all over. It must have been a dream — 
nothitig at all but a dteam -dcnri you think so? It could not be 
anything more than a dream." 

“Of (oursr” said I. lecling uiuommonly nervous, “it u'as a 
dream." 

“I thouglit, ’’ he said, “there was a man in my room, and — and 
1 jumped out ol bed: and — and — where’s the candle?" 
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“In your room, most likely/* 1 said, “shall I go and bring it?** 

“No; stay here — don’t go; it*s no matter — don*t, 1 tell you; it 
was all a dream. Bolt the door, Dick; I’ll stay here with you — 1 feel 
neiT’ous. So, Dick, like a good fellow, light )oiir candle and open 
the window — 1 am in a shocking state.” 

1 did as he asked me, and robing himself like (h aiiiiaile in one 
of my blankets, he seated himself close beside my bed. 

Every body knows how contagious is fear of all sorts, but more 
especially that particular kind ot fear under which poor 'Eom was 
at that moment labouring. 1 would not have heard, nor 1 believe 
would he have recapitulated, just at that moment, for halt the 
world, the details of the hideous vision which had so unmanned 
him. 

“Don’t mind telling me anything about your nonsensical dieam, 
Tom,’’ said 1, atlccting contempt, really in a panic; “let us talk 
about something else; but it is cjuite plain that this diity old house 
disagrees with us both, and hang me it 1 stay liere any longer, to l^e 
pestered with indigestion and — and — bad nights, so we may as 
well look out for lodgings — don’t you think so? — at once.’’ 

'Eom agreed, and, alter an inteixal, said — 

**1 have been thinking, Richard, that it is a long time siiue 1 
saw my father, and 1 h;i\e m;ide up iny mind to go down tomorrow 
and return in a day or two, and you can take rooms lor us in the 
meantime.’’ 

1 fancied that this resolution, otniously the result ol the \ision 
which had so protoundly scared him, would probably \anish next 
morning with the damps and shadows ol night. But I was mistaken. 
Off went l oin at peep ot day to the country, having agreed that so 
soon as 1 had sec tired suitable lodgings, 1 was to recall him by lettei 
from his visit to my Uncle Ludlow. 

Now, anxious as 1 was to change my (piarters, it so happened, 
owing to a .series ol petty procrastinations and accidents, that 
nearly a week ela]>sed betoie my bargain was made and my letter 
of recall on the wing to rom; and, in the meantime, a trifling 
adventure m two had cKcuried to your humble .servant, whicli, 
absurd as they rmw appear, dimini.shed by distance, did certainly 
at the time ser\e to whet my appetite lor change consich^rably. 

A night or twc3 after the departure of my comrade, I was sitting 
by my bedroom fire, the door locked, and the ingredients of a 
tumbler of hot whisky-punch upon the cra/y spider-table; Icjr, as 
the best mode ol keeping the 

Black spirits and white. 

Blue spirits and grey. 
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with whi(h 1 was environed, at bay, I had adopted the practice 
rcconiniendcd by the wisdom of my ancestors, and “kept my spirits 
up by pouring spirits down.’* I had ihrowm aside my volume of 
Anatomy, and was treating myself by way of a tonic, preparatory to 
iny piindi and bed, to halt-a-do/en pages-of the Spectator, when 1 
heard a step on the Higin of stairs descending from the attics. It 
was two o’clock, and the streets wc*re as silent as a churchyard — the 
sounds weie, therelore, perlcxtly distinct. I'hcre was a slow, heavy 
tread, characterised by tlie emphasis and deliberation of age, de- 
scending by the narrow staircase from above; and, what made the 
sound more singulai. it was plain that the feet which produced it 
were periectly bate, measui ing the descent wdth something between 
a pound and a flop, \eiy ugh to hear. 

1 knew cjuite well that m\ attendant had gone away many hours 
before, and that nobods but mssell had any business in the hou.se. 
It was (juite plain also that the pel son who was coming down stairs 
had no intention whaie\et ol concealing his movements; but, on 
the contraiN, appealed disposed to make even more noise, and 
proceed nioie deliberateh, than was at all necessary. When the step 
reached the loot ol the staiis outside ms room, it seemed to stop; 
and f expected e\ei\ moment to see my door open spontaneously, 
and give admission to the original ol m\ detested portrait. I was, 
howeser, relie\ed in a lew seconds b) healing the#dcscein renewed, 
just in the same manner, upon the staircase leading down to the 
drawing-rooms, and ihenc(\ .dier another pause, ciown the next 
Might, and so on to the hall, whence I heard no more. 

Now. by the time the* nouiicI had ci'ased. I was wound up. as they 
sav, to a \erN unple.i ant pilch of exc iieineiit. 1 listened, but there 
was not a stir. 1 sc rewc'd up m\ courage to a decisive experiment — 
opcMied in\ door, .nul in a stentorian voice bawled over the baiiLs- 
teis, ••\Vho s theie>” 1 here was no answer but the ringing of m\ 
own \oic c through the einpi\ old house. — no renewal of the move- 
ment; nothing, in shoii. iogi\e niv unpleasant sensations a definite 
diiection. I heie is. I think, something most disagreeably disen- 
chanting in the' sound ol oiu*’s own \oice under such circumstances, 
exerted in solitude, and in \ain. It redcHibled my sense of isolation, 
and mv nii.sgivings increased on perceiving that the door, which 1 
(eriaiiih thought 1 had lelt open, was closed behind me; in a vague 
alarm, lest ni\ retrc'ai should be cut oil, 1 got again into my room 
as cjuickly as I could, where 1 remained in a state of imaginary 
blockade, and veiN uiuomlonable indeed, till morning. 

Next night brought no return of my barefooted fellow-lodger; 
but the night following, being in my bed, and iii the dark some- 
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where, I suppose, about the same hour as before. 1 distinctly heard 
the old fellow again descending from the garrets. 

This time 1 had had my punch, and the morale of the garrison 
was consequently excellent. I jumped out of bcil, clutched the 
poker as 1 passed the expiring fire, and in a moment was upon the 
lobby, rhe sound had ceased by this lime — the dark and chill were 
discouraging; and. guess my horror, when 1 saw, or thought 1 saw, 
a black monster, whciher in the shape of a man or a bear 1 could 
not say, standing, with its back to tlie wall, on the lobby, facing me, 
with a pair of great greenish e\es shining dimly out. Now, I must 
be frank, and confess that ihe cupbc3ard which displaced our plates 
and cups stood just there, though at the moment 1 did not rc.'collec t 
it. At the same time 1 must honestly say, that making every allow- 
ance for an excited imagination, 1 never could satisly myself that I 
was made the dupe of my own fancy in this matter; lor this appari- 
tion, after one or two shil tings of shapc\ as if in the ac t ol inc ipient 
translormation, began, as it seemed on second thoughts, to advance 
upon me in its original iorm. From an instinc t ol let ror ratlier than 
of courage, I hurled the poker, with all my force, at its head; and 
to the music ol a horrid crash made my wa\ into m) room, and 
double-locked the door, rhen, in a minute more*, 1 heard the 
horrid bare feel walk down the stairs, till the sound ceased in the 
hall, as on the former occ.ision. 

If the apparition ol the night belore w.ts an ocidar delusion ol 
my fancy sporting with the daik outlines ol our cupboaid, and il 
its Imrrid eses were nothing but a pair ol inverted t(*acu|)s, I had, 
at all events, the satis.iction ol having launched the poker with 
admirable elfect, and in true ‘‘lancy ’ phrase, “knocked its two 
daylights into one, ’ as the commingled Itagments of my tea-service 
testified. 1 did my best to gather comlort and courage liom these 
evidences; but it wc3idcl not do. And then what could 1 say ol those 
horrid bare leet, and the tegular tiamp, tramp, tianip, which 
measured the distance ol the entire stairc.ise through the solitude 
of my haunted dwelling, and at an hour when no good inlluence 
was stirring? (ionlounci ill — the whole allair was abominable. J 
was out of spirits, and dreaded the approaih ol night. 

It came, ushered omincjusly in witli a thunder-storm and dull 
torrents cjI depressing rain. F.arlier than usual the streets grew 
silent; and by twelve o'clock nothing but the comlortless pattering 
of the rain was to be heard. 

I made myself as snug as 1 could. I lighted tioo candles instead 
of one. I forswore bed, and held my.self in re:idiness lor a sally, 
candle in hand; for, coute qui (oulr, 1 was resolved to sec the 
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being, if visible at all, who troubled the nightly stillness of my 
mansion. I was fidgetty and nervous and tried in vain to interest 
myself with iny books. 1 walked up and down my room, whistling 
in turn martial and hilaiious music, and listening ever and anon 
for the dreaded noise. 1 sate down and stared at the square label 
on the solemn and reserved-looking black bottle, until "Flanagan 
& Co*s Best Old Malt Whisky" grew into a sort of subdued ac- 
lonipanimeni lo all the lantastic and horrible speculations which 
chased one another through my brain. 

Silence, meanwhile, grew more silent, and darkness darker. 1 
listened in vain for the iiimble of a vehicle, or the dull clamcmr 
of a distant row. 'I’here was nothing but the sound of a rising wind, 
which had succeeded the thunder-storm that had travelled over the 
Dublin mountains quite out of hearing. In the middle of this 
great city 1 began to led nnseli alone with nature, and Heaven 
knows what beside. My courage was ebbing. Punch, however, 
which makes beasts ol so many, made a man of me again — ^just in 
time to hc‘ar with tolerable neive and firmness the lumpy, flabby, 
naked feet deliberately descending the stairs again. 

1 took a candle, not without a iremour. As I crossed the floor I 
tried to extemporise a praser, but sto})ped short to listen, and 
never finished it. Fhe steps continued. I confess I hesitated for 
.some seconds at the door before I took heart of grate and opened 
it. W hen I peeped out the lobby was perfectly empty — there was 
no monster standing on the staircase: and as the detested sound 
cea.sed, 1 was leassurecl enough to venture forward nearly to the 
banisters. Horror of hoi rois! within a stair or two beneath the spot 
where 1 stocRl the eaithly tread smote the floor. My eye caught 
something in motion; it was about the si/e of Goliah's foot — it was 
grey, hea\y, and flapped with a dead weight from one step to 
another. As I am alive, it was ihe most monstrous grey rat 1 ever 
beheld or imagined. 

Sliakespc aie sass — "Soiiie men there are cannot abide a gaping 
pig, and some’ that are mad if they behold a cat." 1 went well-nigh 
out of my wits when 1 beheld this rtU; for, hnigh at me as you may, 
it fixed upon me, 1 ihouglit, a perfectly human expression of 
malice: and. as it shufllcMl about and looked up info my face almost 
from between my feet. 1 saw, I could swear it — 1 lelt it then, and 
know it now, the infernal ga/e and the accursed countenance of my 
old friend in the portrait, transfused into the visage of the bloated 
vermin before me. 

1 bounced into my room again with a feeling of loathing and 
horror I cannot describe, and locked and bolted my door as if a 
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lion had been at the other side. D — n him oi- it; lurse llie por- 
trait and its original! 1 Tell in my soul that the rat — \rs, the rat, 
the RAT 1 had just seen, was that evil being in niasc|uerade, and 
rambling through the house upon some inlet nal night lark. 

Next morning 1 was early tiudging through the mii\ slieets; 
and. among other transai tions. posted a |)eiemptory note recalling 
Tom. On m\ ret urn. however. 1 loiiml a note horn my ahseni 
‘Tiuim,’* announcing his intended leturn next d.tv. 1 Wtis clouhlv 
rejoiced at this, because 1 had succeeded in getting rooms: and 
because the change ol scene and retimi ol m\ comiade were 
rendered specialh pleasant l>\ the last nighi's halt ridiculous hall 
horrible adventure. 

1 slept exiemporaneoiislv in ni\ new c|uaiteis in Digges’ Siieet 
that night, and next morning retiiriuHl lor hreaki.ist to the hauntcul 
mansion, where 1 was ceitain rom would call iinniedi.itelv on his 
arrival. 

1 was cjuite right- -he came: and almost his lirsi c|iiesiion le 
I'errecl to the priinarv object ol out change oi lesidence. 

“'I'liank (iod.” he said with genidne leivour, on hecumg liiat idl 
was arranged. “On your account 1 am delighted. .\s to invsell, 1 
assure voii that no eartldv consicleitition could have induced me* 
ever again to pass a night in this disastrous old house*. “ 

“CionlouncI the house!” 1 ej.icidated. with a genuine inixiure ol 
fear and detestation, “wc* have not h.id a pleas.int hour since we 
came to live heie”: and so 1 went on. and lelaied inc ident.dly my 
adventure with the plethoiic old lat. 

“W'ell, il that wc*ie ulL " said ni\ cousin, allc-ciing to make light 
ol the matter, "I don't think 1 should have ndnded it ver\ much.” 

“Ay, hut its eve —its countenance*, my clear rom,” uigeel I: “il 
vou had .seen that, \ou would have lelt it ndghl he anything but 
what it seemed. " 

“1 inclined to think the best conjurer in such a case would be an 
able-bodied cat,” he said, with .i piovoking chuckle. 

“hut let us hear \our own adventure,” 1 s.dcl tartly. 

.At this challenge he looked uneasih round him. 1 had pokc'cl up 
a very un|)leasant lecollec tion. 

“Vou shall heat il, Dick: I’ll tell il to vou,” he said, “lic'g.id, sii, 
I shoidd leel t|uite cpieer, though, telling it In rr, though we are 
too stiong a bodv lor ghosts to meddle with just now.” 

'I'hough he spoke this like a joke, 1 think it was serious calcida- 
tion. Our lfel)e was in a coiner ol the room, p.icking out clacked 
delft tea and clinnei-sc;i vicc*s in a basket. She soon suspended opc*ia- 
tions, and with mouth and eves wide* opc‘n became* an absoibed 
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listener. Tom’s experiences were told nearly in these words: — 

**1 saw it three times, Dick — three distinct times; and I am 
j)crfectly certain it meant me some infernal harm. 1 was, 1 say, in 
danger — in exircine danger; for, if nothing else had hapj^ened, my 
reason would most certainly havx* failed me, unless 1 had escap)ed 
so soon. I'hank Ciod. 1 did escape. 

“llie first night of this hateful disturbance. 1 was lying in the 
attitude of sleep, in that lumbering old bed. I hate to think of it. 
I was really wide awake, though 1 had put out my candle, and w^as 
lying as quietly as il I had been asleep; and although accidentally 
lestless, iny thoughts were running in a cheerful and agrcc.ible 
channel. 

"I think it must ha\c been two o’clock at least when I thought 
1 heard a sound in that — ihat odious dark recess at the far end of 
the bedroom. It was as il someone was drawing a piece of cord 
slowh along the floor, lilting it up. and dropping it softly down 
again in coils. I sate up once or twice in my bed, but could see 
nothing, so 1 conclucled it must be mice in the wainscot. 1 felt no 
emotion graver than cuiiositx. and alter a lew' minutes ceased to 
observe it. 

“While Uing in this state, strange to sa\; without at first a sus- 
picion oi anvthing supernatural, on a sudden 1 saw an old man, 
lather stout and scpiaie, in a soit of roan-red dressing-gown, and 
with a black cap on his head, moving stifflv and slowly in a 
diagonal cliiec tioii, horn the recess, across the floor of the bedroom, 
passing inv bed at the loot, and entering the lumber-closet at the 
left. lie had something under his arm: his head hung a little at 
one side; and, meici\d (lod! when 1 saw his face.” 

loin stoj)ped lor a while, and then said — 

" That awlul countenance, which living or dying 1 never can 
lorget, disclosed what he was. W ithout turning to the right or left, 
he passed beside me, and entered the closet by the bed’s head. 

“While this leailul and indescribable tvpe of death and guilt 
was passing. I lelt that 1 had no more jnwer to speak or stir than 
il I had been invsell a cor|)se. For honis aft.T it had disappeared, 
1 was too ten ific'd .ind weak to move. .\s soon as daylight came, 
I took coinage, and examined the roenn, and especially the course 
which the frightlul intruder had seemed to take, but there was not 
a vestige to indicate anvbodv’s having passed there: no sign ot any 
disturbing agency visible among the lumber that strewed the floor 
of the closet. 

"1 now bc'gaii to rc'cover a little. 1 was tagged and exhausted, 
and at last, overpowered by a feverish sleep. 1 came down late: and 
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finding you out oi spirits, on acroiint of your ilicains about the 
|)ortrait, whose original 1 am now (eriain disclosed himself to me. 
1 did not care to talk about the infernal vision. In fact. 1 was 
ir\ing to persuade myself that the whole thing was an illusion, 
and 1 did not like to revive in their intensity the hated impressions 
of the past night — or to risk the constaiu\ of my scepticism, by 
recounting the tale of my sutlerings. 

“It retjuired some nerve. 1 can tell \oii. to go to my haunted 
chamber next night, and lie down cjuietly in the same i>ed.’’ con- 
tinued Tom. “1 did so with a degi\e of trepidation, which, 1 am 
not ashamed to say, a very little matter would ha\e sufheed to 
stimulate to downright panic. This nigln, howexer, passc'd oil 
cpiietly enough, as also the next: and so too did two or three more. 
1 grew more confident, and bc‘gan to fanc\ that 1 belie\c‘d in the 
theories oi spectral illusions, with which 1 had .it fiist \ainly tried 
to impose upon my conxictions. 

“The apparition had been, indexed, altogether anomalous. It had 
crossed the room xviihout any recognition oi mx piesence: 1 had 
not disturbed it, and it had no mission to rnr. W hat, then, xvas the 
imaginable use of its crossing the room in a xisible shape at all.^ 
Of course it might haxe hrrti in the closet instead oi there, as 

easily as it introduced itseli into the rc'cess xvithoiit entering tlie 
chamber in a shape discetnil^le bx the senses, besides, hoxv the 
deuce had 1 seen it? It xvas a daik night; 1 had no candle; there 
xvas no fire; and xet 1 saxv it as distinctlx, in (oloiiring and outline, 
as ever 1 beheld human foini! A cataleptic die.im would ex|)lain 
it all; and 1 xvas deteitnined that a dream it shoidd l>e. 

“One of the most remarkable phenomena connected xvith the 
practice oi mendacity is the xast number oi deliberate lies xve tell 
ourselxes, xvhom, oi all persons, xve can least expect to cleceixe. In 
all this. 1 need haidix tell xou, Dick. I xvas simpl) King to mxselt. 
and did not beliexe one xvord oi tin* xvic‘ich(‘d humbug. \'et 1 xvent 
on, as men xvill do, like |ietsexeiing charlatans and impostors, xvho 
lire people into creclulitx bx the inc*ie loice oi ieitc‘iation; so 1 
hoped to xvin myself oxer at List to a comfortable scepticism about 
the ghost. 

“lie had not :ip]>i*.'irc'd a second time — that certaiidy was a 
comfort; and xvhat, aftei all. did 1 care lor him. and his cpicTi old 
toggery and strange looks? Not a fig! 1 xvas tiothing the xvor.se loi 
having .seen him. and a good story the better. So 1 tumbled into 
bed. put out mx candle, and, checTed by a loud di unken cpianel 
in the back lane, xvent fast asleep. 

“From this deep slumber 1 axvoke with a start. 1 knexv I had had 
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a horrible dream; but what it was I could not remember. My heart 
was thumping furiously; I felt bewildered and feverish; I sate up 
in the bed and looked about the room. A broad flood of moonlight 
came in through the (unainless window; everything was as 1 had 
last seen it; and though the domestic squabble in the back lane 
was, unhappily for me, allayed, 1 yet could hear a pleasant fellow 
singing, on his way home, the then popular comic ditty called, 
‘Murj)hy Delany.' 'f aking advantage of this diversion 1 lay down 
again, with niy face towards the fireplace, and closing my eyes, did 
my best to think ol nothing else but the song, which was every 
moment growing fainter in the distance: — 

"Fwas Murpliy Delany, so funny and frisky, 

Slept into a shebeen shop to get his skin lull; 

He reeled out again pretty well lined with whiskey, 

As fresh as a shainiock, as blind as a bull. 

“The singer, whose condition I dare say resembled that of his 
hero, was soon too lar off to regale my ears any more; and as his 
music died away, I myself sank into a do/.e, neither sound nor 
refreshing. Somehow the song had got into my head, and I w’ent 
meandering on through the adventures of my respectable fellow'- 
countrunan, who, on emerging from the ‘shebeen shop,’ fell into 
a river, from which he was fished up to be ‘sat upon’ by a coroner’s 
jui), who ha\ing learned from a ‘horse-doctor’ that he was ‘dead 
as a door nail, so theie was an end,* returned their verdict accord- 
ingly. just as he returned to his senses, when an angr)’ altercation 
and a pitched battle between the body and the coroner winds up 
the lay with due spirit and pleasantry. 

“I'hrough this ballad 1 continued with a weary monotony to 
plod, down to the very last line, and then da capo, and so on, in 
my uncomfortable ha If -sleep, for how long, 1 can’t conjecture. 
I found niNseU at last, however, muttering, dead as a door-nail, so 
there was an end’; and something like another voice within me, 
seemetl to say, wry faintly, but sharply, ‘dead! dead! dead! and 
may the Lord have mercy on your soull’ and instantaneously I 
was wide awake, and staring right before me from the pillow. 

— will \ou beliexe it, Dick? — 1 saw the same accursed 
figure standing lull front, and ga/ing at me with its stony and 
fiendish countenance, not two yards from the bedside.” 

rom stopped here, and wi})cd the j>cispiration from his face. 
1 felt very queer, liie girl was as pale as rom; and, assembled as 
we w'cre in the verv scene of these ad\entip*es. we w’cre all, I dare 
say, e(|ually grateful lot Uie clear daylight and tlie resuming bustle 
out of doors. 
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“For about three seconds only I saw it plainly; then it grew 
indistinct; but, for a long time, there was something like a column 
of dark vapour where it had been standing, between me and the 
wall; and I felt sure that he was still there. After a good while, this 
appearance went too. 1 took my clothes downstairs to the hall, and 
dressed there, with the door halt open; then went out into the 
street, and walked about the town till morning, when 1 came back, 
in a miserable state of nervousness and exhaustion. 1 was such a 
fool, Dick, as to be ashamed to tell you how I came to be so upset. 
1 thought you would laugh at me; ^'specially as 1 had always talked 
philosophy, and treated your ghosts with contempt. 1 concluded 
you would give me no quarter; and so kept my tale of horror to 
myself. 

“Now, Dick, you will hardly believe me, when I assure you, 
that for many nights after this last experience. 1 did not go to my 
room at all. 1 used to sit up for a while in the drawing-room after 
you had gone up to your bed; and then steal down softly to the 
hall-door, let myself out, and sit in the ‘Robin Homl’ tavern until 
the last guest went off; and then 1 got through the night like a 
sentry, pacing the streets till morning. 

“For more than a week 1 never slej)t in bed. I sometimes had a 
snooze on a form in the ‘Robin Hood,' and sometimes a nap in a 
chair during the day; but regular sleep 1 had absolutely none. 

“I was quite resolved that we should get into another house; 
but I could not bring myself to tell you the reason, and 1 somehow 
put it off from day to day, although my life was, during every hour 
of this procrastination, rendered as iniscral)ie as that of a felon 
with the constables on his track. 1 was growing absolutely ill from 
this wretched mode of life. 

“One afternoon I determined to enjoy an hour’s sleep upon 
your bed. I hated mine; so that 1 had never, except in a stealthy 
visit every day to unmake it, lest Martha should discover the secret 
of my nightly absence, entered the ill-omened chamber. 

“As ill-luck would have it, you had locked your l)edtooin, and 
taken away the key. I went into my own to unsettle the bedclothes, 
as usual, and give the bed the appearance of ha\ing been slept in. 
Now, a variety of circumstances concurrc'd to bring about the 
dreadful scene through which I was that night to pass. In the first 
place, I was literally overpowered with iatigue, and longing for 
sleep; in the next place, the effect of this extreme exhaustion u|jon 
my nerves resembled that of a narcotic, and rendered me less sus- 
ceptible than, perhaps, 1 .should in any other condition have been. 
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of the exciting fears which had become habitual to me. Then 
again, a little bit of the window was open, a pleasant freshness 
pervaded the room, and, to crown all, the cheerful sun of day was 
making the room ejuite pheasant. What was to prevent my enjoying 
an hour’s nap hvrv} 'I he whole air was resonant with the cheerful 
hum cjf life, and the broad matter-of-lac.t light of day filled every 
corner of the room. 

“I yielded — stifling my cjualms- tc) the almost overpowering 
temptation; and merely throwing oil my coat, and loosening my 
cravat, 1 lay down, limiting inxself to //rt//-an-hcjiir’s doze in the 
unwonted enjo>inent of a feather l)ed, a coverlet, and a bolster. 

“It was honibly insidious: and the demon, no doubt, marked 
my infatuated jneparations. Dolt that I was, 1 fancied, with mind 
and body worn out lor xvant of sleep, and an arrear of a lull week’s 
rest to my credit, that such measure as Ac///-an-hour’s sleep, in sucli 
a situation, was possible. M\ slc*ep was death like, long, and dream- 
less. 

“Without ;i st.iit or tearful sensation of any kind. I waked gently, 
but comj)leteh. It was, ;is \ou ha\e good reason to remember, long 
past midnight - -1 beliexe, .d)out two o’clock. When sleep has been 
deep and long enough to satisfx nature thoroughh, one often 
wakens in this wax. suddenix. trancjuillx, and completely. 

“Hiere was a figuie seated in that lumbering, old sofa-chair, 
near the fue|>la(e. Its b.uk xvas rather towards me, but 1 could not 
be mistaken; it turned slowlx round, and, merciful heavens! there 
was the stonx face, xvith its infenial lineaments of malignity and 
clesjjair, gloating on me. I heie xvas now no doubt as to its con- 
sciousness of mx pic .iu<'. and the hellish malice xvith which it xvas 
animated, lot it .u<»se, .ind diexv close to the bedside. Fhere was a 
rc)|)e about its neck, and ihe cuher end. coiled up. it held stiffly in 
its hand. 

“Mx good angel neixc'd me lor this horrible ciisis. 1 remained 
for some s<*coiuls ti.inslixc’d bx ilie ga/e of this treinendoiis phan- 
tom. He came close to the bed, and appealed on the point of 
inoiiiiting upon it. d he next iiisiain 1 xvas upon the llotu' at tlu far 
side, and in .i monuau moie was, 1 don i know hoxv, upon the 
lobby. 

“lint the spell xvas not xei broken: the xallex of the shadoxv of 
deaili xvas not xet tiaxersc'd. I lie abhenred phantom xvas before me 
there: it xvas standing near the lianislers, stcx)[>iitg a little, and with 
one end of the ro|H' roniul its oxvii neck, was poising a nexose at the 
other, as if to throxv oxer mine; and xvhile engaged in this baleful 
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pantomime, it wore a smile so sensual, so unspeakably dreadful, 
that my senses were nearly overpowered. 1 saw' and remember 
nothing more, until 1 found myself in your room. 

“I had a wonderful escape, Dick — there is no disputing that — 
an escape for which, while 1 live, I shall bless the mercy of lieaven. 
No one can coiucixe or imagine what it is for llc'sh and blood to 
stand in the presence of such a thing, but one who has had the 
terrific experience. Dick, Dick, a shadow has passed over me -a 
chill has crossed m\ blood and marrow, and 1 will ne\er be the 
same again — ne\er. Dick — never! ' 

Our handmaid, a mature girl of two and -fifty, as 1 have said, 
stayed her hand, as roin's stor\ piocecHlcHl, and b\ little and little 
drew near to us, with open mouth, and her brows contractcHl over 
her little, beady black cxc's. till stc‘aling a glanic* over her shoulder 
now and then, she established heisell close behind us. During the 
relation, she had made v.irious c'ai nest comiiu^nts, in an undeitone; 
but these and her ejac idations, lor the sake of bievity and simplic- 
ity. I have omitted in my natration. 

“It’s oftc'n 1 heard tell ot it.*’ she now said, “but 1 ne\er beliexed 
it rightly till now— though, iticleed. wh\ should not 1? Does not my 
mother, down there in the lane, know' cju.ire sioiies, (iod bless us, 
beyant telling about it? but xou ought not to ha\(* slept in the bac k 
bedroom. She was loath to let me be going in .inci out ol that room 
e\cn in the day time, let alone for an\ (ihiisii.in to spend the inght 
in it: lor sine she saxs it was his oxvn beclioom.” 

own bcMlroomr" wc* askc'd, in a bie.ilh. 

“U’hx, /n.s-'lhe ould Judge’s- Juclge I lot rock’s, to be sine, (»ocI 
rest his soxvl .uid she lookc'd IcMitullx tound. 

“Aineii!" 1 mutteied. “but did he die iheie? ” 

“Die there! No, not (piite thrrr," she said. "Shure. was not it 
over the banisteis he bung hiinsell. the ould siiniei. (aid be 
mercifid to us all? and was not it in the .dcoxe thc‘\ lound the 
handlers of the skipping-iope cut oil, and the kinle where he was 
settling the cold, Ciod blc-ss us. to hang bimsell x\iih? It xv.is his 
housekeeper's daughtei own€*d the* tope, my mother oltc'ii told me, 
and the child nexer ihioxe alter, and used to be starting up out ol 
her sleep, and screeching in the night time, xvid dhranus and 
frights that c um an her; and they said hcjw it was the speerit of the 
ould Judge that was torinentiir her; and she used to be roaring and 
yelling c^ut to hould back the big ould lelloxv xvith the crookc^d 
neck; and then she’d screech 'Oh, the master! the master! he’s 
stampin’ at me, and beckcjiiing to me! Mother, darling, don’t let 
me go!’ And .so the jioor cralliure died at last, and the docthers 
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said it was wather on the brain, for it was all they could say.’* 

“How long ago was all this?’* 1 asked. 

“Oh, then, how would 1 know?” she answered. “But it must be 
a wondherful long time ago, for the housekeeper was an ould 
woman, with a pipe in her mouth, and not a tooth left, and better 
nor eighty years ould when my mother was first married; and they 
said she was a rale buxom, fine-drcssed woman when the ould 
Judge come to his end; an’, indeed, my mother’s not far from 
eighty years ould herself this day; and what made it worse for the 
unnatural ould villain, God rest his soul, ro frighten the little girl 
out of the w'orld the way he did, w'as what was mostly thought and 
believed by every one. My mother says how the poor little crathure 
w'as his own child; for he was by all accounts an ould villain every 
w'ay, an’ the hangin’est judge that e\er was known in Ireland’s 
ground.” 

“From what you said about the danger of sleeping in that bed- 
room,” said I, “1 suppose there were stories about the ghost having 
appeared there to others.” 

“Well, there u'a.v things said — quare things, surely,” she an- 
swered, as it seemed, with some reluctance. “And why would not 
there? Sure was it not up in that same room he slept for more than 
twenty years? and was it not in the alcove he got the rope ready 
that done his own business at last, the way he done many a betther 
man’s in his lifetime? — and was not the body lying in the same 
bed after death, and put in the coffin there, too, and carried out to 
his grave from it in Pether s churchyard, after the coroner was 
done? But there was cjuaie stories — my mother has them all — 
about how' one Nunolas .Sp.iight got into trouble on the head 
of it.” 

“And wiiat diil they sa) ol this Nicholas Spaight?” 1 asked. 

“Oh, for that iiiattiuT, it s soon told,” she answered. 

And she ccriainh did relate a very strange story, which so 
pi(|ucd my curiosity, that I took occasion to visit the ancient lady, 
her mother. Iroin whom I learned many \ery curious particulars. 
Indeed, 1 am tempted to tell the tale, but my fingers are weary', 
anil 1 must defer it. But it \ou wish to hear it another time, I shall 
do my best. 

When we had hearil the strange tale 1 have not told you, we put 
one or two further questions to her about the alleged spectrai 
visitations, to which the house had, ever since the ileath of the 
wicked old luclge. been subjected. 

“No one ever had luck in it,” she told us. “There was always 
cross accidents, sudden deaths, and short times in it. The first that 
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tuck it was a family — I forget their name — but at any rate there 
was two young ladies and their papa. He was about sixty, and a 
stout healthy gentleman as you*d wish to see at thai age. Well, he 
slept in that unlucky back bedroom; and, (iod between us an' 
harm! sure enough he was found dead one morning, half out of 
the bed, with his head as black as a sloe, and swelled like a puddin’, 
hanging down near the floor, li was a fit. they saiil. He was as dead 
as a mackerel, and so he could not say what it was; but the ould 
people was all sure that it w^as nothing at all but the ould Judge, 
God bless us! that frightened hiin out of his senses and his life 
together. 

“Some time after there was a rich old maiden lady took the 
house. 1 don't know which room she slept in, but she lived alone; 
and at any rate, one morning, the servants going down early to 
their work, found her sitting on the passage-stairs, sliixering and 
talkin' to herself, quite mad; and never a word more could any of 
them or her friends get from her ever afterwards but, ‘Don’t ask 
me to go, for 1 promised to wait for him.* I’lie) never made out 
from her who it was she meant by him, but ol course those that 
knew all about the ould house were at no loss for the meaning of 
all that happened to her. 

“Then afterwards, when the house was let out in lodgings, there 
was Micky Byrne that took the same room, with his wile and three 
little children; and sure 1 heard Mrs. B\rne m\seli telling how the 
children used to be lifted up in the bed at night, she could not see 
by w'hat mains; and how they weie starting and streething e\ery 
hour, just all as one as the housekeeper s little girl that dieil, till 
at last one night poor Micky had a dhrop in him, the wa) he used 
now and again; and what do you think in the middle ol the night 
he thought he heard a noise on the stairs, and being in ]i(|uor, 
nothing less id do him but out he must go himselt to see what was 
wrong. Well, after that, all she ever heard ol him was himself 
sayin’, *Oh, God!’ and a tumble that shook the very house; and 
there, sure enough, he was lying on the lower stairs, under the 
lobby, with his neck smashed double uiidher him, where he was 
flung over the banisters.’’ 

I'hen the handmaiden added — 

“I’ll go down to the lane, and send up Joe Gavvey to pack iij) 
the rest of the taythings, and bring all the things across to your 
new lodgings." 

And so we all sallied out together, each of us breathing more 
freely, 1 have no doubt, as we crossed that ill-omened threshold for 
the last time. 
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Now, I may add thus much, in compliance with the immemorial 
usage of the realm of fiction, which sees the hero not only through 
his adventures, but fairly out of the world. You must have per- 
ceived that what the flesh, blood, and bone hero of romance proper 
is to the regular compounder of fiction, this old house of brick, 
wood, and mortar is to the humble recorder of this true tale. I, 
therefore, relate, as in duty bound, the catastrophe which ulti- 
mately befell it, which was simply this — that about two years sub- 
sequently to my story it was taken by a quack doctor, who called 
himself Baron Duhlstoerf, and fdled the parlour windows with 
bottles of indescribable horrors presetted in brandy, and the news- 
papers with the usual grandiloquent and mendacious advertise- 
ments. This gentleman among his virtues did not reckon sobriety, 
and one night, being overcome with much wine, he set fire to his 
bed curtains, partially burned himself, and totall) consumed the 
house. It was afterwards rebuilt, and for a time an undertaker 
established himself in the premises. 

I have now told you my own and 1‘om’s ad\entures, together 
with some valuable collateral particulars; and having acquitted 
myself of my engagement, 1 wish nou a very good night, and 
pleasant dreams. 



The Dead Sexton 


The sunsets were red, the nights were long, aiul the weather 
pleasantly frosty; and Christmas, the glorious herald of the New 
Year, was at hand, when an event — still recounted by winter fire- 
sides, with a horror made delightful by the mellowing influence 
of years — occurred in the beautiful little town of Coklen Friars, 
and signalized, as the scene of its ( atastrophe, the old inn known 
throughout a wide region of the Xortluimbrian lounties as the 
George and Dragon. 

Toby Crooke, the sexton, was lying deatl in the okl coach-house 
in the inn yard. The body had been discovered, only half an hour 
before this stor)' begins, under strange circumstances, and in a 
place where it might have lain the better part of a week undis- 
turbed; and a dreadful suspicion astounded the village ot Ck)klcn 
Friars. 

A wintry sunset was glaring through a gorge of the western 
mountains, turning into fire the twigs ot the leafless elms, and all 
the tiny blades of grass on the green by which the ejuaint little 
town is surrounded. It is built of light, grey stone, with steep 
gables and slender chimneys rising with airy lightness from the 
level sward by the margin of the beautiful lake, and backed by 
the grand amphitheatre of the fells at the other side, whose snowy 
peaks show faintly against the sky, tinged with the vaporous red of 
the western light. As you descend towards the margin of the lake, 
and see Golden Friars, its taper chimneys and slender gables, iLs 
curious old inn and gorgeous sign, and over all the graceful tower 
and spire of the ancient church, at this hour or by moonlight, in 
the solemn grandeur and stillness of the natural scenery that sur- 
rounds it, it stands before you like a lairy town. 

Toby Crooke, the lank sexton, now fifty or upwards, had passed 
an hour or two with some village cronies, over a solemn pot c^f 
purl, in the kitchen of that cosy hostelry, the night before. He 
generally turned in thcic; at about seven o’clock, and heard the 
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news. 1 his (onic'iited him: loi he talked little, aiul looked always 
surly. 

\Iany things are now raked tip and talked over about him 

In early youth, he had been a bit ol a scamp. He broke his 
iiulentuies, and ran awa\ Irom his master, the tanner of Brytmere; 
he had got into lilts bad s( tapes and out again; and, just as the 
little world ol (iolden Friais had (ome to the (ondusion that it 
woidd be well lor all pat ties— except, perhaps, himself — and a 
happy liddaiue lor his afliicted im>ther, if he were sunk, with a 
gross ol cpiari pots about his neck, in the bottom ol the lak * in 
which the giey gables, tlte elms, and the towering fells of Golden 
Friars are miiroic*d. he suddenh returnc:d. a reformed man at the 
ripe* age ol lorty. 

Foi twehe UMrs he had disappeaied, and no one knew' what had 
here ome ol him. 'Then, suddenh, as I say, he reappeared at Golden 
Fiiais--a sets black atid silent man, sedate and orderly. His 
mother was dead and binicMl; but the “piodig.d son" was received 
good'iiaturedh . 1 he good sicai. Doctor |enncr, reported to his 
wife: 

“His hard heatt has i)c-c*n soltc'iic*cl. de.t;: Dolly. 1 saw him dry 
his e\cs. poor lellow. at the sc*imoii \esterday.*’ 

"I don’t wonder, Hugh dailing. 1 know the part — ‘'Fhere is joy 
in lleaxen.’ 1 ;mi sine it was- -wasn’t it? It was quite beautiful. 

1 .ilmosi c riecl mysell. ” 

1 he \'icai laughed genth. anti stooped c^\cr her chair and 
kissed her, and p.itted her cheek londlv. 

“Vou think too \vi M ol \our old man’s sermons," he said. "I 
prcMch, \ou see. Dolh, ^tl^ much to the fjoor. If thty understand 
me, 1 am prettx sure e\eiNone else must; and 1 think that my 
simple stsle goes mote liome to both feelings and conscience " 

"You ouglit to h;i\e told me ot his crying before. Vtni arc so 
elocjuent, ” e\cl. timed Dolh |enner. “No one preaches like niy man. 
I ha\e ne\er lieaid sue it sermons.’’ 

Not 111 . Ills, we mav be sine; lor the good lady had not heard 
more rli.in six horn .iiin other di\ine Ive the last twenty years. 

rile |)erst)nages ol (•olden Fiiais talked 1 c)by (at^oke over on 
his return. Doctor laiicote said: 

"He must ha\e led .i li.iid life; he had dried in so, and got a 
good deal ol haul muscle: .iiicl he rather lancied he had been 
soldiering - he stood like* a soldiei ; .mil the m;nk over his right eye 
lookc*cl like .i gunshot. ” 

People might wonder hou he could ha\e sur>i\c*d a gunshot 
oNcr the c*\e: Init w.is not l.iiuote a doctor — and an army doctor 
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to boot — when he was young; and who, in Cioltlen Friars, could 
dispute with him on [joints of surgery? And 1 believe the truth is, 
that this mark had been really made by a pistol bullet. 

Mr. Jarlcot, the attorney, would “go bail*’ he had picked up 
some sense in his tra\els; and honest I'lnnbull, the host of the 
George and Dragon, said heartily: 

“We must look out something for him to put his hand to. N<mf\s 
the time to make a man of him.” 

The end of it was that he became, among other things, the 
sexton of Golden Friars. 

He was a punctual sexton, lie meddled with no other person's 
business; but he was a silent man, and by no means popular. He 
was reserved in company; and he used to walk alone by the shore 
of the lake, while other fellows pla\rd at fives or skittlcvs; and 
when he visited the kitchen ot the Cieorge, he had his liejuor to 
himself, and in the midst of the genet al talk was «i saturnine 
listener. I'here was something sinister in this man’s lace; and when 
things went wrong with him, he could look dangerous enough. 

There were whispered stories in (iolden Friars .ibout Foby 
Crooke. Nobody could sav how they got there. Nothing is more 
mysterious than the spread of rimioui. It is like a vial pouted oti 
the air. It travels, like an epideitiic', on the sightless currents ot the 
atmosphere, or by the laws ot a telluric inituence ec|ualiy in- 
tangiblc. Fhese stories treated, though datkly. of the lottg period 
of his absence frotn his native village; but thev took no well 
defined shape, atid tto one could reler theiti to attv .luthetitic 
source. 

The \*icar's chaiitv was ot the kind th:it thinketh no evil; and 
in such cases he alvvavs insisted on prool. (irooke was, ol course, 
undisturbed in his olfice. 

On the evening belore the trageciv c.itne to light — trifles are 
always remembered alter the catastrophe- -a boy, returning along 
the margin of the mere, passed him by seated on .1 prostrate tiunk 
of a tree, under the “bield” of a rock, counting silver money. His 
lean body and limbs were lieiit together, his kne^es were up to his 
chin, anci his long fmgeis were telling the coins over huniedly in 
the hollow of his other hand, lie glanced at the boy, as the old 
English saying is, like “the devil looking over Lincoln.” But a 
black and sour look liom .Mr. (aooke, who nevei had a smile for 
a child nor a greeting lor a wayfarcT, was nothing strange. 

Toby (Brooke lived in the grey stone house, cold and narrow, 
that stands near the church porch, with the window of its staircase 
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looking out into the (hurtliyanl, where so much of hi.s labour, for 
many a tlay, had been expeudetl. Fhe greater part of this house 
was iinicnanred. 

1 he old woman who was in diarge of it slept in a scttlc-bed, 
among broken stools, old sacks, roiien chests and other rattle-traps, 
in the small room at the rear ol the house, floored with tiles. 

At what time of the night she could not tell, she awoke, and 
.saw a man, with his hat on, in her rociin. He had a candle in his 
hand, which he shaded with his coat Irom her eye; his back was 
towards her. and he was rummaging in the drawer in which she 
usually ke]}t her money. 

Having got her cjuaiter’s pension ol two |x^unds that day, how- 
ever, she had placed it, folded in a rag, in the corner of her tea 
caddy, ancl Icicked it up in the “eat-malison” or cupboard. 

.She was frightencHl when she saw the figure in her room, and she 
could not tell whether her \isiior might not have made his en- 
tiance Irom the ccjiuiguous cliurchvarcl. So, silting bolt upright in 
her bed. her grey hair almost lifting her kerchief oft her head, and 
all cj\er in “a lit o’ i’ cic'epins, ’’ as she expressed it, she demanded: 

“in (iod's name, what want \e ihar?” 

“What’s the peppermint \e used to hev bs \e, woman? I’m bad 
wi’ an inwaid pain." 

“It’s all gane a montli sin’.’’ site answered; and offered to make 
him a “het” drink if he’d get to his rejoin. 

But he said: 

“\e\ei mind. I’ll ii\ a mouthful o’ gin.” 

And. lurniug on Ids heel. lie left her. 

In the inoining the sexton was gone. Not only in his Icidging 
was there no account of him. but, wlien incjuiry began to be 
extended, nowhere in the Milage ol Ciolden trials could he be 
found. 

Still lu* might have gone off. on business of his own, to some 
distant vill.ige, before the town was stilting: and the sexton had 
no near kindred to tiouble their heads about him. People, there- 
fore, weie willing to w.iii, and take ids reLiirn ultimately lor 
granted. 

.\l three o’clock the good \’icar. >ianding at his hall demr, look- 
ing across the lake tow.iids the noble tells that lise, steep and 
furrowed, from that betiutilul mere, saw two men approaching 
across the* green, in a siiaight line, from a boat that was mooied 
at the water’s c'dge I hev were canving between them something 
which, though not veiy huge, seemed ponderous. 
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ken this, sir,” said one of the boatmen as they set down, 
almost at his feet, a small church bell, such as in old-fashioned 
chimes yields the treble notes. 

“This won’t be less nor five stean. 1 ween it’s fra' the church 
steeple yon.” 

“U’hat! one ot our church bells?” ejaculatcHl the X'icar — for a 
moment lost in horrible ama/ment. “Oh. no! -yio, that can’t 
possibly be! Where did you find it?” 

He had found the boat, in die morning, moored about fifty 
yards from her mooring where ho had left it the night before, and 
could not think how that came to pass; and now, as he and his 
partner were about to take their oars, they disco\eie<l this bell in 
the bottom of the boat, undei a bit of c.iiuas, also the* sexton’s pick 
and spade — “tom-spe\’acl,” the\ termed that peculiar, broad- 
blaclecl implement. 

”\’ei\ exiraordinaiA ! We must ir\ whether there is a bell missing 
frenn the tower,” said the X’icar, getting into a loss. “II. is Caooke 
come back )et? Does anvotie know wheie he is?” 

riie sexton had not set turned up. 

“ rhat’s odd — that’s prosoking.” said the \ icar. “Iloweser, ms 
kes will let us in. Place the bell in the hall while 1 get it: and then 
we can see what «dl this tneans. ” 

'Po the church, accoiditigls. thes we nt, the Vic .it lc*ading the 
was, with his own kes iti his hand. He tuined it in the lock, and 
stcjod in the shadow ol the gioiind poicli, .md shut the door. 

A sack, hall lull, las on the gtound, with open mouth, a pic‘ce 
of cord King besitle it. .Something < lankcci within it as one ol the 
men .shosecl it aside svith his clumss shoe. 

riie X’icar opened the (hutch (loot and peeped iti. I he dusks 
gloss’ from the western sks, entering through .i ii.iirosv witidow. 
illuminated the shafts and ardies, the old o.ik c. usings, and the 
di.sLolciUied monuments, with the melanchols glaie ol a dying 
fire. 

riie V'icar withdrew his head and closed the door. I he gloom ol 
the porch was deeper than ever as, stooping, he entered the narrow 
door that c^pened at the foot of the winding stair that leads to the 
first loft; from which a rude ladder-stair ol svoocl, some Itse and 
tss^enty feet in height, mounts through a trap to the ringers’ loft. 

Up the narrosv stairs the V’itar dimbcul, follow'ed by his at- 
tendants, to the first loft. It was very dark: a narrow bow-slit in the 
thick wall admitted the only light they had to guide them. The 
ivy leaves, seen from the deep shadow, flashed and flickered redly, 
and the .sparrows twittered among them. 
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“Will one of you be so good as to go up and count the bells, and 
see if they are all right?" said the Vicar. "I'here should be—" 

“Agoy! what’s ihat."" exclaimed one of the men, recoiling from 
the foot of the ladder. 

“By Jen!" ejaculated the other, in equal surprise. 

“Good gracious!" gasped the Vicar, who, seeing indistinctly a 
dark mass lying on the floor, had stoo}x.‘d to examine it, and placed 
his hand upon a cold, dead lace. 

rhe men drew the body into the streak of light that traversed 
the floor. 

It was the corpse of rcjby Crooke! There was a frightful scar 
across his forehead. 

The alarm was given. Doctor Lincote, and Mr. Jarlcot, and 
Turnbull, of the Cieorge and Dragon, were on the spot immediate- 
ly: and many curious and horrified spectators of minor importance. 

The first thing ascei taim d was that the man must have been 
many hours dead. I he next was that his skull was fractured, across 
the forehead, by an awful blow. The next was that his neck was 
Inokcn. 

His hat was found on the floor, wliere he had probably laid it, 
with his handkcichiel in it. 

The inssters now began to clear a little: for a bell — one of the 
ihime hung in the tower—was found where it had rolled to, 
against the wall, with blood and hair un the rim of it, which 
corresponded with the gri//l\ fracture across the front of his head. 

riie sack that las in the \estibule was examined, and found to 
contain all the ihuuh plate: a silver saKer that had disappeared, 
about a month befoic, from Dr. Lincoie's store of valuables: the 
Vicar’s gold peiu il-case. uhich he thought ho had forgot in the 
vestry book; silxer spoons, and varioirs other contributions, levied 
from time to time oil a ilo/en diflerent households, the inssterious 
dis.ippcMiaiue of which spoils had, of late sears, begun to make 
the honest little communit\ uncomfortable. Two beds had been 
taken clown from the chime: and now the shrewd pait of the 
assemblage, putting things together, began to comprehend the 
nefarious plans of the sexton, who la\ mangled and dead on the 
floor of tlie tower, where onh two da>s ago he had tolled the holy 
bell to call the gt)od Ghiistians of (iolclen friars to worship. 

I’he body was carried into the yard of the (ieorge and Dragon 
and laid in t lie old coach house: and the townsfolk came grouping 
in to have a pc'cp at the corpse, and stood round, looking darkly, 
and talking as low as if they were in a church. 

I'he \’icar, in gaiteis and slightly shcwel hat, stood erect, as one 
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in a little circle of notables — the tlot tor, the attorney, Sir Cieollrey 
i\fardykes. who happened to be in the town, and Turnbull, the 
host — in the centre ol the paved yard, they having made an 
inspection of the body, at which troops ol the village stragglers, 
to-ing anil fro-ing, were gaping and Irowning as they whispered 
their horrible conjectures. 

“What d’NC think o’ that?” said 1*0111 Stales, tlie old hostler ol 
the (icorge, looking pale, with a stern, taint smile on his lips, as he 
and Dick Linklin sauntered out ol the coaiii-house together. 

“T he deaul will hex his ain 1100 ,’’ answered Ditk, in his Iriend’s 
ear. “ I * sexton’s got a craigthraw like he gav’ the lass over the 
dints of Scarsdale: \e mind what the aid soger telt us when he hid 
his face in the kitchen ol the (ieorge here? By Jen! 1*11 ne’er lorget 
that story.” 

”1 ween 'twas all true enough,*’ replied the hostler: “and the 
si/zup he gax’ the sleepin' man wi' t’ poker across the lorehead. 
Sec whar the edge o* t' bell took him, and smashed his ain. the 
self-same lids. By ma sang. 1 wonder the deaul did na laiix .iwa' 
his corpse i’ the night, as he did wi’ l am lainder’s at Mooltern 
Mill.” 

“Hout, man, who exer sid t’ (UmuI inside o’ a ihurih.^ * 

“The corpse is ill-laur’d enew to state Satan hiniser, lor that 
matter; though it’s true what yni sax. .\x, xe ie reet tul a trippt‘i. 
thar: lor Beel/el)ub dai n't show liis snout inside the ihunh, not 
the length o' the black o’ my nail. ” 

While this distussion xvas going on. the genilelolk who weie 
talking the matter oxer in the tentre ol the yaid liad dispatched a 
message lor the coroner all the wax to the toxvn ol Ilextan. 

The last lint ol sunset was lading Irom the sky bx this time; so, 
oi iciurse, there xvas no thought ol an in(|uest earlier than next dax. 

In the meantime it xvas hoiriblx clear that the sexton had 
intended to lob the chinch ol its plate, and had lost his lile in the 
attempt t(3 carry the secciiid bell, as we haxe seen, down the worn 
ladder of the tower. He had tumbled backwards and broken his 
neck upon the floor of the loft; and the heavy bell, in its tail, 
descended with its edge across his forehead. 

Never was a man more completely killed by a double catastro- 
phe, in a moment. 

The bells and the contents of the sack, it was surmised, he 
meant to have conveyed across the lake that night, and xviih the 
help of his spade and pick to have buried them in Cloustcd Forest, 
and returned, after an absence of but a few hour.s — as he easily 
might — before morning, unmissed and unobserved. He would no 
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doubt, having secured his boot\, ha\c made such arrangements as 
would have made it appear ihai the ihurch had been broken into. 
He would, oi course, hfi\e taken all measures to divert suspicion 
from liimscli, and have watc bed a suitable o]){)oituniLy to refjossess 
himself ol the buiied tiea.sure and dispf)se of it in safe^ty. 

And now came cnu. into sharp reliel. all the stories that had, one 
way or other, stole n aiiei him into the town. Old Mrs. Pulien 
fainted when she saw him. and told Doctor Lincotc, alter, that she 
thought he was the highwavinari who fired the shot that killed the 
coachman the night they were robbed on Hounslow Heath There 
were the* stories also told b\ the was far ing old scrldier with the 
wooden leg. and fifty otheis. uj) to this more than half disregarded, 
l)ut wliich now seized on the popular belief with a startling grasp. 

l ire fleeting light soon expired, and twilight was succeeded b\ 
the early night. 

'The inn sard gi.idiialU became cpiiet: and the dead sexton lay 
alotre, in the dark, on lu\ back, locked up in the old coachhouse, 
the ke\ ol which was s.de in the pocket ol Tom Scales, the trusty 
old hostler ol the Cieoige. 

It was about eight o'c loc k, and the hostler, standing alone on the 
road in the liont ol the open door of the Cieorge and Dragon, had 
just smoked his pipe out. .\ bright moon hung iti the frosts sky 
The iells rose liotn the opposite edge of the lake like j)hantom 
nrountains. 1 he .dr was st it less. I htough the boughs and spia\s 
of the le.llles^ c'lnis no sigh oi motion, lu^wexer huslied. was 
audible. Not a ripple* glinmieic*d on the lake, which at c^ne point 
onl\ i elicited the brdhani moon Ironi its dark l)Iue expanse like 
burnished steel, lire toad th.tt runs b\ the inn door, along the 
margin ol the l.ike. shone da/zlingh white. 

White as ghosts, among the dark holl\ and juniper, stood the 
t.dl pie rs ol the X icai s gaie. and their gi eat stone balls, like heads, 
oxerlooking the .same* toad, a lexv lumched xards up lire lake, to 
the lelt. l ire eailx little town ol Ciolclen Friais was cpiiet bx ibis 
lime. Kxcepi lor the loxviislolk xvho xvere noxv collecii'd in the 
kitchen ol ilie inn itsell. no inhabit, nt xvas noxv outside his oxvn 
threshold. 

1 om Scales xvas thinking of turning in. He xvas beginning to 
fell a little cpicer. He xvas thinking of the sexton, and could not gel 
the fixed features of the dead man out of his head, xvhen he heard 
the sharp though distant ring of a horse s hoof upon the frozen 
road. 1 oin’s instinct apprized him ol the I’ppioach of a guest to 
the George and Dragon. Hi.s experienced ear told him that the 
horseman was approaching bx the Dardale road, xvhich, cdicr 
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crossing that wide and dismal moss, passes the southern fells h\ 
Diinner Cdeugh and finally enters tlie town of (iolden Friars 
joining the Mardykes-road, at the edge of the lake, c lose to the gate 
of the Vicar’s house. 

A clump of tall trees stood at this point: hut the moon shoiu* 
full upon the road and cast their shadow backward. 

riie hoofs were plainly coming at a gallop, with a hollow tattle, 
rhe horseman was a long Mine in appearing. Fom wondeied how 
he had heard the sound — so sharph lrosi\ as the air was - so \er\ 
far awav. 

He was right in his guess. 'Hie visitor was coming over tlu* 
mountaiimus road from Dardale Moss; <mcl he now s.iw .1 hoise 
man, who must have turned the comet of the X'icar's house at the 
moineiu when his eve was wc‘aiic*cl: for whc‘n he s.iw him foi the 
first time he was advatic ing, in the ha/v inootdighi, like the* sh.idow 
of a cavaliei, at a gallop, upon the level strip of toad th.it skiits the* 
mat gin of the mere, between the (ieotge and the X'icats piets. 

rhe hostler had not long to wotulc r whv the rider pushed his 
beast at so furious a pace, atid how he came to have heatd hint, .is 
he now calculated, at least three ttiiles awav. A verv few ttiottietus 
sufficed to bting hotse and iidc*r to the itin doot. 

It was a powerful black hotse, sotnethitig like the gteat liish 
hunter that figured a hundted vears «igo, .ind would cat tv sixteen 
stone with ease across (ountiv. It would h.ive made a giattd charger. 
Not a hair turned. It snot ted. it pawc'd, it atchecl its neck: theti 
threw back its ears and down its head, atui looked te.tdv to lash, 
and iheit to tear: and sc*emed impatient to be of! agaiti, and 
incapable of standing ejuiet for .1 tnotnetii. 

I'lie rider got down 

As light as sh.idow l.ills. 

Hut he was a tall, sittewy figute. lie wore .1 cape ot shoit tti.ititle, 
a cocked hat, and a pair of jack-boots, stub as held theit gtoutid 
in some piimitivc cotncTs of Fnglaiid almost to the close of the 
last century. 

“ Fake hitn, lad," said he to old .Scales. ‘A’ou tic-ed tiot walk ot 
wisp him — he itevei sweats or tires, (iive him his o.iis, and IcM hitn 
lake his own tiitie to eat them. Ilousel" c ric*cl the sttatig,er - in the 
(jld-fashioned form of sutnmons which still litigerc'd, at that time, 
in out-of-the vva^ places --iti a cicxrp and pieicitig voice. 

A.S Fom Scales led the hotse away to the stables it tut tied its 
head tcjwaids its master with a short, shill ticigh. 

“AbcMit your business, old gentlemati — we tniist tiot go too fast," 
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the stranger cried back again to his horse, with a laugh as harsh 
and piercing: and he strode into the house. 

1 he hostler led this horse into the inn yard. In passing, it sidled 
up to the coach-house gate, within which lay the ^!ead sexton- 
snorted, pawed and lowercnl its head suddenly, with ear close to 
the plank, as il listening lor a sound irenr. within: then uttered 
again the same shcjit, piercing neigh. 

'I'he hostler was chillc^d at thi'> m\sterious cocjuetrs with the 
dead. He liked the brute less and less e\cry minute. 

In the meantime, its master had pioccecled. 

“I’ll go to the inn kitchen,'* he said, in his startling bass, to the 
drawer who met him in the passage. 

And on he went, .is if he liad known the place all his days: not 
seeming to hurry himself- stepping leisurely, the ser\ant thought 
— but gliding on at such a rate, nesertheless, that he had passed 
his guide and was in the kitchen of the (ieorge before the clrawer 
had got much more* than halfwas to it. 

.V roaring fire of dry wood, peat and coal lighted up this snug 
but spacious apartment -flashing on pots aiul pans, and dressers 
high-piled witli |)ewtei pl.itc*s and dishes: and making the un- 
certain shadows of the long “hanks ” ol onions and many a Hitch 
and ham, clej>encling from the ceiling, dance on its glowing surface. 

The doctor and the attornex, e\en Sir Geoffrey Mardxkcs, did 
not disdain on this occasion to take chairs and smoke their j)ipes 
by the kitchen fire, xvheie thex were in the thick of the gossip and 
discussion excited by the lenible event. 

The tall stranger ’iitcrecl uniinited. 

lie looked like a gaunt, atidetic .Spaniard of forty, burned half 
black ill the sun. with a honx, flatteiu’cl nose. A pair of fierce black 
eyes xveie just xisible under the edge of his hat; and his mouth 
seemed dividc'd, bene.ith the moustache, by the deep scar of a 
harc'-lip. 

Sir (;ec)lliex .M.uclxkc's .ind the host of the George, aided by the 
doctor and the .ittoinex. xxeie discussing and arranging, lor the 
third or loiiith time, their theories about the death and the 
probable plans ol 1 ohx Crookc'. xvhen the stranger entered. 

rite iu*xv-c outer lifted his h,it, xvith a soit ol smile, lor a moment 
from his black he.ul. 

“What do \ou call this place, geittleitteit."*’ asked the stranger. 

“ ritc' toxvn ol (ioldcMt I'l i.irs, sir, .ntsxx’erc'd the cktcic'ir pc'tliielx. 

“ I he (;eoige and Di.igon, sir: Anthoi x rurnbull. at xour 
service," aitsweicul mine host, xvith a solentn boxv, at the saitte 
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inoiiieiit — so that tlie iwo voices went logeihcr, as il the tioctor 
ami the innkeeper were singiiiji^ a caiih. 

“The (ieorge ami the Dragon,** repeated the horseman, ex- 
panding his long hands oxer the lire whidi he had apjnoadied. 
"Saint (ieoige. King (ieorge, the Dragon, ihe Devil: it is a very 
grand idol, that oiiisitle yonr door, sir. ^■ou eauh all sorts of 
worship[)ers— -tom tiers, lanatits, stamps: all s fish, eh!" Kxeryhody 
welcome, proxidetl he drinks like one. Suppose xoii hrew a howl or 
two of punch, ni stand it. I low m uiy are we? Unr — toiini, and 
let us haxe enough, (ienilemen, i mean to spend the night here, 
and m\ horse is in ihe stable. What holitl.ix, iun. or iaii has got .so 
manx pleasant laces together? When I last called here lor, now 
1 bethink me, I haxe seen the place belote— u)u all looked sad. 
It was on a Sumlax. that disiiialest oi holidays; and it would haxe 
been [)ositixelx melandioly onlx that xour sexton — thtit saint upon 
earth — Mr. (!iooke, Wtis liere." He \\;is looking round, oxer liis 
shoulder, and added: “Hal don't 1 see him there?” 

Frightened a good deal weie some ol the companx. All gaped in 
the direction in xvhich, with a nod, he tinned his exes. 

“He's not thar--he (an't be thar -we scr he's not thar, ” said 
rurnbidl. as dogmatic.dix as old |oe Willei might haxe delixiied 
hiuisell — lot he did not caie that the (»eoige should eain the 
re()Utation ol «i haunted house. “He’s im^t tin accident, sir: he's 
dead — he's elsewhere- and theielorc* can't l)e heie. ' 

rpon this the companx enteit.iined the stMiiger with the nar 
laiixe — xvhich thex made easx bx a dixision ol lalioin. two or thiee 
generallx speaking .it a time, and no one being pc imitted to linish 
a second sentence without Imding himseli coiiectiul and sup- 
planted. 

“The man's in Heaxen, so sure .is xoii le fiol,” s.iid the tr.ixeller 
so soon as the stoix w.is ended. “What! he was liddling with the 
chinch bell, was he, and d - -d loi that eh? l.anclloid, get us 
some drink. sexton cl — d lor pulling down a chinch bell he 
has been pulling at lor ten xears!” 

*'N'ou came, sir, bx the Daidale-ioad, I beiiexe?” .said the doctoi 
(xillage lolk are ctirious). ‘A dismal moss is Daidale Moss, sir; 
and a bleak c liin' up the lells on t'othei side.” 

“1 say Acs' to all -liom Dardale Moss, as black as pitch and as 
lolten as the giaxe, up that /ig/ag wall )ou call a road, that looks 
like chalk in the moonlight, thiough Dtinner (ileiigh, as dark as a 
(oal-pit, and doxvn here to the (ieorge and the Dragon, xvheie you 
ave a loaiing lire, wise men, good punch -here il is- — and a 
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corpse in your coach-house. Where the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together. Come, landlord, ladle out the nectar. 
Drink, gentlemen — drink, all. Brew another bowl at the bar. How 
divinely it stinks of alcohol! 1 hope you like it, gentlemen: it smells 
all over of spices, like a mummy. Drink, friends. Ladle, landlord. 
Drink, all. Serve it out.” 

The guest fumbled in his pocket, and produced three guineas, 
which he slipped into Turnbuirs fat palm. 

”Lct punch flow till that's out. I'm an old friend of the house. 
1 tall here, back and forward. I know you well, Turnbull, though 
you don't recognize me.” 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” said Mr. Turnbull, looking 
hard on that dark and sinister countenance — which, or the like of 
which, he could have sv^orn he had never seen before in his life. 
But he liked the weight and colour of his guineas, as he dropped 
them into his pocket. “I hope you will find yourself comfortable 
while you stay.” 

“You have given me a bedroom?” 

“Yes, sir — the cedar thamber.” 

“I know it — the very thing. No— -no punch for me. By and by, 
perhaps.” 

rhe talk went on, but the stranger had growm silent. He had 
seated himsell on an oak beiuh by the fire, towards which he ex- 
tended his feet anti hands with seeming enjoyment; Ins cocked hat 
being, however, a little oNer his lace. 

C^radually the company began to thin. Sir Geoffrey Mardykes 
was the first to go; th'^n some ol the humbler townsfolk. The last 
bowd of |)unch was on its last legs. The stranger w'alked into the 
passage and said to the tlrawer: 

“Fetch me a lantern. 1 must see my nag. Light it — hey! lhat 
will do. No — you need not tome.” 

The gaunt traveller tot)k it from the man’s hand and strode 
along the passage to the iloor of the stableyard, w’hith he opened 
and pas.sed out. 

Tom Scales, standing on the pavei iCut, was looking through the 
stable w'indow at the liorses when tlie stranger plucked his shirt- 
sleeve. W ith an inward shock the hostler tounil himself alone in 
presence of the \ery person lie hail been thinking of. 

•j 5 ay — they tell me )on have something to look at in there 
he pointeil with his thumb at the okl coach-house door. Let us 
have a peep.” 

Tom Scales happened to be at that moment in a state of mind 
highly favourable to anyone in search ol a submissive instrument. 
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He was in great perplexity, and even perturbation. He suffered the 
stranger to lead him to the coach-house gate. 

“You must come in and hold the lantern," said he. “I'll pay you 
handsomely." 

The old hostler applied his key and removed the padlock. 

“What are you afraid of? Step in and throw the light on his 
face," said the stranger grimly. “Throw open the lanteni: stand 
there. Stoop over him a little — he won’t bite you. Steady, or you 
may pass the night with him I" 

In the meantime the company at the George had dispersed; and, 
shortly after, Anthony Turnbull — who, like a good landlord, was 
always last in bed, and first up, in his house — was taking, alone, 
his last look round the kitchen before making his final visit to the 
stable-yard, when lorn Scales tottered into the kitchen, looking 
like death, his hair standing upright; and he sat down on an oak 
chair, all in a tremble, wiped his forehead with his hand, and, 
instead of speaking, heaved a great sigh or two. 

It was not till after he had swallowed a dram of brandy that he 
found his voice, and siiid; 

“We’ve the deaul himscr in t’ house! By Jen! ye’d best send fo 
t’ sir" (the clerg)man) . “HapjX?n he’ll tak him in hand wi’ holy 
writ, and send him elsewhidder deftly. Lord atween us and harm! 
I'm a sinfu’ man. 1 tell ye, Mr. Turnbull, 1 dar’n’t stop in t’ George 
to-night under the same roof wi’ him." 

“Ye mean the ra-beyoned, black-feyacetl lad, wi’ the brocken 
neb? Why, that’s a gentleman wi’ a pocket ful o’ guineas, man, and 
a horse worth fifty pounds!" 

“That horse is no better nor his rider. The nags that were in the 
stable wi’ him, they all tuk the creepins, and sweated like rain 
down a thack. 1 tuk them all out o’ that, away from him, into the 
hack-stable, and I thocht 1 cud never get them past him. But that’s 
not all. W'hen I was keekin iiita t’ winda at the nags, he comes 
behint me and claps his claw on ma shoiithcr, and he gars me gang 
wi’ him, and open the aad coach-house door, and haad the cannle 
for him, till he pcarked into the deed man’t feyace; and, as God’s 
my judge, 1 sid the corpse open its eyes and wark its mouth, like a 
man smoorin’ and strivin’ to talk. 1 cudna move or say a word, 
though I felt my hair rising on my heed; but at lang-last I gev a 
yelloch, and say I, ‘Lai what is that?’ And he himsel’ looked round 
on me, like the devil he is; and, wi’ a skirl o’ a laugh, he strikes the 
lantern out o’ my hand. When I cum to myself we were outside 
the coach-house door. The moon was shinin’ in, ad I cud see the 
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corpse stretched on the table whar we left it; and he kicked the 
door to wi’ a piirr o’ his loot. ‘l.ock it,' says he; and so I did. And 
here’s the key lor ye--tak it yoursel’, sir. He offer’d me money; 
he saitl he’<l mak me a rich man it I’tl sell him the corpse, and help 
him awa’ wi’ it.” 

“Hoiit, man! What (lul he want o’ t’ corpse? He’s not doctor, to 
do a* that lids. He was takin’ a rise out o’ \e, lad,” said I'urnbull. 

“Na, na — he wants ihe torpsc. I'herc’s siinimat you a’ me can’t 
tell he wants to do wi’ ’t; and he*<l lieler get it wi’ sin and thievin’, 
and the damage ol my soul. He's one of them Irejtcns a boo or a 
dobbies oil Dardale .Moss, that’s always astir wi’ the like alter 
nightfall; unless- -Loid sa\e us! — he be the deaul himsel.’ ” 

“Whar is he noo?” asked the landlord, who was growing un- 
comfortable. 

“He spang’d up the back stair to his lOom. 1 wonder you didn’t 
hear him trampin' like* .1 wild horse: and he clapt his door that the 
house shciok again — but Lend knows whar he is noo. Let us gang 
awa’s up to the X'icar's, and gan him come down, and talk wi’ him.” 

“Hoity toit\, man— w)irrc too e:is\ scared, ” said the landlord, 
pale enough by this time. ” "rwould be a fine thing, truly, to send 
al)roacl that the house was haunted by the deaul himser! ^Vhy, 
twoidd be the ruin o’ the (fcorge. \du’re sure ye locked the door 
on the corpse?” 

■*.\ye, sir — sartain.” 

“(iome wi’ me, rom— we ll gi’ a hist look round the yard.” 

So, side by side, with main a jealous look right and lelt, and over 
their shouldeis, ihe\ went in silence. On entering the old-fashioned 
cpi.idrangle, sui roundc*d b\ si .dries .iiul other edifices — built in the 
aiitic|ue cagework iashion- ihe\ stopped lor a while under the 
shadow ol the inn gable, and lookcvl round the sard, and listened. 
.Ml w.is silent- nothing siiriMig. 

rile stable hmiern was lighted, and with it in his hand Tony 
rui'iibiill, holding f dm .Scales b\ the shoulder, .idvanced. He 
hauled Idiii alter iiiiii ior a step or two: then stood still and shoved 
him beloie him for a step or two iiu'ie: aiui tlius cautiously — as a 
pair of skiimishers imdei tire- they apjrroachcd the coach-house 
door. 

“'rhere, >e see— all sale.” whispered Tom, pointing to the lock, 
\vhich hung— -distinct in the moonlight — in its place. Caiin bac'k, 
I say!” 

“Cum on, .say J!” retorted the landlord valoroiish. “It would 
never do to allow any tricks to be pla)ecl with the chap iir there 
— he pointed to the coachhouse door. 
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“The toroncr licre in the morning, anil never a corpse to sit on!” 
He unlocked the padlock with these words, having handed the 
lantern to “Here, keck in, 'roni," he continued; “ye hev tiu* 

lantern — and see if all’s as ye left it.” 

“Not me — na, not for the Cieorge and a’ tliat’s in it!” said 1 om, 
with a shudder, sternly, as he took a step backward. 

“What the — what are ye afraid on? Gi’ me ihe lantern — it is all 
one: I will.” 

And cautiously, little by little, he opened the door: and, holding 
the lantern o\er his head in the narrow slit, he peeped in — 
frowning and pale — with one e\e, as il he expet ted something to 
lly in his face. He closed the door witlioiit sjjeaking. anil locked it 
again. 

“.\s safe as a thiel in a mill,” he whispeied with a nod to his 
companion. And at that moment a harsh l.iugh oxerhead broke 
the silence start lingh, and set all the poultry in the xaid gabbling. 

“Thar he be!” said I'om. clutching the l.indlonrs arm — “in the 
winda — see!” 

The window ol the ledai room, up two paii ol stairs, was open; 
and in the shadow a darker outline xvas \isible ol a man. witli his 
elbows on the window-stone, looking down upon them. 

“Look at his exes — like txvo lixe coals!” gasped l om. 

The landlord could not see ail this so siiaiplx. Inniig lonlused, 
and not so long-sighted as Tom. 

“ rime, sir,” called I'onx ruinbidi, tinning (old as he thought 
he saxv a paii ol exes shining doxvn ledly at him “time lor honest 
folk to be in their beds, and asleep!” 

“As sound as yuir sexton!” said the jeeiing xoiie Irom above. 

“Come out ol this,” xvhispeied the landlord fienelx to his hostlei. 
plucking him h.ird by the sleeve. 

rhey got into the lumse, and shut the (loot. 

“I wish we were shot ol him,” said the landloid, with something 
like a groan, as he leaned against the xvall ol the passage. “I'll sit 
up, anyhow- and, rom, you'll sit wi' me. (ium into the gun loom. 
No one shall steal the dead man out ol my xaid while I can draw 
a trigger. " 

The gun room in the (ieoige is about twelxe leet sijuare. It 
projects into the stable-yatd and commands a lull xiew of the old 
c(>ach-hr)use; and, through a nairow side window, a flanking view 
of the back door ol the inn. ilnougii xvhich the yard is reached. 

Tony rtirnbull took down the blunderbuss--whic h xvas the 
great oidnance oi the house* and loaded it with a still charge ol 
pistol bullets. 
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He put on a great-coat which hung there, and was his covering 
when he went out at night, to shoot wild ducks. Tom made himself 
comfortable likewise. 1 hey then sat down at the window, which 
was oi)en, looking into the yard, the opposite side of which was 
white in the brilliant moonlight. 

The landlord laid the blunderbuss across his knees, and stared 
into the yard. His comrade stared also. Tht door of the gun-room 
was locked; so they felt tolerably secure. 

An hour passed; nothing had occurred. Another. The clock 
struck one. 'I'he shadows had shifted a little: but still the moon 
shone full on the old loach-house, and the stable where the guest’s 
hor.se stood. 

Turnbull thought he heard a step on the ba(k-stair. Tom was 
watching the back-door through the side window', w'ith eyes glazing 
with the intensity ol his stare. Anthony Turnbull, holding his 
breath, listened at the room door. It w'as a false alarm 

When he came back to the window' looking into the yard: 

"Hisli! Look thar!” said he in a vehement whisper. 

From the shadow' at the left they saw' the figure of the gaunt 
horseman, in short cloak and jack boots, emerge. He pushed open 
the stable d(X)r, and led out his jX)werful black horse. He w'alked 
it acioss the front of the building till he reached the old coach- 
house door: and there, with its bridle on its neck, he left it stand- 
ing, while he stalked to the yard gate; and, dealing it a kick w'ith 
his heel, it sprang back with the rebound, shaking from top to 
bottom, and stood open. Fhe stranger returned to the side of his 
horse: and the doo* whi<h secured the corpse of the dead sexton 
seemed to swing slowly open ot itself as he entered, and returned 
wiili the corpse in his .irms, and swung it across the shoulders of 
the horse, and instantly sprang into the saddle. 

“Fire!" shouted Fom, and bang went the blunderbuss w'iih a 
stunning crack. .A thousand spat rows’ wings winnowed through 
tiu* air Irom the thick i\y. The watch dog yelled a furious bark, 
d here was a strange ring iUul whistle in ilie air. The blunderbuss 
had biiist to shi\ers right down to the \ery breech. The recoil 
rolled the inn keeper upon his back on the floor, and Torn Scales 
was iiiing against the side ol the' recess I'jf the window*, which had 
saved him from a tumble* as \iolent. In this position they heard 
the searing laugh of the departing horseman, and saw* him ride 
out of the gate w'ith his ghastly burden. 

Perhaps some of mv readers, like myself, have heard this story 
told by Roger Turnbull, now host of the George and Dragon, the 
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grandson of the very Tony who then swayed the spigot and keys 
of that inn, in the identical kitchen of which the fiend treated so 
many of the neighbours to punch. 

What infernal object was subserved by the possession of the 
dead villain s body, 1 have not learned. But a very curious story, 
in which a vampire resuscitation of Crookc the sexton figures, may 
throw a light upon this part of the tale. 

The result of Turnbuirs shot ar the disappearing fiend certainly 
justifies old Andrew Moreton’s dicium, which is thus expressed in 
his curious “History of Appaiitions**: “1 warn rash brands who, 
pretending not to fear the devil, are for using the ordinary 
violences with him, which affect one man from another — or witli 
an apparition, in which they may be sure to receive some mischief. 
1 knew one fired a gun at an apparition and the gun burst in a 
hundred pieces in his hand; another struck at an apparition with a 
sword, and broke his sword in pieces and wounded his hand 
grievously; and 'tis next to madness for anyone to go that way to 
work with any spirit, be it angel or be it devil.” 



Ghost Stories of the 
Tiled House 

I 


Olil Sally always aiteiuled her soiin^ mistress while she prepared 
lor bed — not that Lilias recjinr(‘d help, lor she had the spirit of 
neatness and a josoiis, gentle ahui it\. and only troubled the good 
old (leature enough to j)reNent her thinking herself grown old 
and useless. 

Sally, in her (juiet was, was gaindoiis. and she had all sorts of 
old-world tales of wondei and adsenture, to which Lilias often 
went pleasantly to sleep: lor there was no tlanger while old Sally 
sal knitting there b\ the Ine. and the sound of the rector s mount- 
ing upon his (hails, as was Iun wont, and taking down and putting 
up his books in the studs be neath, though mutfled and faint, gave 
cvideiue that that g<^*Hl and losing inlhience was awake and busy. 

Old Sallv was telling hei \t)ung mistress, who sometimes listened 
with a smile, and soinetimes lost a good fi\e minutes together of 
her gentle prattle, how the \oung gentleman, Mr. Mervyn, had 
taken that .iwful old haunted habitation, the Tiled House ‘beyant 
at Halls lermot." and was going to slay there, and wondered no one 
had told him of the mssieiious dangeis of that desolate mansion. 

It stood b\ a loiiels l)eiul of the narrow road. Lilias had often 
looktni up the shoii, straight, grass-g'own a\cnue with an awful 
iuiiosiiy at the old house whiih she had learned in childhood to 
fear as the al)odc ol shadows tenants and uncaithly dangers. 

There aie people, .Sails, now a-ilass, who lall themselves free 
thinkers, and don’t beliese in any thing — even in ghosts.” slid 
Lilias. 

*‘A then the place he’s stopping in noAv, M’ss Lilly, ill soon cure 
him of frceihinking, it the hall they say about it’s true, ” answered 
Sally. 
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“Bui 1 don’t sii), iniiul, hrs ii freeiliinkci , lor I don’t know any 
thing of Mr. Mervyn: but if he be not, he iiuist be very brave, or 
very good, iiuleed. I know. Sally, 1 should be horribly afraid, 
indeed, to sleep in it inysell,” answereil lali.is, with a losey lillle 
shudder, as the aerial image of the old liouse lot a moineiii stood 
before her, with its pec uliar malign, scared, and skulking aspc'ci, as 
it it had drawn back in shame and guilt among the melancholy old 
elms and tall hemlock and nettles. 

“.\nd now. Sail). I'm sale in bed. Stir the lire, my old d.iiling." 
For although it was the first week in Ma\, the night was host). 
“And tell me all about the Filed House again, and liighteii me 
out ol my wits. ” 

So good old Sail), whose laith in such matteis was a leligion. 
went oil o\cr the well-known ground in .i gentle lillle amble - 
sometimes subsiding into a walk as she .ippioaihed some special 
horror, and pulling up aliogethei— that is to sa\. suspending her 
knitting, and looking with a m\stt‘iious nod .it her )oung mistiess 
in the lour-poster, oi loweting her voice to .i sou ol whispei when 
the crisis came. 

So she told her how when the neighbouis hiieil ihe on hard that 
ran up to the windows at the back ot the house, the dogs ihev ke|)t 
then Used to howl so wiidlv .md wolhshlv .ill night .iinong the ttees, 
and prowl under the walls ol the* house so dc jeitedlv. that ihev 
were t.iiii to open the door .ind let them in .it last. ;ind. inderd. 
small nec'd iheic* w.is there loi dogs; lor no one. \oung oi old, 
dated go ne.ir the orchaid allei night-lall. No, the golden pippins 
that peej^ed so sjilendid through the IcMves in the wc-siein i.ivs ol 
evening, .ind made the mouths ol the* Ballvleimot sdioolbovs 
w.itei, glowed uiidistui bc'd in the* moining sunbe.mis. and secure 
in the mvsterious tutel.ige ot the night, smiled *o)l) on their 
pred.itorv longings. Ami this w.is no l.imilul teserve .md .ivoicl 
ance. .\f ic k Dalv, when he h.id the* oi c h.ud, used to sleep in the loll 
over the kitchen; and he swoie that within live oi six v\eeks, while 
he Icjdged theie, he twice saw the same* thing, and ih.il was .i l.idv 
in a hood and a loose du'ss. her IkmcI chooping. .md h(*t linger on 
her lip, walking in silence among the (looked stems, with .i little 
child bv the h.uid, who tan sittilittg atid skipping beside het. .\nd 
the Widow (itesswell once met iltcMii .it night-l.ill on the p;ith 
through the ot chat cl to the back-doot, and she did nc»t know wh.ii 
it was until she s.iw the men looking at one .moth(‘r as she told it. 

“It’s ollen she told it to me,” s.iid old Sallv: “.md how she c.iiiie 
on them all ol a sudden at the tiiiii ol the path, just b) the thick 
clump of alder trers; .ind how she str>|)ped. thinking it was some 
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lady that had a riglu lo be ihere; aiitl how they w'ent by as swift as 
the shadow of a cloud, though she only seemed to be walking slow 
enough, and the litile (hild pulling by her arm, this way and that 
way, and took no notice of her, nor e\en raised her head, though 
she stopped and curtsied. And old Clinton, don’t you remember 
old (Clinton, Miss Lilly?” 

“I think I do, the old man who limped, and wore the odd black 
wig?’’ 

‘‘\es, indeed, acushla, so he did. See how well she remembers? 
1 hat was by a kic k of one of the earl’s horses — he was groom then,” 
resumed Sally. ‘‘He used to be troubled with hearing the very 
sounds his master used to make to bring him and old Oliver to the 
door, when he came back late. It was only on very dark nights 
when theie was no moon. I hey used to hear, all on a sudden, the 
whimpering and scraping of dc^gs at the hall-door, and the sound 
of the whistle, and the light stroke across the window with the 
lash of the whip, just like as if the earl himself — may his poor 
soul find ic'st- was theie. First the wind ’id stop, like you’d be 
holding your bieaih, then came these sounds they knew so well, 
and wfien they made no sign of Ntirring or opening the door, the 
wind id begin again with such a hoo-hoo-oo-high, you’d think it 
was laughing, and c tying, and hooting, all at once ’’ 

Here old Sally icMimed her knitting, .suspended for a moment, 
as if she were listening to the wind outside the haunted precincts 
of the ril(*d House, and she took up her parable again. 

‘‘"Fhe \ery nigfu he met his death in I.ondon, old Oliver, the 
butler, was listeniir^ to Clinton— lot Clinton was a scholai — 
reading the letter that came \o him through the post that day, 
telling him to get things ready, for his troubles were nearly over, 
and he e\pc'ctc*d to be with them again in a few days, and maybe 
almost as soon as tfie letter; and sine enough, while he was leading, 
there came a frightful lattle to the window, like some one all in a 
tremble, trying to shake it open, and the earl's Miice, is they both 
coiueitcHl. cries from outside, 'Let me in, let me in, let me in! 
‘It’s him,’ says the fnitler. ’ ' Lis .so, beJad.' says Clinton, and they 
both hooked at the windy, and at one another— and then back 
again— o\eijoved and frightemed all at oust. Old Oliver was bad 
with the iheiiinati/ in his knc'e, and went lame like. Sea away goes 
Clinton to the hall-door, and he calls, who’.s there? and no answer. 
Maybe, says Clinton, to hiinscdf, ’lis what lies rid round to the 
back door; so to the back-door with him, and there he shouts again 
—and no answer, and not a .sound outside — and he began to feel 
cjuare. and to the hall-door with him back again. ‘Whos there? 
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do \oii hear, who’s iherc?’ he shouts, and receiviiiji; no answer still. 
‘I’ll open the door at any rale,’ says he, ‘maybe it’s what he’s made 
his escape.’ for they knew all about his troubles, ‘and wants to get 
in without noise,’ so praying all the time'- -for his mind misgave 
him. it might not be all right — he shifts the bars and unlocks the 
door; but neither m.in, woman, nor child, nor horse, nor any living 
shape, was standing there, only something or anotlu^r slipi into the 
house close b\ his leg; it might be a dog, or something that way, he 
could not tell, for he onl\ sc*en it lor a moment with the corner ol 
his e\e. and it went in just like as il it belonged to the place, lie 
could not see which wa\ it went, up oi down, but the house w.is 
ne\er a happ\ one. or a cpiiet house alter; and (ilinton bangs the 
hall-door, and he took a son ot a tiiin and a ihieinbling. and back 
with him to ()li\er, the biitlei. looking as while as the* blank l(.\d 
of his master’s letter that was fliitteiiiig betwc*en his Imgei and 
thumb. 'What is it." u'hat is it?’ sa\s the bullet . catching his crutch 
like a waNpon, lastening his e\es on (ilinion's white l.ue, and 
growing almost as p.de hinisell. * I he master’s dead,’ sa\s (Hinton 
— and so he was, signs on it. 

“.\lter the tinn she got bs what she seen in the* on haul, when 
she came to know the tiuth ol what it was, [inn\ (iiesswell, sou 
ma) be sure, did not sta\ theic* an\ longer than she* could help: 
and she began to take notice ol things she did not mind beloie- 
such .is when she went into the big bi'il-toom o\c i the b.dl lh.it the 
lord Used to sleep in, wlune\er she* went in .it one dooi the othei 
door Used to be pulled to \ei\ c|uick, .is il some one a\oiding hei 
was getting out in h.isie: but the thing tli.it liightenc'd hei most 
was just this- that sometimc*s she used to find .1 long, siiaight m.iik 
Irom the head to the loot ol hei bc*d, .is il tw.is m.ide b\ something 
hea\\ l>ing theie, and the- pl.icc* wlic*re it w.is iisc-d to leel waim, 
as il — whoc*\er it was the) oiiK Ic it it .is she c.imc* into the 100m. 

"Hut the woist ol .ill W.IS pool Kill) ll.ilpin, the )oung woman 
that dic.*d of what she seen, llc*i mother s.iid it w.is how she* w.is 
kept awake .ill the night with the walking .ibout ot some one in 
the next room, tuiiibling about boxes .ind pulling open cbawc*is 
.ind talking and sighing to hinisell, and she, poor thing, wishing 
to go to sleep .'ind wondering who it could be, whi*n in he comes, 
a fine man, in a sort ol loose silk moi ning dress an’ no wig, but a 
\el\et capon, and to the wind) witli him cpiiet and aisv. and she 
makes a tiiin in the b(*d to let him know thc‘ie was some one theie, 
thinking he’d go aw;i), but instead ol th.it, oxer he comes to the 
side ol the bed, looking xet) bad, .ind saxs something to hc‘r but 
his speech was (hick .ind (|ue('i. like* .1 dummy's that id beti)ingto 
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spake — and she i^rew very fri^hicncd, and says she, ‘I ask your 
honour's pardon, sir, but 1 (an’i hear you right,’ and with that he 
stretches up liis neck high out of his cravat, turning his face up 
towards the ceiling, and — giace between us and harm! — his throat 
was cut across like another mouth, wide open, laughing at her; 
she seen no more, bui dioj)ped in a dead laint in the bed, and back 
to her mc3ihcT with her in the morning, and she never swallied bit 
or sup more, onh she just sat by the fire holding lier mothers 
hand, c tying and ireinbling, and peejnn’ over her shoulder, and 
starting with e\ery sound, till she look the lever and died, poor 
thing, not fise weeks after." - 

And so on, and on. and on flowed the stream ol old Sally’s nar- 
lalive, while Lilias chopped into dreamless .sleep, and then the 
slorvieller stole a was to ht‘i own iid\ bed-room and innocent 
slumbers. 


II 

I’m sure she l)eliesed e\ei\ woid she related, for old Sally was 
seracious. Ibit all this w.ts worth just .so much as such talk com- 
inonh is — mat \ els, labuhe, what our ancestors call winter’s tales 

which gathered details lioin e\eiy narrator and dilated in the 
act ol nairation. Still it was not ejuite for nothing that the house 
was held to be haunted. Lndei all this smoke there smouldered 
just .1 little spaik ol tiuth — an authenticated mssiers, for the solu- 
tion of which some ol nn readers may possibly suggest a theory, 
though 1 contc'ss 1 Ctin't. 

Miss Rebeiia (.ha’tesworih. in a letter dated late in the autumn 
ol 17.")‘1. gives a mmufc’ ind cinious relaticm ol occuiTenccs in the 
riled House, which, it is j)lain. although at starting she protests 
against all such looleiies, nIic has heard with a peculiar sort ot 
interest, .ind relates it certaimv with an awlul sort ol particularity. 

1 w.is lor prim mg the c*miie letter, which is really \er\ singulai 
as well as c hai ac lei isiic . but m\ publisher meets me with his ifcto; 
and I believe he is right. The woithy old ladv’s letter is, perhaps, 
too long; and 1 must lesi content w lii a lew hungiy notes of its 
tenor. 

rhat \ear. and somewlieie about the LMth October, there broke 
out a strange* dispute betwevn Mr. Alderman Harper, of High- 
street. nublin. and inv Lord Castlemallaid, who. in virtue ol his 
cousinship to the voting heir s mother, had undertaken tor him 
the nianageinent ol the tinv c'state on which the filed cvr Ivied 
House* — for 1 find it spelt both wavs — stood. 
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This Aldcriniin Harper had agreetl lor a least* of the house for 
his daughter, who was married to a gentleman named Prosser, lie 
furnished it and put up hangings, and otherwise went to eonsidcr- 
able expense. Mr. and Mrs. Prosser came tliere some time in June, 
and after having parted with a good many servants in the interval, 
she made up her mind that she could not live in the house, and 
her father waited on Lord (^astlemallard and told him plainly that 
he would not take out the lease because the house was subjected to 
annoyances which he could not explain. In plain terms, he said it 
was haunted, and that no servants would live there more than a 
few weeks, and that alter what his son-in-law's famib had sutlered 
there, not only should he be excused from taking a lease ol it, but 
that the house itself ought to be pulled clown as a nuisance and the 
habitual haunt of something worse than human maletactors. 

Lord Castlemallarcl filed a bill in the Kc[uity side ol Kxchec|uer 
toeompel Mr. Alderman Haiper to perloun his contract, by taking 
out the lease. Hut the <dclerman clic*w an answer, suppoit(*ci l)\ no 
less than seven long affidavits, copies ol all which were lurnished 
to his lordship, and with the desirc'd ellc'c i: lor rather than compel 
him to place them upon the file ol the court, his loiciship stiiick, 
and consented to release him. 

1 am .sorr) the cause did not proceed at least lar enough to place 
upon the records of the court the verv authentic and unaccount- 
able story which Miss Rebecca relates. 

The annovances described did not begin till the end ol .Vugust, 
when, one evening, .Mrs. Pio>ser. cpiite alone, w.is sitting in the 
twilight at the back |)arlour window, which was o|>('n, looking out 
into the oi chard, and plainlv saw a hand stealthily |)laced upon 
the stone window-sill emtside, as il bv some one beneath the win 
clow, at her right side, intending to climi) up. I here was nothing 
but the hand, which was rather short, but handsomelv lormc*cl, and 
white and plump, laid on the edge ol the window-sill; and it was 
not a very )oung hand, but one aged, somewheie above lortv, as 
she conjectured. It was only a lew wc*eks belore that the hoirible 
robber) at (donclalkin had taken place*, and the* lacly lancicMl that 
the hand was that ol one ol the iiiiscreants who was now about to 
scale the windows ol the I iled llou^!. She uttered a loud sc team 
and an ejaculation of terror, and at the same moment the hand was 
cjuietly withdrawn. 

Search was made in the orchard, but there were no indications ol 
any jjcrson’s having been under the window, beneath which, 
ranged along the wall, stood a great column oi (lower-pots, wbic h it 
.seemed must have prc*vcntc*d an) one's coming within reach ol it. 
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The same night there came a hasty tapping, every now and then, 
at the window of the kitchen. The women grew frightened, and the 
servant-man, taking fire-arms with him, opened the back-door, but 
discovered noihing. As he shut it, however, he said “a thump came 
on it,” and a pressure as oi somebody striving to force his way in, 
which frightened him; and though the tapping went on upon the 
kitchen window-panes, he made no further explorations. 

About six o'clock on Saturday evening, the cook, “an honest, 
.sober woman, now aged nigh sixty years,” being alone in the 
kitchen, saw, on looking up, it is supposed, the same fat but aristo- 
cratic-looking hand laid with its palm against the glass, nea* the 
side of the window, and this time moving slowly up and down, 
pressed all the while against the glass, as if feeling carefully for 
some inecjiiality in its surface. She cried out, and said something 
like a prayer, on seeing it. But it was not withdrawn for several 
seconds after. 

After this, for a great many nights, there came at first a low, and 
aftei wards an angry rapping, as it seemed with a set of clenched 
knuckles, at the back-doot. And the servant-man would not open 
it, but called to know who was there; and there came no answer, 
only a sound as it the palm of the hand was placed against it, and 
drawn slowly from side to side, with a sort of soft, groping motion. 

All this time, sitting in the back pat lour, which, for the time, 
they used as a di awing-ioom, Mr. and Mrs. Prosser were disturbed 
l)y rappings at the window, sometimes \ery low and furtive, like a 
clandestine signal, and at others sudden and so loud as to thi eaten 
the breaking of the pane. 

rhis was all at tfu ba« k of the house, which looked upon the 
oi chard, as sou know. But on a Tuesday night, at about half-past 
nine, tlieie came preciseh the same rapping at the hall-door, and 
went on, to the great annoyance of the master and terror of his 
wife, at intersals, for nearly two hours. 

After this, for sexeral class and nights, they had no annoyance 
what.socner, and began to think that the nuisance had expended 
itself. But on the night of the 13th September, Jane Easterbrook, 
an English maid, having gone into tlv pantr>’ for the small silvei 
bowl in which her mistress’s posset was served, happening to look 
up at the little window of only four panes, observed through an 
auger-hole which was drilled through the winclow-frame, lor the 
admission ol a boll to secure the shutter, a white pudg> fingei 
first the tip, and then the two first joints iiitrodiiced. and turned 
about this way and ihat. crooked against the inside, as 
ol a lastening which its owner designed to push aside. When the 
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maid got back into the kitchen, we are told **she fell into 'a 
swounde/ and was all the next day very weak.” 

Mr. Prosser being, Tve heard, a hard-headed and conceited sort 
of fellow, scouted the ghost, and sneered at the fears of his family. 
He was privately of opinion that the whole affair was a practical 
joke or a fraud, and waited an opportunity of catching the rogue 
flagrante delicto. He did not long keep this theory to himself, but 
let it out by degrees with no stint of oaths and threats, believing 
that some domestic traitor held the thread of the conspiracy. 

Indeed it was time something were done; for not only his 
servants, but good Mrs. Prosser herself, had grown to look unhappy 
and anxious, and kept at home from the hour of sunset, and would 
not venture about the house after night-fall, except in couples. 

The knocking had ceased for about a week; and one night, Mrs. 
Prosser being in the nursery, her husband, who was in the parlour, 
heard it begin very softly at the hall-door. 'Hie air was quite still, 
which favoured his hearing distinctly. 'Hiis was the first lime there 
had been any disturbance at that side of the house, and the 
character of the summons also was changed. 

Mr. Prosser, leaving the parlour door open, it seems, went cjuiet- 
ly into the hall. The sound was that of beating on the outside of 
the stout door, softly and regularly, “with the flat of the hand.” 
He was going to open it suddeidy, hut changed his mind; and went 
back very quietl), and on to the head of the kitchen stair, where 
was ”a strong closet" over the pantry, in which he kept his “fire- 
arms, swords, and canes.” 

Here he called his man-scr\ant, whom he helicNcd to be honest; 
and with a pair of loaded pistols in his own coat pockels, and 
giving another j)air to him, he went as lightly as he could, lollowed 
by the man, and with a stout walking-cane in his hand, lorwaid to 
the door. 

Every thing went as .Mr. Pros.ser wished. I'he licsieger of his 
house, so far from taking fright at their approach, grew more 
impatient; and the sort of patting which liad rouscHl his attention 
at first, assumed the rhythm and emphasis oi a series of double- 
knocks. 

Mr. Prosser, angry, opened the door with his right arm across, 
cane in hand. Looking, he saw nothing; hut his arm was jerked up 
oddly, as it might be with the hollow of a iiand, and .something 
pa.ssed under it, with a kind ot gentle .scju(;e/e. 'The servant neither 
saw nor felt any thing, and did not know why his master looked 
back so hastily, and shut the door with so sudden a slam. 

From that time, Mr. Prosser discontinued his angry talk and 
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swearing about it, and seemed nearly as averse from the subject as 
the rest of his iamily. He grew, in latt, very uncomfortable, feeling 
an inward persuasion that wiien, in answ^er to the summons, he 
had opened the hall-door, he had actually given admission to the 
besieger. 

He said nothing to Mrs. Prosser, but went up earlier to his bed- 
room, where “he read a while in his Rible, and said his prayers:” 

1 hope the particular relation of this circumstance does not in- 
dicate its singularity. He lay awake a good while, it appears; and 
as he supposed, about a (juarter past twelve, he heard the soft 
palm of a hand patting on the outside of the bedroom dooi, and 
then brushetl slowly along it. 

Up bouiued Mr. Prosser, very much frightened, and locked the 
door, crying. “\Vho*s tlicic? " but receiving no answer but the same 
brushing sound ol a soli hand drawn over the panels, which he 
knew only too well. 

In the morning the housemaid was ten ilied by the impiession of 
a hand in the dust ol the “liiile pailour*' table, where they had 
been unpacking dellt and other things the das before. I'he |>rint 
of the n*iked loot in the sea-sand did not Irighten Robinson Ousoe 
half so much. 1 lies weie l)% this time all nervous, and some of 
them hall cra/ed, about the hand. 

Mr. Prosser went to e\amine the mark, and made light of it, 
l)ut, as he swore* alieiuaids, lather to cpiict his sersants than from 
aii\ (omloi table lc*eling about it in his own mind; howeser, he 
had tliein all. one b\ one. into the room, and made each place his 
or her hand, palm downward, on the same table, thus taking a 
similar impression fi m cseiy person in the house, including him- 
self and his wile: and his ‘ alhdavit * de])ONed that the formatiem ol 
the hand so iinpiessed dilleied altogethcT Irom those of the living 
inh.d)itants ol the house, .ind i orrcsponded exactly with that ol the 
hand seen b\ .Mi^ Prosser and b\ the cook. 

W’hoesei oi whatever the ownei ol that hand might be, they all 
lelt this sid)tle demoiistiation to mean that it was declared he was 
no longc’i out ol doois, but hail established himself in the house. 

.And now .Mis. Piossei beg. in to be trc^ubled with strange and 
horrible dreams, some ol which, as set out m detail, in Aunt 
Rebecca s long letter, ate lealU \er\ appalling nightmares. But 
one night, as Mr. Prossei closed his bedchamber door, lie wa> 
stiiick somewhat b\ the uticT silence ot the room, there being no 
sound ol bie.ithmg. which scvmed unaccount. ible to him. as he 
knew his wife w.is in bed. and his ears were particularly sharp. 

'riicTe was a candle burning on a small table at the loot ot the 
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bed, besides the one he held in one hand, a liea\ y leger connected 
with his father-in-law’s business being under his arm. He drew the 
curtain at the side of the bed, and saw Mis. Prosser lying, as for a 
few seconds he inorially feared, dead, her face being motionless, 
white, and covered with a c'old dew; and on the pillow, close Ix^side 
her head, and just within the curtains, was (he same while, fattish 
hand, the wrist resting on the pillow, and the lingeis extended 
towards her temple with a slow, wavy motion. 

Mr. Prosser, with a horrified jerk, pitched the leger right at the 
curtains betiind which the owner c'l the hand might be supposed 
to stand. 'I'he hand was inst.mtaneoush and smoothh snatched 
away, the curtains made a gicMt wa\e. and Mr. Ihosser got round 
the bed in time to see the closet-door, which w.is at the othei side, 
drawn close b\ the same white. puIlN hand, as he beliexecl. 

He drew the door open with a fling, and stared in: but (hc‘ closet 
was empty, except lot the clothes h.inging from the pegs on the 
wall, and the dressing-table and looking glass lacing the windows. 
He shut it sharph. and lockcul it. and tell toi a minute, he sa\s. 
"as if he were like to lose his wits:’’ then, ringing at the bell, he 
brought the sei\ants, and with much ado the\ ieco\eu‘d Mis. 
Prosser fiom a sort of “inmce,” in which, he* sa\s, itoin lui looks, 
she seemc'd to ha\e sullered ‘the p.dns ol dcMth;'* .ind .\nnt Ke 
becca adds, "Irom what she told me ot hei \isions. with hei own 
lips, he might ha\e .idded and ol hc‘il also.' ” 

but the occurrence which sc‘ems to ha\c* determinc‘d the crisis 
was the strange sickness ot iheii eldest child, a little gitl agc'd. 
between two and ihiee \eaiN. It la\ .iw.ike, sec*mingl\ in p.iro\\sins 
ot terror, and the dcMtois who weie c.illed in scm down the swnp 
toms to incipient water on the biain. .Mi.s. Plo^ser used to sit up 
with the nurse. I)\ the nuiseiN file, much troubled in mind .ilxiiit 
the condition ot hei cliild. 

Us bed was pl.icc'd sidewass .dong (he wall, with its IicmcI .ig.iinst 
the door ot a press oi c upbo.ii d. whic h. howe\ei . did not shut (|uite 
close, riieie was .1 little \ . dance, .ibout .i toot dee|). loimd the top 
of the child's bed, and this cl(*sc ended within some ten 01 twelve 
inches ot the pillow on which it l.i\. 

I hey obsersed tli.it (he little* c le.ituie wasc|uietc‘i whenevc i ihe\ 
took it up and held it on theii laps. I he\ li.id just ic‘pl.icc*cl it. .is 
it seemed to have giown c|uitc.* sleepy .tnd tian(|uil. but it w.is not 
five minutes in its bc^l when it bc*gan to scream in one ol its 
frenzies of terror: at the same monu*nt the nurse tor the first time 
detected, and Mrs. Prosser ecpially plainly saw, following the 
direction cif her eves, the leal cause of the child’s sulierings. 
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Protruding through the aperture of the press, and shrouded in 
the shade of the valance, they plainly saw the white fat hand, palm 
downwards, presen tcfl towards the head of the child. The mother 
uttered a scream, and snatched the child from its little bed, and 
she and the nurse ran down to the lady’s sleeping-room, where 
Mr. Prosser was in bed, shutting the door as they entered; and they 
had hardly done so, when a gentle tap came to it from the outside. 

There is a great deal more, bur this will suffice. The singularity 
of the narrative seems to me to be this, that it describes the ghost 
of a hand, and ikj more. I lie person to whom that hand belonged 
never once appeared; nor was it a hand separated from a body, but 
only a hand so maniiesteci and introduced, that its owner was al- 
ways, by some c rally accident, hidden from view. 

In the year 18111, at a college breakfast, I met a Mr. Prosser — a 
thin, grave, but rather chatty old gentleman, with very white hair, 
drawn back into a pigtail — and he told us all, with a concise 
panic ulaiity, a Mor\ of his cousin, Janies Prosser, who, wdien an 
infant, had slept for some lime in what his mother said was a 
haunted niirsei\ in an old house near Chapeli/.od, and who, when- 
ever he was ill, o\ci -laiigued, or in anywise feverish, sulfered all 
through liis life, as he had done from a time he could scarce re- 
member, Irom a s ision ol a certain gentleman, fat and pale, every 
curl ol whose wig, esery button and told ol whose laced clothes, 
aiul eveiy leature and line of whose sensual, malignant*, and un- 
wholesome face, was as ininuteh eiigra\en upon his memory as the 
dre.ss and lineaments ot his fathei’s portrait, which hung before 
him every day at breaklast. dinner, and supper. 

Mr. Prosser inenlK .led this as an instance ol a curiously monot- 
onous, iiidix iduali/ed, and persistent nighlniare, and hinted the 
extreme horror .md an\iet\ xvith which his cousin, of w’hom he 
spoke in tlie past tense as "poor Jeinmie.” was at any time induced 
to mention it. 

1 hope the leader will paidon me for loitering so long in the 
riled Mouse, but this son ol line has alwaxs had a charm for me; 
and people, \ou know, c'spc'cially olcl peop.e, will talk of what 
most iiitc'i c\sts themselx es, looollen lorgciting that otheisinax ha\e 
had more than enough of it. 

ill till* Ic-M -!■ H. 



The White Gat of 
Drumgunniol 


There is a famous story ot a white rat. with which wc all become 
acquainted in the nursei y. 1 am going to tell a story ol a white c at 
very dillerent from the amiable and enchanted princess who took 
that disguise for a season. 'The white cat of wlu'di 1 speak was a 
nmre sinister animal. 

The traveller Irom Limerick toward Dublin, alter passing the 
hills ot Killaloe upon the lelt, as Kee[)er Mountain rises high in 
\iew, finds himsell gradiialh lu*mmed in, up the right, l)y a range 
of lower hills. An undulating plain that dips gtadu.dK to a lower 
le\cl than that of the i*oad interposes, ;md some .scatteied hedge- 
rows relieve its somewhat wild and inelancholv diaracter. 

One of the tew human habitations that send up their films ot 
luri-smoke from that lonely plain, is the looseK thatched, earth 
built dwelling of a ’‘strong tanner," as the nioie prosperous ol the 
tenant-iarming classes are tetmc'd m .Munster. It stands in a dump 
ot trees near the edge ol a wandeiing stieam, about h.dt-way be- 
tween the mountains and the Dublin load, and had l>c'en loi 
generations tenanted Ij\ people n.imed Dono\.in. 

Jn a distant place, desirous ot stiiching some Jiish i (‘cords which 
had lallen into m\ h.tncls, and inc|iiiiing lor .1 tcMcher capable ot 
instructing me in thcr Irish langu.igc*, a Mr. Donovan, dieaiiiy, 
harmless, and learned, was ic c omm(*nclc‘d to me loi the pin pose. 

1 fcjunci that he had been educated as a Si/ar in 1 liiiity (iollege, 
Dublin. He now supiiorted himsell by tcMching, and the special 
direction of my studies, 1 suppose, flatten'd his n.itional partiali- 
ties, fcjr he unbosomed himsell ot much of his long-reserved 
thoughts, and recollections about his country and his early days. 
It was he who told me this sten y, and I mean to repeat it, as nearly 
as I can, in his own words. 

I have myself seen the old fatm-house, with its orchard of huge 
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mossgrown apple irces. I have looked round on the peculiar land- 
scape; the roofless, ivied lower, that two hundred years before had 
afforded a refuge from raid and rapparee, and which still occupies 
its old place in the angle ol the haggard; the bush grown “liss,” 
that scarcely a hundred and fifty steps away records the labours of 
a bygone race; the dark and tcjwering outline of old Keeper in the 
bac kground; and the lonely range ol lur/e and heath-clad hills that 
form a iic'arer barrier, with many a line of grey rock and clump of 
dwart oak or birth. Ihc‘ pcrsacling sense of loneliness made it a 
scene not unsuiic'd lor a wild and unearthly story. And I could 
ciuite fancy how, seen in the grey of a wintry morning, shrouded 
far and wide in snow, or in the melancholy glory of an autumnal 
sunset, or in the chill splendour ol a mcjonlight night, it might 
have hel[)t'cl to tone a dreams mind like honest Dan Donovan’s to 
superstition and a jjroiieness to the illusions of fancy. It is certain, 
however, that 1 ne\cr an\ where met with a more simple-minded 
creaitire, or one on whose gcKxl faith I could more entireU rely. 

When 1 was a bo\, .said he, li\ing at home at Drumgunniol, 1 
u.scrd to take ni\ (ioldsmiih s Roman tlistory in my hand and go 
down to ni\ lasouiiu- seat, the flat stone, sheltered by a hawthorn 
tree bc’side the little lough, a large and deep pool, such as 1 have 
lu*ard called tain in 1 iigland. It la\ in the gentle hollow of a 
field that is oMihung toward the north by the old orchard, and 
being a desetted pl.ue was fasourable to iny studious quietude. 

One da\ reading here, as usual, 1 wcaiied at last, and began to 
look about me. thinking of the heroic, .scenes 1 had just been 
reading of. 1 was as wide awake as I am at this moment, and I saw 
a woman appear at the coiner of the orchard and walk down the 
slope. She wore a long, light grew dress, so long that it seemed m 
sweep the grass be hind her, and so singular was her app'^arance in 
a pail ol the woi Id wheie feiiiale attiie is so inlles.ibh fixed by 
custom, that I could not lake im e>e.s off her. Her course lay 
diagonalls fiom coinei to coiner of the field, which was a large 
one, .uul she pursued it without sweising. 

W hen she c.ime ne.ir 1 could .see ih tr her ic'et were bare, and 
that she seemed to bc’ looking steadfastly upon some remote object 
for gu iclam c\ llei loute would h.tve c'rc)ssc‘cl mc'- had the lam not 
interposed' about ic’ii cu* twehe \ards below the pc^int at which 1 
was sitting. Hut instcMcl of .niesting her couise at the margin of the 
lough, as 1 had expcctc'd. she went on without seeming cmiscious 
of its existence, .ind 1 saw her. .is plainly as 1 sc'e nou. sir, walk 
across the surface of the water, and pa.ss, without seeming to see 
me, at about the distance 1 had calculated. 
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1 was ready to faint from sheer terror. 1 was only thirteen years 
old then, and 1 remember every particular as if it had happened 
this hour. 

The figure passed through the gap at the lar corner of the field, 
and there 1 lost sight of it. 1 had hardly strength to walk homo, 
and w’as so nervous, and ultimately so ill, that lor three weeks 1 
was confined to the house, and coidd not bear to be alone lor a 
moment. 1 never entered that field again, such was the horror with 
whidi from that moment every object in it was clothed. Kven at 
this distance of time I should not I ke to pass through it. 

7'his apparition 1 connected with a mysterious e\ent; and, also, 
with a singular liability, that has lor nearly eight years dis- 
tinguished, or rather alllicted, our family. It is no lane y. Kverybody 
in that part of the country knows all about it. Lverybody (Oimecicd 
what 1 had seen with it. 

1 will tell it all to you as well as I can. 

W'hen 1 was about fourteen years old — that is al)oui a year alter 
the sight 1 had seen in the lough field — we were one night ex- 
pecting my father home ftoiii the fait of Killaloe. My mother sat 
up to welcome him home, and 1 with her, lor i liked nothing 
better than such a vigil. My brothers and sisters, anil the farm 
servants, except the men who were tiriving home the tattle Irom 
the fair, were asleep in their beds. .My mothei and I were sitting 
in the chimney corner (hatting together, and waithing my lather's 
suj>per, which was kept hot over the lire. W'e knew that he would 
return before the men who were driving home the cattle, lor he 
was riding, and told us that he would only w'aii to see tiitan laiiiy 
on the road, and then pusn homeward. 

At length we heard his \oicc and the knotking ol his loaded 
whip at the door, and my mother let him in. I don't think I ever 
saw' my lather drunk, which is more than most men of my age, 
from the same part ol the couiuiy, could say of theirs. Hut he 
could drink his gla.ss of whisky as well as another, and he usu.illy 
came home Ircjrn lair or market a little merry and mellow, and 
w'ith a jolly Hush in his cheeks. 

ro-night he looked sunken, pale and sad. lie entered with the 
saddle and bridle in his hand, and he dropped them against the 
w'all, near the door, and put his arms round his wile's neck, and 
kissed her kindly. 

‘‘Welcome hcmie, Meehal,” said .she, kissing him heartily. 

“God bless you, rnavourneen,'’ he answered. 

And hugging her again, he turned to me, who was plucking him 
by the hand, jealous of his notice. 1 was little, and light of my age. 
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and he lifted me up in his arms, and kissed me, and my arms being 
about his neck, he said to my mother; 

“Draw the bolt, atuishla.’* 

She <lid so, and selling me down very dejectedly, he walked to 
the fire and sat down on a sickjI, and stretched his feet toward the 
glowing turf, leaning with his hands on his knees. 

Rouse up, Mick, darlin , said my nmther, who was growing 
.inxious, and tell me how did the cattle sell, and did everything 
go lucky at the lair, or is there anything wrong with the landlord, 
or what in the world is it that ails \C 3 U, Mick, jewel?" 

Nothin , Molly. 1 he cows sould well, thank God, and there’s 
nothin fell out between me an’ the landlord, an’ everything’s the 
same way. I here’s no fault to find an\ where." 

\\ ell, then, Mickey, since so it is. turn round to your hot supper, 
and ate it, and tell us is there an\ thing new." 

"1 got my supper, Molh, on the way, and 1 can’t ate a bit," he 
answered. 

"(jOt your supper on the was, an’ \ou knowin’ ’twas waiting for 
you at home, an’ your wile siltin’ up an’ all!" cried m\ mother, 
reproachfully. 

‘‘^’ou’re lakin’ a wrong nicanin’ out of what 1 say," said my 
father. " riiere’s something happened that leaves me that 1 can’t 
ate a mouthful, and I’ll not be dark with you, Molly, for, maybe, 
it ain't \ery long 1 base to be here, an’ I’ll tell you what it was. 
It’s what I’ve sc'en, the while cat." 

"The Lord l^etween iis and harm!" exclaimed my mother, in a 
moment as pale and chap-fallen as my father; and then, trying 
to rally, with a laugh. Nhe said: “lla! ’tis only funnin’ me you are. 
Sure a white rabbit was snared a Sunday last, in Grady’s wood; 
an’ IVigue sc*en a big white rat in the haggard yesterday." 

" ■ Lwas neithei rat nor rabbit was in it. Don’t ye think but I’d 
know a rat or a rabbit from a big white cat, with green eyes as big 
as halfpennies, and its back riz up like a bridge, trottin' on and 
across me, and ready, if 1 dar' stop, to ritb its. sides against my shins, 
and maybe to make a jump and seize r.iv throat, if that it’s a cat, 
at all, an' not something worse?" 

As he ended his description in a low tone, looking straight at the 
fire, my father drew liis big hand acioss his forehead onc'e or tw’icc, 
his face being damp and shining with the moisiure of fear, and he 
sighed, or rather groaned, heavily. 

My mother had relapsed into panic, and was pray ing again in 
her fear. I, too, was terribly frightened, and on the point of crying, 
for 1 knew' all about the while cat. 
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Cllapping my father on the shoiikler. by way of encouragement, 
my mother leaned over him, kissing him, and at last began to cry. 
He was wringing her hands in his, and scemeil in great trouble. 

“There was nothin’ came into the house with me?” he asked, in 
a very low tone, turning to me. 

“'riiere was nothin’, tather," 1 said, “but the saddle and bridle 
that was in your hand." 

“Nothin’ white kem in at the dooie witl me.” he repeated. 

“Nothin’ at all,” 1 answered. 

“So best, ” said my fatlier, and n aking the sign ol the cross, he 
began mumbling to himself, and 1 knew he was sa\ing his prayers. 

Waiting for a while, to gi\e him time lor this exercise, my 
mother asked him where he first saw it. 

“When 1 was riding up the l)ohereen,”- -tlie Irish term meaning 
a little road, such as leads up to a iarin-house — "1 bethought my- 
self that the men was on the road with the cattle, and no one to 
look to the horse bailin’ mysell, so I thought 1 might as well leave 
him in the crooked field below, an’ 1 tuck him there, he bein’ cool, 
and not a hair tuiiuHl, lor I lode him aisy all the way It was when 
I turned, alter lettin’ hitn go — the saddle and biidle bein’ in in) 
hand — that 1 saw it. pushin' out o’ the long glass at the side o’ the 
path, an' it walked across it, in front of me, an’ then back again, 
before me, the same was, an’ sometimes at one side, an’ then at the 
other, lookin’ at me wicl them shinin’ eses; and I consavted I he.iid 
it growlin’ as it kep' beside me— as close as e\ei >ou see till I 
kem up to the doore. heir, ,in’ knocked an’ called, as \e heerd me.” 

Now, what was it. in so simple an incident, that agii.iied m) 
lather, iny mother, niNsell, and linalh. e\ei\ menil)ei ol this lusiic 
Jiousehold, with a leiiible loieboding? li was this that we, one and 
all, belie\ed that my lather had received, in thus encountering the 
white cat, a warning oi his apptoaching death. 

'I'he omen had never lail(*d hitheito. It did not fail now. In a 
week alter mv lather took the l»*vc’i that w.is going, and bc‘loie a 
month he was dead. 

.Mv honest liic^ncl, Dan Donovan, pausc'd heic'; I could pcacc'ive 
that he was piaving, lor his lips weie busv, and I coiicludc'd that 
it was lor the repose ol that depailed soul. 

In a little while he lesumed. 

It is e ight) veais now since that omen fust attached to my family. 
Kighty )ears?' Av, is it. Niiieiv is neaier the mark. And 1 have 
spoken to mail) old pc.‘ 0 |)ie, in those e.ulier time's, who had a 
distinct recollection ol evei v thing coiinec ted with it. 

It happened in this way. 
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My grand-unc le, Connor Donovan, had the old farm of Druni- 
giinniol in his day. He was rithei than ever my lather was, or my 
father's lather either, lor he took a short lease of Balraghan, and 
made money of it. Hut money won’t solten a hard heait, and I’m 
afraid my grand-uiule was a cruel man— a profligate man he was, 
surely, and that is mostly a cruel man at lieart. He drank his shate, 
too, and cursed and swore, when he was \exeJ, more than w'as 
gocxl for his soul. I’m afraid. 

At that time theici was a beaut ilul girl ot the Odcmans, up in 
the mountains, not far Iroin Capper Cullen. I'm told that there 
are no (Colemans there now at all. and that lamily has passed away. 
'Ihe laminc \ears made great changes. 

F.llcMi Coleman was her name. 4‘he Colemans were not rich. 
Hui, being such a bc‘aiit\. she might have made a good match. 
Woise than she did lor hersell, poor lliir.g, she could not. 

Con Doncnaii — my gi .ind-imc le, (.od lorgive him! — sometimes 
in his rambles saw her at lairs or patterns, and he tell in love with 
her, as who might not? 

He used her ill. He promised her maniage, and persuaded hei 
to come awas with him; and. altei dl, he broke his word. It was 
just the old sioiN. He tired ol her, and he wanted to push himself 
in the world; and he mairied a girl ot the Collopxs, that had a 
great fortune - iweniylour cows, se\eiu\ sheep, and a hundred 
and twenty goals. 

He married this .Man (!ollop\. and grew richer than bclore; 
and I'.llen Coleman died broken-hearifHl. Hut that did not trouble 
the .stiong farmer mut h. 

He would ha\e likeci to ha\e c hildren. but he had none, and this 
was the onh c rovs he h.ul to beat . ior e\ entiling else went much as 
he wished. 

One night he waN lei inning l:om the l.iir o! Nenagh. A shallow 
sircMin at that time crossed the road — tlies ha\e thrown a bridge 
oxer it, I am told, some lime since — and its channel was often dry 
in summer weailua. W hen it xvas so, as it passes close bx the old 
f.irm-house ol l)i umgunniol. witlioui ; ^reat dc*al ol xvinding, it 
makes a .soil ol road, xvhicli pc'oplc' ihc'ii iisc'cl as a short cut to 
le.ich the house l)x. Into this drx channel, as theic xvas plentx ot 
liglit Irom the moon, mx gr.ind-uiule lurnc'd his horse, and xvhen 
he had reached the ixvo ash t tees at the meering of the faim he 
turned his hoise shoii into tlic rixc’i-lield. intending to tide 
througli the g»tp *he oilu*i end, under the oak-tree, and so he 
xvould have been xvithin a U^xv hundred xaids ot his dooi. 

As he approached the • gap * he saw, or ihouglu tie saw, with :i 
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slow motion, gliding along the ground toward the same point, and 
now anil then with a soli bound, a white objct t, whii h he described 
as being no bigger than his hat. but what it was he loiild not see, 
as it moved along ihe hedge and disappeared at the point to which 
he was himselt tending. 

When he reached the gap ihe horse stopped short, lie urged and 
coaxed it in \ain. He got down to lead it thioiigh, but it reioiled. 
snorted, and tell into a wild tiembling fit. He mounted it again. 
But its terror lontinued, and it obstinately resisted his caresses and 
his whip. It was bright moonlight, and m\ grand-uncle was ch.iled 
by the horse’s resistance, and. seeing nothing to account lor it, and 
being so near home, what little patience he possessc‘d loisocA him, 
and, phing his whip and spur in earnc\st, he broke into oaths and 
curses. 

.Ml on a sudden the hoise sprang through, and (.on I)ono\.in. 
as he passed under the broad branch of the o.ik, saw clearly a 
woman standing on the bank bc'sidc* him, her .11 in ( xlendeil, with 
the hand ol wliidi, as he Hew b\. she struck him .1 l>low upon the 
shouldcTs. It thiew him loiw.ud upon the neck ol the lioisc*, which, 
in wild terror, leachccl the docn at .1 g.dlo|>, and stood theie 
c|uivciing and steaming all over. 

[.css ali\e than dead, ms gtand mule got in. He told his sioiv. 
at least, so much as he chose. His wile* did not cjuitc* know \\h,it to 
think. But th.it something \ei\ b.id had h.ippened she could not 
doubt. He w.is \en l.iint .ind ill, .ind hcggc'd th.il the priest should 
be sent lor lorthwith. When the\ weic- getting him to his hc-d thev 
saw distincth the marks ol five* fingei points on the flesh ot his 
shoidcler, where the spec tial blow had lallen I hese singul.ii maiks 
— which the\ said lesemhled in tint the* hue* ol .1 hodv stiuck b\ 
lightning'-rein.iined impiintc cl on his lli sh, and wi ie bin it'd with 
him. 

W hen he had lecovered sulfic iently to talk with the pc'oplc' about 
him — speaking, like a m.in at his List hoiii, horn .1 buidetucl luMil. 
and troublc'd consc ienc c*-- -he ic'pe.ited his stoiv, but said he did 
not see, or, at all events, know, the lace ol the (iguie that stood in 
the gap. Ncj one believed him. He told inoie about it to the priest 
than to others. He certain!) had a secret to tell. He might as well 
have divulged it frankly, lor the neighbours all knew wcdl enough 
that it was the lace of dead Lllen (ademan th.it he had seen. 

From that moment my grand-uncle ne\ei raised his head. He 
was a scared, silent, broken-spirited man. It was early summer then, 
and at the fall of the leaf in the same year he died. 

Of course there was a wake, such as beseemed a strong larrner 
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so rich ds lie. for some reason the arrangements of this ceremonial 
were a little cliiierent from the usual routine. 

I he usual practice is to place the body in the great room, or 
kitchen, as it is called, oi ihe hciuse. In this particular case there 
was, as 1 told you, lor some reason, an unusual arrangement. The 
body was pbiccHl in a small loom that opened u]>on the greater 
one. I he door ol this, during the wake, stood open. There were 
candles about the bed, and pipes and tobacco on the table, and 
stools lor such guests as chose to enter, the door standing open for 
their reception. 

d he bod>, hasing been laid out, was leti alone, in this smaller 
room, during the preparaiions for the wake. After nightlall one of 
the women, appioaching the bed to get a chair which she had left 
near it, rushed Irom the room with a scream, and, ha\ing recosered 
hei spcTc h at the turfher end of the “kitchen," and surrounded by 
a gaping audience, she said, at last: 

“.May 1 nevei sin. if his lace liain’t li/ up again the back o' the 
bed, and he starin' down to the doore, wid eyes as big as pewter 
plates, that id be shinin' in the moon! ‘ 

"Aii.i, woman! Is it crackl'd \ou are?" said one of the farm boys 
as tiles are termc*d. being men ol an\ age sou plea.se. 

".\gh, .Molly, don't be talkin', svoman! ‘I'is what se consayted it, 
goin' into the d.nk loom, out o* the light. ^Vhs dichrt yc take a 
candle in sour tingeis, se aumadhaun?" said one ot her female 
companions. 

"Ciandle, or no candle: 1 seen it, " insisted Molls “An* ss’hat's 
more. 1 could .I'liiosi • ‘k' nis oath 1 seen his arum, too, siretchin’ 
out o’ the bed along me tluic. three times as long as it should be, 
to take hould o' me be the fui." 

"Naiisiiise. se fool, uhat id he svaiu c>’ >cr fut? " exclaimed one 
scornfulls. 

“(ii’ me the landie. some o' se/— in the name o' (iod." said old 
Sal Doolan. that w.is stiaighi and lean, and a svom.in diat could 
play like a piic'M almost. 

“(iise lu'i a candle. ' agic'ed all. 

Ihit svhaic'sei ilies miglit sas. there wasn t one among them that 
did not look p.de and stern enough as they lollo\xed Mrs. Doolan, 
who svas prasing .is I.ini as hcT lips could ]>atier, and leading the 
sail with a tallosv c.inclle. held like a taper, in her fingers. 

The door svas halt open, as the panic -strickcMi girl had left it: 
and holding the can<!le on high the better to -xamine the room, 
she made a step or so into it. 
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the unnatural way ilescribed, he had drawn it back again under 
the sheet that covered him. And tall Mrs. Doolan was in no danger 
of tripping over his arm as she enteretl. But she hail not gone more 
than a step or two with her candle aloft, when, with a drowning 
face, she suddenly stopped short, staring at the bed whiih was now 
fully in view. 

"Lord, bless us. Mrs. Doolan, tna'am, lome baik," said the 
woman next her, who had last hold of her dress, or her ‘coat,’ as 
they call it. and drawing her backwards with a Irightened pluck, 
while a general recoil among her iolloweis betokened the alarm 
which her hesitation had inspired. 

"Whisht, will \ey?'’ s.iid the leader, pereinptorih, "I can't hear 
my own ears wid the noise \e*re makin', an' whicli iv \e/ let the 
cat in here, an' whose cat is it.-" she asked, peeling suspiciously «it 
a white cat that was sitting on the breast ot the loipse. 

"Put it away, will \e/? " she resumed, with honor at the piolana- 
lion. "Man\ a coipse as 1 sthietihed and crossed iii the bed, the 
likes o' that 1 never seen vet. The man o' the house, wid a brute 
baste like that mounted on him. like a phooka, l.oid loigi' me lor 
namin’ the like iti tliis room. Dhrive it aw.iv, some o' ve/I out o' 
that, this minute. 1 tell ve." 

Kach repeated the older. I)ui no one seemed inclined to excauie 
it. 'Lhev wet e crossing ihemselves, and vvhispei ing their con ji‘c tures 
and misgivings as to the natuie ol the beast, which was no c.ii ot 
that lioiise, nor one that thev had ever seen beloie. On .i sudden, 
the white cat placed itselt on the pillow over the he.id ot the* boclv, 
and having Iroin that place glaied tor a time .it thcin ovc‘i the 
features ot the corpse, it ciept sottiv along the bodv towaids them, 
growling low and fieicelv as it drew ne.ir. 

Out of the room thev bounced, in dieadtul contusion, shutting 
the door last attei them, .iiid not lot a good v\hilc* did the hardiest^ 
vcnttire to peep in again. 

I he white cat was sitting in its old pl.uc*, on the* de.id m.in's 
breast, but this time it ciept (jtiietlv down the side ol the bed, and 
disappeared under it, the sheet which was sj)ie.ul like a coveilet, 
and hung down nearl) to the lloor. concealing it Ironi view. 

Pra\ing, crossing themselves, and not lorgetting a sjirinkling ot 
holy water, they peeped, and finally searched, poking spades, 
"wattles," pitchforks and such implements under the bed. But the 
cat was not to be found, and they concluded that it had made its 
escape among their feet as they stood near the threshold. So they 
secured the door carelully, with hasp and padlock. 

But when the door was opened next morning the> found the 
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while (at silling, as il it had never been disturbed, upon the breast 
of the dead man. 

Again o(( lined \eiy nearly the same scene with a like result, 
only that some said they saw the cat aiterwards lurking under a big 
box in a corner ot the ouiei-iooni, where my grand-uncle kept his 
leases and p.ipeis, and Ins pra\er-book and beads. 

Mrs. Doolan heard it giowling at her lu'els wherever she went; 
and allhough she (onld not see it, she could hear it spring on the 
back ol lier chair when she sat doivn, and grcrwl in her car, so that 
slie would bounce up wiili a scicMin and a pia\cr, lancying tha^ it 
was on lire |)oint ol i. iking her by the throal. 

And ihe piiesi > l)o\, looking round the coiner, under the 
Irraiii lies ol ihe old ok hard, saw a white c .it sitting under the little 
window of the room where iu\ gr.iiid-uncle was laid out and look- 
ing up at the tout sin. ill panes of glass as a cat will watch a bird. 

'1 he end ol it was th.it the cal was lound on the corpse again, 
when the room w.is \isite(i, .ind do what they might, whenever the 
body W.IS lelt .done, tiu* cat was lound again in the same ill- 
omened contiguitN witli the dead man. And this continued, to the 
scandal and le.ii ol the neighhouihood, until the door was o[>ened 
finalh lot the w.ike. 

M\ gi.induticle being dead, and, with all due solemnities, 
bin it d. 1 h.i\e done w ith him. Hut not cjuite set with the white cal. 
No b.iiishec* ese! set was mote in.dienabls .ittached to a family 
th.iti this ominous .ipp.iiition is to mine, but there is this differ- 
ence. Ihe banshee sttnis to be animated with an affectionate 
s\m|)ath\ with the' her i\ed latnih to whom it is hereditarily at- 
tached. wheie.is this thing h.as .iboul it a suspicion ot malice. It is 
the messengei simpl\ «>! death. .\ncl its taking the shape ot a cat 

the ioldc-si. .met tlie\ sa\. the most \incliiti\e ol brutes — is in- 
dicatise ol the spirit ol Us \isii 

W hen m\ gi .indi.it her s death w.is ne.ir, although he seemed 
cjuite well .it the time, it .ijipeaivd not exacih, hut \et\ neatly in 
tlies.imc* w.i\ ill which 1 lolcl sou it showed ilselt to m\ lather. 

I he cl.i\ heloie m\ I lu le 1 eigue w.i> killed h\ the bursting ot 
his gnn. it .ippeaied to him in the eNeiung. .it iwiliglii. bv ilie 
longh, in llu* held wheie I s.tw the* worn. in wlu'i \\alked .uross the 
waic-t. as I told \oii. M\ uncle was washing the b.iiiel ol his gun 
in lire longh. 1 he* glass is short theic*. .iiul iheic* is no comm iicmi it. 
Me did not know iiow it appi cue heel hut the lit si he saw ot it. the 
white c.it W.IS w. liking i lose round his leei. in d e i w il'ght, v. iili an 
angi\ twist ol iis i.iil. and .i gic'en glare m it*' cses. and clo what he 
would, il continued w.dking tound .nul round him. in larger cji 
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smaller circles, till he reached the orchard, and there he lost it. 

My poor Aunt Peg — she married one ol' the O’Brians, near 
Oolah — came to Drumgunniol to go to the i'lineral o! a cousin who 
died about a mile away. She died herself, poor woman, only a 
month after. 

Coming from the wake, at two or three o’clock in the inoriiiiig, 
as she got over the stile into the farm of Drumginuiiol, she saw 
the white cat at her side, and it kept close beside her, she icady 
to faint all the time, till she readied the dcKir ol the house, where 
it made a spring up into the white thorn tree that grows close liy, 
and so it parted from her. And my little brotlier Jim saw it also, 
just three weeks before he died. K\er\ membei ol our lamily who 
dies, or takes his death-sickness, at Drumgunniol, is sure to scr the 
white cat, and no one of us who sees it need liope lor long lile alter. 



An Authentic Narrative of 
a Haunted House 


[I'he Kditor of the IJMVKRsnY Magazine submits the following 
vciy remarkable statement, with every detail of which he has been 
for some years acquainted, upon the ground that it affords the 
most authentic and ample relation of a series of mar\'ellous phe- 
noma, in nowise connected with what is technically termed “spirit- 
ualism,” which he has an\ where met with. All the persons — and 
there are many ol them living — upon whose separate evidence 
some parts, and upon whose united testimony others, of this most 
singular recital depend, are, in their several walks of life, respect- 
able, and sue h as would in any matter of judicial investigation be 
deemed wholly unexceptionable witnesses. There is not as in- 
cident here retoided which would not ha\c been distinct!) de- 
posed to on cjath had ain neces.sit) existed, by the persons who 
seserally, and some ol them in great fear, related their own distinct 
experiences. I he lulii .* be gs most pointedly to meet in limine the 
suspicion, that he is elaborating a trick, or vtmehing for another 
ghost of Mrs. \’eal. .\s a mere stoiy the narrative is valueless: its 
sole claim to attention is its absolute truth. For the gcwl faith of its 
relator he pledges his own and the character of this Magazine. 
With the Fdiior’s coiuuneiice, the name of the watering-place, 
aiul some special liuimistances in no essential way bearing upon 
the peculiar chai.icter ot the sior\. bu: which r ight have indicated 
the locality, and [Hjssibh annosed pci sons intcTested in house 
property iliere, ha\e Iieen suppressed by the narrator. Not the 
slightest hbeity has been taken with the nariaiive, which is pre- 
scntcul precisely in the terms in which the writer of it, who employs 
throughout the first person, would, it need were, fix it in the form 
of an affidavit.] 

Within the last eight years— the precise date I purposely omit 
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— I was ordered by my physician, my health being in an unsatis- 
factory state, to change my residence to one upon the sea-coast; and 
accordingly, 1 took a house for a year in a fashionable watering- 
place, at a moderate distance from the city in which 1 had pre- 
viously resided, and connected with it by a railway. 

Winter was setting in when my removal thither was decided 
upon; but there was nothing whatever liismal or depressing in the 
change. The house I had taken was to all appearance, and in point 
of convenience, too, quite a modern one. It formed one in a 
cheerful row, with small gardens in from, facing the sea. and com- 
manding sea air and sea views in perfection. In the rear it had 
coach-house and stable, and between them and the house a con- 
siderable grass-plot, with some (lower-beds, intcr|)oscd. 

Our family consisted of my wife and myself, with three children, 
the eldest about nine years old, she and the next in age being girls; 
and the youngest, between six and seven, a bo). I'o these were 
added six servants, whom, although for certain reasons I decline 
giving their real names, 1 shall indicate', lor the sake of clearness, 
by arbitrary ones. I'here was a nurse. Mis. Southerland; a nursery- 
maid, Ellen Page; the cook, Mrs. Cireenwood; and the housemaid, 
Ellen Faith; a butler, whom 1 shall call Smith, and his son, James, 
about two-and-twemy. 

We came out to take possession at about sewn o’clock in the 
evening; eveiy thing was comfoi table and cheeiy; good lues 
lighted, the rooms neat and airy, and a general air ot preparation 
and comfort, highly conducive to good spirits and pleasant antici- 
pations. 

The sitting-rooms were large and cheerlul, and they and the 
bed-rooms moie than ordinarily Icjlts, the kitchen and servants’ 
rooms, on the same le\el, were well and comtortabK lurnished, 
and had, like the rest of the house, an aii ol recent painting and 
Fitting up, and a completely modem chaiacter, which imparted a 
very cheerlul air of cleanliness and coiuenience. 

There had been just eiu^ugh oi ihc! luss ol settling agreeably to 
occupy us, and to give a pleasant ttiin to our thoughts alter we had 
retired to our rooms. Being an invalid, 1 had a small bed to myself 
— resigning the four-jxjster to my wife. I’lie candle was ex- 
tinguished. but a night-light was buining. 1 was coming up stairs, 
and she, already in bed, had just dismissed her maid, when we 
were both startled by a wild scream from hei room; 1 found hcT in 
a state of the extremest agitation and tenor. She insisted that .she 
had seen an unnaturally tall figiiie come beside her bed and stand 
there. The light was tcio faint to enable her to define any thing 
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respecting this apparition, beyond the fact of her having most 
distinctly seen such a shape, (olourless from the insufficiency of the 
light to disclose more than its dark outline. 

We both endeavoured to re-assure her. The room once more 
looked so cheeriul in the candlelight, that we were quite unim 
Huciued by the coinagion of her terrors. The movements and 
voices of tile servants down si airs still getting things into their 
places and completing our comfortable arrangements, had also 
their elfect in steeling us against any such influence, and we set the 
whole thing clown as a <lream, or an imperlectly-sccn outline of ^he 
bed c urtaiiis. When, howevei, we were alone, my wife reiterated, 
still in great agitation, her clear asseition that she had most posi- 
tively seen, being at the lime as cciinpleiely awake as ever she was, 
precisely what she had described to us. And in this conviction she 
continued perfectly film. 

A day cjr two alter this, it came out that our ser\ants W’cre under 
an apprehension that, somehow or other, thieves had established 
a secret inode of aciess to the Iowit part ol the house. The butler. 
Smith, had seen an ill-looking woman in his room on the first night 
ol our arrival: and hi ami other servants constantly saw, for many 
days subsecjuenily. glimpses ol a retreating figure, which corre- 
.sponded with that so seen by him, passing through a passage which 
led to a back aicM in which wctc some coahvaults. 

This figure was seen always in the act of retreating, its back 
turned, generallv gelling roiiiul the corner of the passage into the 
are.i, in a sie.dthv and hurried way, .incl, when closely followed, 
imperfectly seen agai ciiUTing one ol the coal-\aults, and when 
pill sued into it, novsheie to be lound 

riie idea ol anv thing supernatuial in the matter had. strange 
to say, not yet enteic'd the mind of any one ol the servants. They 
had iieard some si«)iies cd Miiugglers having secret passages into 
houses, and using their means ol ace css for purposes c^l pillage, or 
with a view to higliien Mipeistitious people out of houses which 
they needed for their own cdjjccts, and a suspicion ol similar 
practices here, caused tliem extreme uneasiness. The apparent 
anxiety also inanilesic'd by this reireaiing figure to escape observa- 
tion, and her always appearing to make her egress at the ^ame 
point, favoured this romantic hypothesis. T he men, however, made 
a most careful examination ol the back area, and c^f the coal-vaults, 
with a view to discover some innde of egress, but entirely vvithcjut 
success. On the comiarv, the result was. so far ;*s it went, subversive 
of the theorv; solid inasoiny met them on every hand. 

1 called the man. Smith, up. to hear from his own lips the par- 
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tic'iilars ol* what he hai! seen: and miainly his report was very 
eiirioiis. 1 give it as literally as my memory enables me: — 

His son slept in the same room, and was sound asleep; but he 
lay awake, as men sometimes will on a thange of bed, and having 
many things on his mind. He was King with his lave towards the 
wall, but obser\ing a light and some little stir in the room, he 
turned round in his bed. and saw the figure ol a woman, stpialid, 
and ragged in ilress; her figure rather low anti broad; as well as 1 
reiollett, she hail something — either a tloak or shawl — on. and 
wore a bonnet. Her back was ttiiiud, and she ajipeared to be 
searching or rummaging lor soiiuthing on the floor, and, without 
appearing to ol)sei\e him. she tinned in doing so towarils him. 
I’hc light, which was more like the intense glow ol a coal, as he 
described it. being ol a deep red coloiii, proceeded from the hollow 
of her hand, which slie field beside her head, and he saw her 
pcMiecth distinct K Slu- appc‘aic‘d middle-aged, was tleepK pitted 
with the sinallpov, and blind ol one e\e. His pht.ise in describing 
her general appeal ante was. that she was “a miserable, pooi- 
l(3oking creatine." 

He was under the im|)ression that she must be the woman who 
had been lelt bs the piopiietoi in chaige of the house*, .ind who 
had that eNening, .dtei hasing gi\en up the ke\s, remained lor 
some little time with the lemale seivaMs. He coughed, iheieloie, 
tcj apprize her ol his pieseiite, and turned again lowaids the wall. 
When he .igain looked round she and the* light wen* gone*; and odd 
as was hei method ol lighting hersell in her sc*. itch, t)u* cinuin 
Stances excited neilhei ime.isiness nor cuiiosity in his mind, until 
he di.scosered next morning that the woman in (|uestion had lelt 
the house long belcjie he had gone to his bed. 

I examiiKHl the man vei\ closeK as to the appe.ir.ince ol the 
person who had \isited him. and the result w.is what I ha\e de- 
scribed. Jt struck me as .in odd thing, that e\en tlicii, considering 
how* prone to superstition persons in his i.ink ol life usually are, 
he did not seem to suspect an\ thing supernatuial in the occur* 
rente; and. on the contiais, was thorougliK peisuaded that his 
visitant was .i li\ing |>eison. w*lio had got into the house by some 
hidden entiance. 

On Suncla\, on his letuiii Irom his place of woiship, he told me 
that, when the ser\ice was ended, and the congregation making 
their wa) slowK out, he saw* the \ery wom.in in the cicjwcl, and 
kept his e)e upon hc‘i for seveial minutes, but such was the crush, 
that all his efforts to teach hei weie una\ailing. and when he got 
inut the open street she was gone. He w'as ejuite positive as to his 
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having distinctly seen her, however, for several minutes, and 
scouted the possibility of any mistake as to identity; and fully 
impressed with the substantial and living reality of his visitant, 
he was very much provoked at her having escaj>ed him. He made 
inc[uirics also in the neighbourhood, but could procure no in- 
formation, nor hear of any other persons having seen any woman 
corresponding with his visitant. 

I he cook and the housemaid occupied a bed-room on the 
kitchen floor. It had whiiewa.shed walls, and they were actually 
terrified by the appearance of the shadow of a w'oman passing and 
repassing across the side wall opposite to their beds. They sus- 
pected that this had been going on much longer than they were 
aw’are, for its presence was discovered by a sort of accident, its 
niovements happening to take a direction in distinct contrariety to 
theirs. 

This shadow always ino\ ed u{X}n one particular wall, returning 
after short intervals, and causing them extreme terror. They 
placed the candle, as the most obvious specific, so close to the 
itifested wall, that the flame all but touched it; and believed for 
some lime that they had effectually got rid of this annoyance; but 
one night, notwithstanding this arrangement of the light, the 
shadow returned, passing and repassing, as heretofore, upon the 
same w’all, although their only candle was burning within an inch 
of it, and it was ob\ious that no substance capable of casting such 
a shadow could have intcrposctl: and, indeed, ds they described it, 
the shadow seemed to have no sort of relation to the position of the 
light, and appealed, 1 have said, in manifest defiance of the 
laws of optics. 

1 ought to mention that the housemaid w^as a particularly fear- 
less sort of person, as well as a very honest one; anti her companion, 
the cook, a scrupulously religious woman, and both agreed in every 
particular in their relation of what occurred. 

Meanwhile, the nursery was not without its annoyances, though 
as yet of a comparaiisely trivial kind. Sometimes, at night, the 
handle ol the door was turned hurriedlv as if by a person trying 
to come in, and at others a knocking was made at it. These sounds 
occurred after the children had settled to sleep, and w’hile the nurse 
still remained aw’ake. Whenever she called to know who is there, 
the sounds teased: hm several limes, and particularly at first, she 
was under the impression that they w’ere caused by her mistress, 
wdio hatl come to see the children, and thus impressed she had got 
up and opened the door, expecting to see her, but discovering only 
darkness, and receiving no answer to her inquiries. 
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With respect to this nurse, I must mention that I believe no 
more perfectly trustworthy servant was ever employed in her 
capacity; and, in addition to her integrity, she was remarkably 
gifted w'ith sound common sense. 

One morning, I think about three or four weeks after our 
arrival, 1 was sitting at the parlour window which looked to the 
front, when I saw the little iron door which admitted into the 
small garden that lay between the window where 1 was silling and 
the public road, pushed open by a woman who so exactly answered 
the description given by Smith of the .voman who had visited his 
room on the night of his arrival as instantaneously to impress me 
with the conviction that she must be the identical person. She was 
a square, short woman, dressed in soiled and tattered clothes, 
scarred and pitted with small pox, and blind of an eye. She stepped 
hurriedly into the little enclosure, and peered from a distance of a 
few yards into the room where 1 was sitting. 1 felt that now was the 
moment to clear the matter up; but there was something stealthy 
in the manner and look of the w’oman which convinced me that I 
must not appear to notice her until her retreat was fairly cut off. 
Unfortunately, I was suffering from a lame fool, and could not 
reacli the bell as quickly as 1 wished. I made all the haste 1 could, 
and rang violently to bring up the servant Smith. In the short 
interval that intervened, 1 observed the woman from the window, 
w'ho having in a leisurely w^ay, and with a kind of strut iny, looked 
along the front window’s of the house, passed quickly out again, 
closing the gate alter her, and followed a lady wiio was walking 
along the footpath at a quick pace, as if with the intention of 
begging from her. The moment the man entered 1 told him — 
**the blind woman you described to me has this instant followed a 
lady in that direction, try to cjveitakc her.” He w'as, if possible, 
more eager than 1 in the chase, but returned in a short time alter 
a vain pursuit, very hot, and utterly disappointed. And, iherealter, 
we saw her face no more. 

All this time, and up to the period ol our leaving the house, 
which was not for two or three months later, there occurred at 
intervals the only phenomenon in the entire scries having any 
resemblance to what we hear described of “Spiritualism." This 
was a knocking, like a soft hammeiing with a wooden mallei, as it 
seemed in the timbers between the bedroom ceilings and the roof. 
It had this special peculiarity, that it was always rythmical, and, 

1 think, invariably, the emphasis upon the last stroke. It would 
sound rapidly “one, two, three, four — one, two, three, four;*’ or 
“one, two, three — one, two, three,” and sometimes “one, two — 
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one, tivo. See., and this, with intervals and resumptions, monot- 
onously for hours at a time. 

At first this caused my wile, who was a good deal confined to her 
bed, much annoyance; and w^e sent to our neighbours to inquire 
if any hammering or carpentering was going on in their houses, 
but were infoi inecl that nothing of the sort was taking place. I have 
myself heart! it Irequently, alw'ays in the same inaccessible part of 
the house, and with the same monotonous emphasis. One odd thing 
about it was, that on my wile’s calling out, as she used to do when 
it became more than usually troiddesome, “stop that noise,” it was 
invariably arrested for a longer or shorter time. 

Of course none ol these occurrentes were ever mentioned in 
hearing of the (hildren. 'They would have been, no doubt, like 
most children, greatly lerrilied had they heard any thing of the 
matter, and known tliat their elders were unable to account for 
what was passing; and their tears would have made them wretched 
and troublesome. 

riiey used to ph\\ lor some hours every day in the back garden 
— the house lorming one end of this oblong inclosure, the stable 
and (oaih-housc the other, and two parallel walls of considerable 
height the sides. Heie, as it allorded a pcrlectly sate playground, 
they were frecjuently left (piite to themselves; and in talking over 
their dass* ad\entures, as children will, they happened to mention 
a woman, or rathei the woman, lor they had long grown familiar 
with her ajipearance, whom they used to see in the garden w'hile 
they were at play. l'he\ asiumed that she came in and went out at 
the stiible door, but they never aciiialU saw her enter or depart, 
rhey merely saw a (ig re —that of ;i M*ry poor woman, soiled and 
ragged — near the stable wall, stooping o\cr the ground, and ap- 
parently grubbing in the loo.se cla) in search of something. She 
did not disturl), or appear to observe them; and the) left her in 
undisturbed |)o.s.se^sion ol hei noc^k ol ground. When seen it was 
alwa)s in the .same spot, and similarly occupied; and the descrip- 
tion they ga\e ol her general appearance — for they never .saw her 
face' — corresponded with that of theoiu‘-e\ed voman whom Smith, 
and subse(|uenil) as it .seemed, I had .seen. 

Hie other man. |ames, who looked after a maie which 1 had 
purchased lor the j)urpo.se of riding c?xercise. had, like e\ery one 
else in the house, his little tiouble to report, though it was not 
much. The stall in which, as the most comfortable, it was decided 
to place her. she pcrcMiiptorily declined to enter. I hoiigh a very 
docile and gentle little animal, there was no getting her into it. 
She would snort and rear, and, in fact, do or sillier any thing rather 
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than set her hoof in it. He was fain, therefore, to place her in 
another. And on several occasions he found her there, exhibiting 
all the equine symptoms of extreme fear. Like the rest of us, 
however, this man was not troubled in the particular case with any 
superstitious qualms. The mare had evidently been frightened; 
and he was puzzled to And out how, or by whom, for the stable was 
well-secured, and had, 1 am nearly certain, a lock-up yard outside. 

One morning I was greeted wiih the intelligence that robbers 
had certainly got into the house in the night; and that one of them 
had actually been seen in the nurseiv. The witness, I found, was 
my eldest child, then, as I have said, about nine years of age. 
Having awoke in the night, and lain awake lor some time in her 
bed, she heard the handle of the door turn, and a person whom she 
distinctly saw — for it was a light night, and the window-shutters 
unclosed — but whom she had never seen before, stepped in on 
tiptoe, and with an appearance of great caution. He was a rather 
small man, with a very red face; he wore an oddly cut frock coat, 
the collar of which stood up, and trousers, rough and wiile, like 
those of a sailor, turned up at the ankles, and either short boots 
or clumsy shoes, covered with mud. This man listened l)eside the 
nurse's bed, which stood next the door, as it to satisfy himsell that 
she was sleeping soundly; and having done so tor some seconds, he 
began to move cautiously in a diagonal line, across the room to the 
chimney-piece, where he stood for a while, and so resumed his 
tiptoe walk, skirting the wall, until he reached a chest of drawers, 
some of which w'ere o{>en, and into which he looked, and began to 
rummage in a hurried way, as the child supposed, making .search 
for something worth taking away. He tlien passed on to the 
window, where was a dressing-table, at which he also smpped, 
turning over the things upon it, and standing ior some time at the 
window as if looking out, and then resuming his walk by the side 
wall opposite to that by which he had moved up to the window, 
he returned in the same way toward the nurse’s bed, so as to reach 
it at the foot. With its side to the end wall, in which was the door, 
was placed the little bed in which lay my eldest child, who watched 
his proceedings with the extremest iciror. As he chew near she 
instinctively moved herself in the bed, wiih her hc*acl and shoulders 
to the wall, drawing up her feet; but he pa.ssecl by without ap- 
pearing to observe, or, at least, to care lor her presence. Immediate- 
ly after the nurse turned in her bed as if about to waken; and when 
the child, who had drawn the clothes about her head, again 
ventured to peep out, the man was gone. 

The child had no idea of her having seen any thing more 
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formidable than a thief. With the prowling, cautious, and noiseless 
manner of proceeding common to such marauders, the air and 
movements of the man whom she had seen entirely corresponded. 
And on hearing her perfectly distinct and consistent account, I 
could myself arrive at no other conclusion than that a stranger 
had actually got into the house. 1 had, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, a most careful examination made to discover any traces of 
an entrance having been made by any window into the house. 
The doors had been found barred and locked as usual; but no sign 
of any thing of the sort was discernible. I then had the various 
articles — plate, wearing apparel, books, &c., counted; and after 
having conned over and reckoned up every thing, it became quite 
clear that nothing whatever had been removed from the house, 
nor was there the slightest indication of any thing having been so 
much as disturbed there. I must here state that this child was 
remarkably clear, intelligent, and observant; and that her descrip- 
tion of the man, and of all that had occurred, was most exact, and 
as detailed as the want of perfect light rendered possible. 

I felt assured that an entrance had actually been effected into 
the house, though for what pur|x>se was not easily to be con- 
jectured. The man. Smith, was equally confident upon this point; 
and his theory was that the object was simply to frighten us out 
of the house by making us believe it haunted; and he was more 
than ever anxious and on the alert to discover the conspirators. 
It often since appeared to me odd. Every year, indeed, more odd, 
as this cumulative case of the marvellous becomes to my mind 
more and more inexplicable — that underlying my sense of mystery 
and pu//le, was all alou^, the cpiict assumption that all these occur- 
rences were one way or another referable to natural causes. I could 
not account for them, indeed, myself: but during the whole period 
1 inhabited that house, 1 never once felt, though much alone, and 
often up very late at night, any of those tremors and thrills w^hich 
every one has at times experienced when situation and the hour 
are favouiable. Except the cook and housemaid, who were plagued 
with the shadow I mentioned crossing and rt crossing upon the 
bedroom wall, we all, without exceptioii, experienced the same 
strange sense of security, and regarcled these phenomena rather 
with a [>erplexeil sort of interest and curiosity, than with any more 
unpleasant sensations. 

The knockings which I have mentioned at the nursery' door, 
preceded generally by the sound of a step on the lobby, meanwhile 
continued. At that lime (for my wife, like myself, was an invalid) 
two eminent physicians, who came out occasionally by rail, w'ere 
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attending us. These gentlemen were at first only amused, but 
ultimately interested, and very much puzzled by the occurrences 
which we described. One of them, at last, recommended that a 
candle should be kept burning upon the lobby. It was in fact a 
recurrence to an old woman's recipe against ghosts — of course it 
might be serviceable, too, against impostors; at all events, seeming, 
as I have said, very much interested and puzzled, he advised it, and 
it was tried. We fancied that it was successful; for there was an 
interval of quiet for, I think, three or four nights. But after that, 
the noises — the footsteps on the lobL v — the knocking at the door, 
and the turning of the handle recommenced in full force, notwith- 
standing the light upon the table outside; and these particular 
phenomena became only more perplexing than ever. 

The alarm of robbers and smugglers gradually subsided after a 
week or two; but we were again to hear news from the nursery. 
Our second little girl, then between seven and eight years of age, 
saw in the night time — she alone being awake — a young woman, 
with black, or very dark hair, which hung loose, and with a black 
cloak on, standing near the middle of the floor, opposite the hearth- 
stone, and fronting the foot of her bed. She appeared quite un- 
observant of the children and nurse sleeping in the room. She was 
very pale, and looked, the child said, both “sorry and frightened," 
and with something very peculiar and terrible about her eyes, 
which made the child conclude that she was dead. She was looking, 
not at, but in the direction of the child’s bed, and there was a ilark 
streak across her throat, like a scar with blood upon it. This figure 
was not motionless; but once or twice turned slowly, and without 
appearing to be conscious of the presence of the c hild, or the other 
occupants of the room, like a person in vacancy or abstraction. 
There was on this occasion a night-light buriiiiig in the chamber; 
and the child saw, or thought she saw, all these particulars with 
the most perfect distinctness. She got her head under the bed- 
clothes; and although a good many years have passed since then, 
she cannot recall the spectacle without feelings of peculiar horror. 

One day, when the children were playing in the back garden, 
1 asked them to point out to me the spot where they were ac- 
customed to see the woman who occasionally showed herself as 1 
have described, near the stable wall. There was no division of 
opinion as to this precise jK)int, which they indicated in the most 
distinct and confident way. 1 suggested that, [lerhaps, something 
might be hidden there in the ground; and advised them digging 
a hole there with their little spades, to try for it. Accordingly, to 
work they went, and by my return in the evening they had grubbed 
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Up a piece of a jawbone, with several teeth in it. The bone was very 
much decayed, and ready to crumble to pieces, but the teeth were 
cjuite sound. I could not tell whether they were human grinders; 
but I showed the fossil to one of the physicians 1 have mentioned, 
who came out the next evening, and he pronounced them human 
teeth. The same conclusion was come to a day or two later by the 
other medical man. It appears to me now, on reviewing the whole 
matter, almost unacuiuntable that, w^ith such evidence before me, 
1 should not have got in a labourer, and had the spot effectually 
dug and searched. 1 can only say, that so it was. 1 was quite satisfied 
of the moral truth of every word that had been related to me, and 
whicli I have here set down with scrupulous accuracy. But I ex- 
perienced an apathy, lor which neither then nor afterwards did 1 
cjuite know how to account. I had a vague, but immovable impres- 
sion that the whole alhiir was referable to natural agencies. It was 
not until some time alter we had left the house, w^hich, by-the-by, 
we afterwards found had had the reputation of being haunted 
before we had come to live in it, that on reconsideration 1 dis- 
covered tlie scTious (lifficuItN of accounting satisfactorily for all 
that had occ urred u]>on ordinal y jninciplcs. A great deal we might 
arbitrarily set clown to imagination. But even in so doing there 
was, in Hminr, the oddity, not to say imj>robability, of so many 
diflerent persons ha\ing nearly simultaneously suffered from dif- 
ferent spectral and other illusions during the short period for 
which we had occiijiied that house, who never before, nor so far as 
we learned, afterwards were troubled by any fears or fancies of the 
sort, rhere weie otlier things, too, not to be so accounted for. The 
odd knockings in the u.uf 1 Irccjuently heard myself. 

rhere weie also, which 1 belore forgot to mention, in the day- 
time, rapjiings at the doors of the sitting-rewms, Avhich constantly 
deceived us; and it Avas not till our “come in” was unanswered, and 
the hall or passage outside the door was discovered to be empty, 
that we learned that Avhaie\er else caused them, human hands did 
not. All the jicrsoiis who rejioi led having seen the different persons 
or ajipearances liere desc ribc'd by me, were just as confident of 
having liteiall) and distinctly seen them, as 1 was of having seen 
the hard-featured Avoman Avith the blind eye, so remarkably cor- 
lesjxmcling with Smith’s description. 

About a Aveek after tlie discovery of the teeth, Avhich Averc found, 
1 think, about tAvo feet under the ground, a friend, much advanced 
ill years, and Avho remembered the toAVii in which we had now 
taken up our abode, lor a very long lime, hapjicned to j^ay us a 
visit. He good-humouredly pooh-poohed the Avhole thing; but at 
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the same time was evidently curious about it. “We might construct 
a sort of story,’* said I (1 am giving, of course, the substance and 
purport, not the exac t words, of our dialogue) , “and assign to each 
of the three figures who ap[>cared their respective parts in some 
dreadfid iragctiy enacted in this house. The male figure represents 
the murderer; the ill-looking, one-eyed woman his accomplice, 
who, we will suppose, buried the bocly where she is now so often 
seen grubbing in the earth, and where the human teeth and jaw- 
bone have so lately been disinterred; and the young woman with 
dishevelled tresses, and black cloak, an I the bloody scar across her 
throat, their victim. A difficulty, however, which 1 cannot get over, 
exists in the cheerfulness, the grc'at publicity, and the evident very 
recent date of the house." “Why, as to that," said he, “the house is 
not modern; it and those beside it formed an old government store, 
altered and fitted up recently as you see. 1 remember it well in my 
young days, fifty years ago, before the town had grown out in this 
direction, and a more entirely lonely spot, or one more fitted for 
the commission of a secret crime, could not have been imagined." 

I have nothing to add, for very soon after this my physician pro- 
nounced a longer stay unnecessary for my health, and we took our 
departure for another place of abode. 1 may add, that although 
1 have resided for considerable periods in many other houses, 1 
never experienced any annoyances of a similar kind elsewhere; 
neither have 1 made (stupicl dog! you will say), any in(|uiries 
respecting eiihcr the antecedents or subsequent history of the 
house in which w’e made so disturbed a sojourn. I was content with 
what 1 knew, and have here related as clearly as 1 could, and 1 
think it a very pretty pu/zle as it stands. 

[Thus ends the statement, which we abandon to the ingenuity of 
our readers, having ourselves no satisfactory explanation to sug- 
gest; and simply repeating the assurance with which we prefaced 
it, namely, that we can vouch for the perfect good faith and the 
accuracy of the narrator. — K. D. U. M.] 
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In the early autumn ol the year 1838, business called me to the 
south of Ireland. The weather was delightful, the scenery and 
jx^oplc were new to me, and sending my luggage on by the mail- 
coach route in charge of a servant, 1 hired a .serviceable nag at a 
posting-house, and, full of the curiosity of an explorer, 1 com 
menced a leisurely journey of five-and- twenty miles on horseback, 
by sequestered ( ross-roads, to my place of destination. By bog and 
hill, by plain and ruined castle, and many a winding stream, my 
piclure.sque road led me. 

I had started late, and liaving made little more than half my 
journey, 1 was thinking of making a short halt at the next con- 
venient place, and letting my horse have a rest and a feed, and 
making some provision alscj for the comforts of his rider. 

It was about four o’clock when the road, ascending a gradual 
steep, found a passage .uioiigh a roc ky gorge between the abrupt 
terminal ion of a range of mountain to my left and a rocky hill, 
that ro.se dark and sudden at my right. Below me lay a little 
thatched village, under a long line of gigantic beech-trees, through 
the bouglis of wliich the lowly chimneys sent up their thin turf- 
smoke. lo 111 ) left, stretched away for miles, ascending the moun- 
tain range 1 have mentioned, a wild park, through whose sward 
and ferns the rock broke, time-worn and lichen stained. "I'his park 
was studded with straggling wood, wdiich thickened to something 
like a foresi, behind and beyond the little village I was approach- 
ing, clothing the ii regular ascent of the hillsides with beautiful, 
and in .some places di.scoloured foliage. 

As you devseend, the road winds slightly, with the grey park-wall, 
built of loose stone, and mantled here and there with ivy, at its 
left, and crosses a shallow ford; and as 1 approached the village, 
through breaks in the woodlands, 1 caught glimpses of the long 
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front of an old ruined house, placed among the trees, about half- 
way up the picturestjue mountain-side. 

The solitude and melancholy of this ruin pitpied my curiosity, 
and when 1 had reached the rude thatched public-house, with the 
sign of St. Columbkill, with robes, mitre, and cro/ier, displayed 
over its lintel, having seen to my horse and made a good meal 
myself on a rasher ami eggs, 1 began to think again of the wooded 
park and the ruinous house, and jcsohed on a ramble of half an 
hour among its syhaii solitudes. 

The name of the place, 1 found, win Dunoran; anti beside the 
gate a stile admitted to the grounds, through which, with a jx;iisive 
enjoyment, 1 began to saunter towards the dilapidated mansion. 

A long grass grown road, with many turns and windings, led up 
to the old house, under the shadow of the wood. 

The road, as it a{)proached the house, skiited tlie edge of a 
precipitous glen, clothed with ha/el, dwarf-oak, anti thorn, and the 
silent house stood with its witle-open hall-tloor fating this dark 
ravine, the further eilge ol which was crowned witli towering 
forest; anti gieat trees stootl abt)ut the house anil its deserted 
court-) ard and stables. 

I walketl in anti looketl about me, through passages overgrown 
with nettles anti weetls; Irom room to room with teilings rottetl, 
and here and there a great beam dark and worn, with tenth ils ol 
ivy trailing o\er it. 4 he tall walls with rotten plaster were staineil 
and moultly, anti in some rooms the remains ol tlecaxeti wain- 
scoting cra/ily swung to anti ho. The almost sashless wintlows were 
darkened also with i\), and about the tall thiinne)s tlie jackdaws 
were wheeling, while Irom the huge trees that overhung the glen 
in sombre masses at (he other sitle, the looks kept up a teaseless 
cawing. 

As 1 walketl through these melancholy jiassages — peeping tmly 
into some of the rooms, for the flooring was tjuite gone in the 
middle, and l)owetl down towartl the centre, anti the house was 
very neatly un-rooletl, a state ol things which made the exploration 
a little critital — 1 began to wonder why so giantl a house, in the 
midst ol scenery so pic tiirestjue, hatl been peiiniited to go to 
decay; I dreamed ol the hospitalities ol which it had long ago 
been the rallying plate, and J thought what a stene ol Redgauiuiet 
revelries it might disclose at midnight. 

I’he great staircase was of oak, which hatl stood the weather 
wonderfully, and I sat down upon its steps, musing vaguely cjn the 
transitoriness of all things tintler the sun. 

Except for the hoarse and distant clamour of the rooks, hardly 
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audible where 1 sat, no sound broke the profound stillness of the 
spot. Such a sense of solitude 1 have seldom experienced before. 
I'he air was stirless, there was not even the rustle of a withered 
leaf along the passage. It was oppressive. The tall trees that stood 
close about the building darkened it, and added something of awe 
to the melancholy of the scene. 

In this mood I heard, with an unpleasant surprise, close to me, 
a voice that was drawling, and, 1 fancied, sneering, repeat the 
words: “Food for worms, dead and rotten; God over all." 

There was a small window in the wall, here very thick, which 
had been built up, and in the dark recess of this, deep in the 
shadow, I now saw a sharp-featured man, sitting with his feet 
dangling. His keen eyes were fixed on me, and he was smiling 
cynically, and before I had well recovered my surprise, he re- 
peated the distich: 

If death was a thing that money could buy, 

The rich they would live, and the poor they would die. 

“It was a grand house in its day, sir," he continued, “Dunoran 
House, and the Sarshclds. Sir Dominick Sarsiield was the last of 
the old stock. He lost his life not six foot away from where you are 
sitting." 

As he thus spoke he let himself down, with a little jump, on to 
the ground. 

He was a dark-faced, sharpfeatured, little hunchback, and had 
a walking-stick in his hand, with the end of which he pointed to a 
rusty stain in the plaster of the wall. 

“Do you mind that mark, sir?" he asked. 

“Yes," I said, standing up, and looking at it, with a curious 
anticipation of something worth hearing. 

“That’s about seven or eight feet from the ground, sir, and you’ll 
not guess what it is." 

“I dare say not," said I, "unless it is a stain from the weather." 

" ’Tis nothing so lucky, sir," he answered, with the same cynical 
smile and a wag of his head, still pointing at the mark with his 
stick. "That’s a splash of brains and bloo»l. It’s there this hundhred 
years; and it will never leave it while the wall stands." 

"He was murdered, then?” 

"Worse than that, sir," he answered. 

"He killed himself, perhaps?" 

"Worse than that, itself, this cross between us and harm! I’m 
oulder than 1 look, sir; you wouldn’t guess my years." 

He became silent, and looked at me, evidently inviting a guess. 
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“Well, I should guess you to be about five-and-fifty." 

He laughed, and took a pinch of snuff, and said: 

“I’m that, your honour, and something to the back of it. I was 
seventy last Candlemas. You would not a’ thought that, to look 
at me." 

“Upon my word I should not; I can hardly believe it even now. 
Still, you don't remember Sir Dominick Sarsfield’s death?" I said, 
glancing up at the ominous stain on the wall. 

“No, sir, that was a long while before I was born. But my grand- 
father was butler here long ago, and many a time 1 heard tell how 
Sir Dominick came by his death. There was no masther in the great 
house ever sinst that happened. But there was two sarvants in care 
of it, and my aunt was one o’ them; and she kep’ me here wid her 
till I was nine year old, and she was lavin’ the place to go to 
Dublin; and from that time it was let to go down. The wind sthript 
the roof, and the rain rotted the timber, and little by little, in sixty 
years’ time, it kem to what you see. But 1 have a likin’ for it still, 
for the sake of ould times; and 1 never come this way but 1 take a 
look in. I don’t think it’s many more times I’ll be turnin’ to see the 
ould place, for I’ll be undher the sod myself before long." 

“You’ll outlive younger people," I said. 

And, quitting that trite subject, I ran on: 

“I don’t wonder that you like this old place; it is a beautiful 
spot, such noble trees." 

“I wish ye seen the glin when the nuts is ripe; they're the 
sweetest nuts in all Ireland, I think," he rejoined, with a practical 
sense of the picturesque. “You’d fill your pockets while you’d be 
lookin’ about you." 

“These are very fine old woods," I remarked. “I have not seen 
any in Ireland I thought so beautiful." 

“Eiahl your honour, the woods about here is nothing to what 
they wor. A1 the mountains along here was wood when my father 
was a gossoon, and Murroa Wood was the giandest of them all. 
All oak mostly, and all cut down as bare as the road. Not one left 
here that’s fit to compare with them. Which way did your honour 
come hither — from Limerick?" 

“No. Killaloe." 

“Well, then, you passed the ground where Murroa Wood was in 
former times. You kem undher Lisnavourra, the steep knob of a 
hill about a mile above the village here. ‘Twas near that Murroa 
Wood was, and 'twas there Sir Dominick Sarsfield first met the 
devil, the Lord between us and harm, and a bad meeting it was for 
him and his." 
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I had become interested in the adventure which had occurred 
in the very scenery which had so greatly attracted me, and my new 
acquaintance, the little hunchback, w^as easily entreated to tell me 
the story, and spoke thus, scj soon as w^e had each resumed his seat: 

“It was a fine estate when Sir Dominick came into it; and grand 
doings there was entirely, feasting and fiddling, free quarters lor 
all the pipets in tlie counthry round, and a welcome for every one 
that liked to come. 'Miere was wine, by the hogshead, for the 
quality; and pc3ticc*n (‘iiough to set a town a-fire, and beer and 
cidher enough to float a navy, for the boys and girls, and the likes 
o* me. It was kep’ up the best part of a month, till the w'earher 
broke, and the rain spoilt the sod lor the moneen jigs, and the fair 
of Allybally Killudeen cornin’ on they wor obliged to give over 
their divarsion, and attind to the pigs. 

But Sir Dominick was only bcginnin’ when they wor lavin’ off. 
There was no way c^f gettin’ rid of his money and estates he did 
not try — what w'ith drinkin’, dicin’, racin’, cards, and all soarts, it 
was not many years before the estates wor in debt, and Sir Domi- 
nick a distressed man. He showed a bold front to the world as long 
as he could: and then he sould off his dogs, and most of his horses, 
and gev out he was going to thravel in France, and the like; and 
so off with him for aw’liile; and no one in these parts heard tale or 
tidings of him for two or three years. Till at last cjuiie unexpected, 
one night there conies a rapping at the? big kitchen window. It was 
past ten o’clock, and old Connor Hanlon, the butler, my grand- 
father, was sittin’ by ilu^ fire alone, w'arming his shins over it. 
'riiere was keen east wind blowdiig along the mountains that night, 
and whistling c’owld '-.lougli, through the tops ol the trees, and 
sotinclin' lonesome ilircnigh the long chimneys. 

(And the sioiy-teller glanced up at the nearest stack visible from 
his seat.) 

So he wasn’t quite suie ol the knockin’ at the window, and up he 
gets, and sees his master’s lace. 

My grancllather was glad to see him safe, for it was a long time 
since tlieie was any news ol him; but h»" was surry, too, Icn' it was a 
changed place and only hitnself and old Juggy Broadrick in charge 
of the house, and a man in the stables, and it was a jxitM thing to 
see him coinin’ back to his own like that. 

He shook Con by the hand, and says he: 

“1 came heie to say a word to you. 1 left my horse with Dick in 
the stable; 1 may want him again bcfoie morning, or 1 may never 
want him.’’ 
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And with that he turns into the big kitchen, and draws a stool, 
and sits down to take an air of the fire. 

“Sit ilown, Connor, opposite me, and listen to what I tell you, 
and don't be afeard to say what you think." 

He spoke all the time lookin' into the fire, with his hands 
stretched over it, and a tired man he looked. 

“An* why should 1 be afeard, Masther Dominick?" says my 
grandfather. “Yourself was a good masther to me, anti .so was your 
father, rest his .sould, before you, and I’ll say the truth, and dar* 
the devil, and more than that, for an/ Sarsfield of Dunoran, mucli 
less yourself, and a gootl right I'd have." 

“It’s all over with me. Con," says Sir Dominick. 

“Heaven forbid!" says my giandfather. 

“ 'Tis past praying for," says Sir Dominick. “'I'he last guinea’s 
gone; the ould plate will follow it. It must be soltl, anti I'm come 
here, 1 don't know why, like a ghost to have a last look rountl me, 
and go oil in the tiaik again." 

And with that he loultl him to be sure, in case he should hear of 
his death, to give ilie oak box, in the closet oit his room, to his 
cousin, Pat Sarsfield, in Dublin, and the swortl and pistols his 
giandfather carried in Aughrim, and two or three tliri fling things 
of the kind. 

And says he, “Con, they say if the tlivil gives you money over- 
night, you'll find nothing but a bagful of j^ebbles, anti chips, and 
nutshells, in the morning. If 1 thought he playetl lair. I’m in the 
humour to make a bargain with him to-night. " 

“Lord forbid!" says my grandlather, slantling uj>, with a start, 
and crossing hiiiLsell. 

“They say the country’s lull ol men, listin’ sogers lor the King 
o' France. If 1 light on one o’ them. I’ll not leluse his oiler. How 
contraiy things goes! How long is it since me an Captain Waller 
fought the jewel at \ew^ Castle?" 

“Six years, Masther Dominitk, anti ye broke his thigh with the 
bullet the first shot." 

“1 ditl. Con," says he, “anti 1 wish, insteatl, he had shot me 
through the heart, flave you any whisky?" 

My grandfather took it out of the bullet, anti the masther pours 
out some into a bowl, anti thank it oil. 

“I'll go out anti have a look at my horse," says he, standing up. 
I'here was .sort of a stare in his eyes, as he [lulled his riding-cloak 
about him, as if there was something bad in his thoughts. 
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“Sure, I won’t be a minute running out myself to the stable, and 
looking after the horse for you myself,” says my grandfather. 

“I’m not goin’ to the stable,” says Sir Dominick; “I may as well 
tell you, for I sec you found it out already — I’m goin’ across the 
deer-park; if I tome back you’ll see me in an hour’s time. But, 
anyhow, you’d better not follow me, for if you do I’ll shoot you, 
and that ’id be a bad ending to our friendship.” 

And with that he walks down this passage here, and turns the 
key in the side door at that end of it, and out wid him on the sod 
into the moonlight and the cowld wind; and my grandfather seen 
him walkin’ haid towards the park-wall, and then he comes in and 
closes the tloor with a heavy heart. 

Sir Dominick stopped to think when he got to the middle of the 
deer-park, for he had not made up his mind, when he left the 
house, and the whisky did not clear his head, only it gev him 
courage. 

He did not feel the (owld wind now, nor fear death, nor think 
much of anything but the shame and fall of the old family. 

And he made up his mind, if no belter thought came to him 
between that and there, so soon as he came to Murroa Wood, he’d 
hang liimself liom one of the oak branches with his cravat. 

It was a bright mooiilighi night, there was just a bit of a cloud 
driving across tiie moon now and then, but, only for that, as light 
a'most as day. 

Down he goes, tight lor the wood of Murroa. It seemed to him 
evety step he took was as long as three, and it w^as no time till he 
was among the big oak-trees with their roots sjneading from one 
to another, and their I ’ aiulies stretching inerhcad like the timbers 
of a naked roof, and the moon shining down through them, and 
casting their shadows thick and twist abroad on the giound as 
black as my shoe. 

Me was sobering .i liii by this time, and he slacked his pace, and 
he thought twoiild be better to list in the French king’s army, and 
thry what that might do for him, for he knew a man might take 
his own lile any time, but it would pu/zle him to take it back again 
when he liked. 

[list as he made up his mind not to make away with himself, 
what should he hear but a step clinkin' along the dry giound 
under the trees, and soon he sees a grand geinleinan riglit before 
him coinin' up to im*et him. 

He was a handsome \oung man like himself, and he wore a 
cocked-hat with gold-lace round it, such as odicers wears on their 
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coats, and he hail on a dress the same as French officers wore in 
them times. 

He stopped opposite Sir Dominick, and he cum to a standstill 
also. 

rhe two gentlemen took off their hats to one another, and says 
the stranger: 

“1 am recruiting, sir,” says he, “for my sovereign, and you'll find 
my money won’t turn into pebbles, chips, and nutshells, by to- 
morrow.” 

At the same time he pulls out a big purse full of gold. 

The minute he set eyes on that gentleman. Sir Dominick had 
his own opinion ol him; and at those words he felt the very hair 
standing up on his head. 

“Don’t be afraid, " says he, “the money won’t burn you. If it 
proves honest gold, and il it prospers with you, I’m willing to make 
a bargain. I'his is the last day of February,” says he; “I’ll serve you 
seven years, and at the end of that time you shall serve me, and I’ll 
come for )ou when the se\en \ears is over, w'hen the clock turns 
the minute between February and March; and the first of March 
ye’ll ionic away with me, or nevei. You’ll not find me a bad master, 
any more than a bad servant. 1 love my own; and 1 command all 
the pleasures and the glory ol the world. I'he bargain dates from 
this day, and the lease is out at midnight on the last day I told you; 
and in the year” — he told him the >ear. it was easy reckoned, but 
I forget it — “and il jou’d lather wait,” he says, “lor eight months 
and twenty eight dass, befoie \ou sign the writin’, \ou may, if you 
meet me here, but 1 can’t do a great deal loi you in the mean time; 
and if you don't sign then, all you get Iroin me, up to that time, 
will vanish away, and you’ll be just as you are to-night, and ready 
to hang yourselt on the lu st tree you meet ” 

Well, the end ol it was. Sir Dominick chose to wait, and he came 
back to the house with a big bag lull ol money, as lounil as your 
hat a’inost. 

My gtandfather was glad enough, you may be sure, to .see the 
master safe and sciu nd again so soon. Into the kitchen he bangs 
again, and swings the bag o’ money on the table; and he stands up 
straight, and heaves up his shoulcleis like a man that has just got 
shut of a load; and he looks at the bag, and my grandfather looks 
at him, and fiom him to it, and back again. Sir Dominick looked 
as white as a sheet, and says he: 

“I don’t know. Cion, what’s in it; it’s the heaviest load 1 e\er 
tarried.” 
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He seemed shy of openin’ the bag; and he made my grandfather 
heap up a roaring fire of turf and wood, and then, at last, he opens 
It, and, sine enough, iwas st idled full o' golden guineas, bright 
and new, as if they were only that minute out o* the Mint. 

Sir Dominick made my giandfather sit at his elbow while he 
counted every guinea in the bag. 

When he was done countin’, and it wasn’t far from daylight 
when that time came, Sir Dominick made my grandfather swear 
not to tell a word aliout it. And a close secret it was for many a day 
after. 

When tlic eight months and twenty-eiglit days were pretty near 
spent and ended, Sir Dominick returned to the house here with a 
troid)led mind, in doubt what was best to be done, and no one 
alive but my grancllaiher knew anything about the matter, and he 
not half what had hapj)enecl. 

As the (lay drew near, towatds the end of October, Sir Dominick 
grew' only more and moie troubled in mind. 

One time he made up his mind to have no more to say to such 
things, nor to sj)eak again with the like of them he met with in the 
wood ol Murrcxi. Ihen. again, his heart failed him when he 
thought ol his debts, and he not know'ing where to turn. Then, 
only a w'cek belore the day, everything began to go wrong with 
him. One man wrote Iroin London to say that Sir Dominick paid 
three thousand pounds to tfie w^rong man, and must pay it over 
again; anotlier demanded a debt he never heard of before; and 
another, in Dublin, denied the pa)nient of a thundherin' big bill, 
and Sii Dominick could ncnvheie find the receipt, and so on, wicl 
fifty other things as b»r . 

W'ell, b\ (he time the night ol the 2Sth of October came round, 
he was a'most ready lo lose his senses with all the demands that 
was risin’ up again him on all sides, and nothing to meet them but 
tlie help ol the one dineadlul triend he had to depind on at night 
in the oak-w'ood down there below\ 

So there was nothing lor it but to go through with the business 
that was begun already, and about the s'mie hi»iir as he went last, 
lie takes oil the little crucifix he w'ore round his neck, for he W'as 
a (Catholic, and his gospel, and his bit o' the thrue cross that he had 
in a locket, for since he took the money from the Evil One he w'as 
growin' fright ltd in himsell, and got all he could to guard him 
fiom the power ol the devil. But to-night, lor his life, he daren’t 
lake them with him. So lie gives them into my grandfather’s hands 
without a word, only he looked as white as a sheet o’ paper; and he 
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lakes his hat ami sword, and telling my grandfather to watch for 
him, away he goes, to try what would come of it. 

It was a fine still night, and the moon — not so bright, though, 
now as the first time — was shinin’ over heatli and rock, and down 
on the lonesome oak-wood below him. 

His heart beat thick as he drew near it. There was not a sound, 
not even the distant bark of a dog from the village behind him. 
'rhcre was not a lonesomer spot in the country round, and if it 
wasn’t for his debts and losses that was drivin' him on half mad, 
in spite of his fears for his soul and his hopes of paradise, and all 
his good angel w’as whisperin’ in his car, he w^oukl a’ turned back, 
and sent for his clargy, and made his confession and his penance, 
and changed his ways, and led a good life, for he was frightened 
enough to have done a great dale. 

Softer and slower he slept as he got, once more, in iindher the 
big branches of the oak-threes; and when he got in a bit, near 
where he met with the bail spirit before, he stopped and looked 
round him, and felt himself, every bit, turning as cowld as a dead 
man, and you may be sure he did not feci much betthcr when he 
seen the same man steppin’ from behind the big tree that was 
touchin’ his elbow a’most. 

“You found the money good,” says he, “but it was not enough. 
No matter, you shill have enough and to spare. I’ll see after your 
luck, and I'll gi\e you a hint whenever it can ser\e )ou; and any 
time you want to see me you have only to come tiown here, and 
call my lace to mind, and wish me present. You shan’t owe a 
shilling by the end of the )ear, and you shall never miss the right 
card, the best throw, and the winning horse. Are you willing?’’ 

The young gentleman’s voice almost stuck in his throat, aiul his 
hair was rising on his head, but he did get out a word or two to 
signify that he consented; and with that the Kvil One handed him 
a needle, and bid him give him three ilrops of blood from his arm; 
and he took them in the cup of an acorn, and gave him a pen, and 
bid him wiite some words tliai he repeated, and that Sir Dominick 
did not understand, on two thin slips of parchment. He took one 
himself and the other he sunk in Sir Dominick's arm at the place 
where he drew the blood, and he closed the flesh over it. And that’s 
as true as you’re sittin’ there! 

Well, Sir Dominick went home. He was a frightened man, and 
well he might be. But in a little time he began to grow aisier in 
his mind. Anyhow, he got out of tlebt very quick, and money came 
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tumbling in to^ make him richer, and everything he look in hand 
prospered, and he never made a wager, or played a game, but he 
won; and for all that, there was not a poor man on the estate that 
was not happier than Sir Dominick. 

So he took again to his old ways; for, when the money tame 
back, all came back, and there were hounds and horses, and wine 
galore, and no end ol company, and grand doin’s, and divarsion, 
up here at the great house. And some said Sir Dominick was 
thinkin’ of geitin’ married; and more said he wasn’t. But, anyhow, 
theic was somethin’ troublin’ him more than common, and so one 
night, unknownst to all, away he goes to the lonesome oak-wood. 
It was something, maybe, ni) grandfather thought was troublin’ 
him about a bcautilul young lady he was jealous of, and mad in 
love with her. But that was only guess. 

Well, when Sir Dominick got into the wood this time, he grew 
more in dread than ever; and he was on the point of turnin’ and 
lavin' the place, when who should he see, close beside him, but 
my gentleman, sealed on a big stone undher one of the trees. In 
j)la(C of looking the line young gentleman in goold lace and grand 
clothes he apjjeared before, he was now in rags, he looked twice 
the si/e he had been, and liis face smutted with soot, and he had 
a inurtherin’ big steel liarnmcr, as heavy as a half-hundred, with a 
handle a yard long, aiioss his knees. It was so dark under the tree, 
he did not see him cjuiie clear for some time. 

He stood up, and he looked awful tall entirelv. And what passed 
between them in that tliscourse my grandfather never heeied. But 
Sir Dominick was as black as night alterwards, and hadn t a laugh 
for an\ thing nor a w<. d a most lor any one, and he only grew 
worse and worse, and darker and darker. And new this thing, 
whatever it was, used to come to him of its own accoid, whether 
he wanteil it or no: sometimes in one shape, and sometimes in 
another, in lonesome places, and sometimes at his side by night 
when he’d be ridin’ home alone, until at last he lost heait alto- 
gether and sent lor the priest. 

I he priest was with him a long time' and vheii he hccred tlic 
whole story, he rode oil all the way for tiie bishop, and the bishop 
came here to the great house next day, and he gey Sir Dominick a 
good advice. He loult him he must give over dicin’, and sweaiin,' 
and drinkin’. and all bad company, and live a varluous steady lilc 
until the seven years’ bargain was out, and if the divil didn t conic 
for him the minuie alther the siioke of twelve the first morning 
of the month of March, he was safe out of the bargain. There was 
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not more than eight or ten months to run now before the seven 
years wor out, and he lived all the time according to the bishop’s 
advice, as strict as if he was “in retreat.” 

^V’cll, you may guess he felt quare enough when the mornin’ of 
the 28th of February came. 

The priest came up by ap{X)intmcnt, and Sir Dominick and his 
raverence wor together in the room you see there, and kcp’ up their 
prayers together till the clock struck twelve, anil a good hour after, 
and not a sign of a disturbance, nor nothing came near them, and 
the priest slep’ that night in the hoi’se in the room next Sir Domi- 
nick's, and all went over as comfortable as could be, and they shook 
hands and kissed like two comrades after winning a battle. 

So, now. Sir Dominick thought he might as well have a pleasant 
evening, after all his fastin' and praying; and he sent round to half 
a do/en of the neighbouring gentlemen to come and dine with 
him, and his raverence staged and dined also, and a roarin' bowl 
o’ punch they had, and no end o' wine, and the swearin’ and dice, 
and cards and guineas changing hands, and songs and stories, that 
wouldn’t do any one good to hear, and the priest slipped away, 
when he seen the turn things was takin', and it was not far from 
the stroke of twelve when Sir Dominick, sitting at the head of his 
table, swears, “this is the best first of March I ever sat down with 
my friends.” 

“It ain’t the first o’ March,” says Mr. Hiffernan of Hally voreen. 
He was a scholard, and always kep' an almanack. 

“What is it, then?” says Sir Dominick, startin’ up, and dhroppin’ 
the ladle into the bowl, and starin’ at him as if he had two heads. 

“ ' ris the twenty-ninth of February, leap year,” says he. And just 
as they w'ere talkin', the clock strikes twelve; and my grandfather, 
who was half asleep in a chair by the fire in the hall, openin’ his 
eyes, sees a short square fellow with a cloak on, and long black hair 
bushin’ out from under his hat, standin’ just there where you see 
the bit o’ light shinin’ again’ the wall. 

(My hunchbacked fiiencl pointed with his stick to a little patch 
of red sunset light that relieved the deepening shadow of the 
passage.) 

"Tell your master,” sa)s he, in an awful voice, like the growl of 
a baist, “that I’m here b\ appointment, and exj^eci him down-stairs 
this minute.” 

Up goes my grandfather, by these very steps you are sittin’ on. 

“Tell him 1 can’t come down yet,” says Sir Dominick, and he 
turns to the company in the room; and says he with a cold sweat 
shinin’ on his face, “for God’s sake, gentlemen, will any of you 
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jump from the window and bring the priest here?" One looked at 
another and no one knew what to make of it, and in the mean 
time, up comes my grandfather again, and says he, tremblin', "He 
says, sir, unless you go down to him, he'll come up to you." 

"I don't understand this, gentlemen. I’ll see what it means," 
says Sir Dominick, trying to put a face on it, and walkin' out o’ the 
room like a man ilirough the press-room, with the hangman 
waitin’ for him outside. Down the stairs he comes, and two or three 
of the gentlemen j)eej}iiig over the banisters, to see. My grand- 
father was walking six or eight steps behind him, and he seen the 
stranger take a stride out to meet Sir Dominick, and catch him up 
in his arms, and whirl his head against the wall, and wi’ that the 
hall-doore flies open, and out goes the candles, and the turf and 
wood-ashes Ilyin’ with the wind out o’ the hall-fire, ran in a drift 
o’ sparks along tlie floorc by his leet. 

Downs runs the gimlcinen. Bang goes the hall-doore. Some 
comes riinnin’ up. and more riinnin’ down, with lights. It was all 
over with Sir Dominick, lliey lifted up the corpse, and put its 
shoulders again’ the wall; but there was not a gasp left in him. 
lie was (cwld and stillenin’ already. 

Pat Donovan was coinin' up to the great house late that night 
and after he passed ilie little brook, that the carriage track up to 
the house crosses, and about fifty sie])s to this side of it, his dog, 
that was b\ his side, makes a sudden wheel, and springs over the 
wall, and sets up a sowlin’ inside uni'd hear a mile away; and that 
minute two men passed him by in silence, goin’ down from the 
house, one of them short and s<juare, and the other like Sit 
Dominick in shape, bui ,heie was little fight under the trees where 
he was, and lhe\ looked onl\ like shadow^: and as they passed him 
l)\ he could not liear the sound of ilieir feet and he drew back to 
the w;ill Irighieneil; and when he got up to ilie gieat house, he 
found all in confusion, and the master’s body, with the head 
smashed to pieces. l\ing just on that .spot. 

The nairaior stood up and indicated with the point of his stick 
the exact site of the boils, and, as 1 looked, the shadow deepened, 
the rc*d stain of sunlight sanishc'd from ilie wall, and the sun had 
gone down behind the distant hill of New Castle, IcaNing the 
haunted scene in the deep grc) ol darkening twilight. 

So 1 and the sior\ teller paited, nen without good wi.shes on both 
sides, and a little “ii|),” which seemed not unwelcome, from me. 

It was dusk and the moon up by ilie lime 1 reached the village, 
remounted mv nag. and looked my last on the scene of the terrible 
legend of Dunoian. 



Ultor De Lacy 

A Legend of Cappercullen 


CHAPTER I 

The Jacobite's Legacy 


In my youth 1 heard a j^reat many Irish family traditions, more or 
less of a supernatural character, some of lliem very peculiar, and 
all, to a child at least, highly interesting. One of th(?se I will now 
relate, though the translation to cold type from oral narrative, 
with all the aids of animated human voice and countenance, and 
the appropriate misc-rn-schie of the old-fashioned parlour fireside 
and its listening circle of excited faces, and, outside, the wintry 
blast and the moan of leafless boughs, with the occasional rattle 
of the clumsy old window-frame behind shutter and curtain, as the 
blast swept by, is at best a trying one. 

About midway up the romantic glen ol (lapperc ullen, near the 
point where the counties of Limerick, dare, and I’ipperary con- 
verge, ujx)n the then sccjuesterecl and forest-bound range of the 
Slieve-Felim hills, there stood, in the reigns ol the two earliest 
Georges, the picturescpie and massive remains of one of the finest 
of the Anglo-Irish castles of Munster — perhaps of Ireland. 

It crowned the precipitous edge of the wooded glen, itself half- 
buried among the wild forest that covered that long and solitary 
range. There was no human habitation within a circle of many 
miles, except the half-clo/.cn hovels and the small thatched chapel 
composing the little village of Murroa, which lay at the foot of the 
glen among the straggling skirls ol the noble forest. 

Its remoteness and difficulty of access saved it frcmi demolition. 
It was worth nobody’s while to pull down and remove the ponder- 
ous and clumsy oak, much less the masonry or flagged roofing of 
the pile. Whatever would pay the cost of removal had been long 
since carried away. 'Fhe rest was abandoned to time — the destroyer. 
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The hereditary owners of this noble building and of a wide 
territory in the contiguous counties 1 have named, were English — 
the De Lacys — long naiurali/cd in Ireland. They had acquired at 
least this portion of their estate in the reign of Henry VIll, and 
held it, with some vicissitudes, down to the establishment of the 
revolution in Ireland, when they sufl’erccl attainder, and, like 
other great families of that period, underwent a final eclipse. 

I'he De Lacy of that day retired to France, and held a brief 
command in the Irish Brigade, intenupted by sickness. He retired, 
became a poor hangei-on of the Ciourt of St. Germains, and died 
early in the eighteenth centniy — as well as I remember, 1705 - 
leaving an only son, hardly twedve years old, called by the strange 
but significant name of IJltor. 

At this point commerues the marvellous ingredient of my tale. 

When his lather was dying, he had him to his bedside, with no 
one by except his conlessoi ; and having told him, first, that on 
reaching the age of twenty-one, he was to lay claim to a certain 
small estate in the county of Clare, in Ireland, in right of his 
mother — the title-deeds ol which he gave him — anc^ next, having 
enjoined him not to marry before the age of thirty, on the ground 
that earlier marriages destroyed the spirit and the power of enter- 
prise, and would incapacitate him from the accomplishment of his 
destiny — the restoration ol his family— he then went on to open 
to the child a matter which so teuified him that he cried lamen- 
tably, trembling all o\ei, clinging to the priest’s gown with one 
hand and to his lather’s cold wiist with the other, and imploring 
him, with screams ol honor, to desist from his communication. 

But the priest, iiiipic .»ed, no doubt, himself, with its necessity, 
compelled him to listen. .\iid then his father showed him a small 
picture, Ircmi which also the child iiirnecl with shrieks, until 
similarly ccjiist rained to lcH)k. T'hc) did not let him go until he 
had carefully conneci the features, and was able to tell them, from 
memory, the colour of ilie eyes and hair, and the fashion and hues 
ol the clress. riien his lather gave him a black box containing this 
portrait, which was a lull-length miniature, about nine inches 
long, painted very finely in oils, as smooih as enamel, and folded 
above it a sheet ol paper, wtitten o\er in a careful and very legible 
hand. 

The deeds and this black box constituted the most important 
legacy bcH|ueathecl to his oidy child by the* ruined Jacobite and he 
deposited them in the hands of the priest, in trust, till his boy. 
lUlor, should have aiiained to an age to undeisiand their \alue, 
and to keep them securely. 
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When this scene was ended, the dying exile’s iniiid, 1 suppose, 
was relieved, lor he spoke cheerily, and said he believed he would 
recover; and they soothed the crying chikl, and his father kissed 
him, and gave him a little siKer coin to buy fruit with; and so 
they sent him oil with another boy for a walk, anil when he came 
back his father was dead. 

He remained in Frame under the care of this ecclesiastic until 
he had attained the age of twenty-one, when he repaired to Ireland, 
and his title being unallected by his father’s attainder, he easily 
made good his claim to the small est. te in the county of C^larc. 

There he settled, making a dismal and solitary tour now and 
then of the vast territories wliiih hail onie been liis father’s, and 
nursing those gloomy and impatient thoughts whiih befitted the 
enterprises to whiih he was devoted. 

Occasional!) he \isited Paris, that common centre of English, 
Irish, and Scottish disallection; and there, when a little past thirty, 
he mairied the daughter ol anothei rttined Irish house. His bride 
returned with him to the melancholy seilusion ol their Munster 
residence, where she bore him in succession two daughters — .Alice, 
the elder, dark-e\ed and dark-haired, gia\c and sensible — Una, 
four years younger, with large blue c)es and long and beautiiul 
golden hair. 

Their poor mother was, I believe, natmallv a lighthearted, 
sociable, high-spirited little creature; and her gay and childish 
nature pined in the isolation and gloom of her lot. .\l all events 
she died )oung, and the ihildien were lelt to the sole lare of their 
melancholy and embittered father. In process ol lime the girls 
grew up, tradition says, beautiful. T he ehler was designed for a 
convent, the vounger her lather Itoped to mate as nobly as her high 
blood and splendid beauty seemed to promise, if only the great 
game on which he had resolved to stake all smi ceded. 


CHAPTER II 

The Fairies in the Castle 


T he Rebellion cjf ’ 15 lanie, and Ultor dc Lacy was one of the few 
Irishmen implicated treasonably in that daring and romantic 
insurrection. Ol louise there were warrants out against him, but 
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he was not to be lound. I he young ladies, indeed, remained as 
heretofore in their lather’s lonely house in Clare; but whether he 
had crossed the water or was still in Ireland was for some time 
unknown, even to tliem. In due course he was attainted, and his 
little estate lorleitcd. It was a miserable catastrophe — a tremendous 
and beggarly waking up from a life-long dream of returning 
principality. 

In due course the officers of the crown came down to take 
]K>ssession, and it behoved the young ladies to flit. Happily for 
them the c'cclesiastic 1 have mentioned was not quite so confident 
as their iatlier, cjI his winning' back the magnificent patrimony of 
his ancestors; and by his ad\ i(e the daughters had been secured 
twenty pounds a )(?ai each, under the marriage settlement of their 
parents, whicli was all that stood between this pioud house and 
literal destitution. 

Late one evening, as some little boys Irom the village were re- 
turning iicjm a ramble through the dark and devious glen of 
(happen idlen, with their pockets laden with nuts and “frahans," 
to their aina/enient and even terror they saw a light streaming 
redly lr<mi the narrow window of one oi the towers overhanging 
the precipice among the ivy and the lofty branches, across the glen, 
alrcMcIy dim in the shadows of the deepening night. 

“Look- -look — look — ’tis the Phooka’s tower!” w’as the general 
try, in the vernacular Irish, and a unisersal scamper commenced. 

The bed of the glen, strewn with great fragments of rock, among 
which rose the tall stems ol ancient trees, and overgiown with a 
tangled copse, was at the best no favcjiirable ground for a run. 
Now it was dark; and. . Trible work breaking through brambles 
and ha/els and tumbling o\cr roiks. Little Shacen Mull Ryan, the 
last of the panic rout, si reaming to his mates to wait for him — 
saw^ a whitish figure emeige Irom the thicket at the base of the 
stone flight of steps ih.tt descended the side ol the glen, close by 
tile castle-w'all, intercepting his flight, and a discordant male voice 
shrieked — 

“I have you!” 

At the same time the boy, witli a cr; of terror, tripped and 
tumbled; and felt himself roughl) caught by the arm, and hauled 
to his feet with a shake. 

A Avild yell from the child, and a solley of terror and entreaty 
followed. 

“Who is it, Larry: what’s the matter?” cried a voice, high in air, 
from the turret wiiulow. "I'he Avords floated c.oavii through the 
trees, clear and sAveet as the Ioav notes ol a flute. 
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“Only 11 child, my lady; a boy.“ 

“Is he hurt?“ 

“Arc you hurted?’* demanded the whitish man, who held him 
fast, and repeated the question in Irish; but the child only kept 
blubbering and crying for meny, w’iih his hands clasped, and 
trying to drop on his knees. 

Larry's strong old hand held him up. He was hurt, and bleeding 
from over his eye. 

“Just a trifle hurted, my ladyl“ 

“Bring him up here." 

Shaeen Mull Ryan ga\e himself over. He was among “the good 
people," who he knew would keep him prisoner for ever and a ilay. 
There was no good in resisting. He grew' bewildered, and yielded 
himself passively to his late, and emerged from the glen on the 
platform above; his captor s knotted ol<l hand still on his arm, and 
looked round on the tall mysterious trees, and tlie gray front of 
the castle, revealed in the impeiiect moonlight, as upon the sceneiy 
of a dream. 

liie old man who, with thin wiry legs, walked l)\ his side, in a 
dingy wiiite coat, and blue lacings, and great pawier buttons, with 
his silver gray hair escaping from under his battered threcMockcd 
hat; and his shrewd puckered resolute lace, in whii h the boy could 
read no promise ol sjuipatliN, showing so white and phantom like 
in the moonlight, was, as he thought, the incarnate ideal oi a lairy. 

This figure led him in silcmce under the great arched gaiewas, 
and across the grass-grown court, to the door in the lar angle ol the 
building: and so, in the dark, round and round, up a stone screw- 
stair, and with a short turn into a large room, with a fire ol turl 
and wood, burning on its long unuseci hearth, ovc.t which hung a 
pot, and about it an old woman with a great wooden spoon was 
busy. An iron candlestick supported their solitary candle; and 
about the floor of the rocmi, as w-ell as on the table and chairs, lay 
a litter ol all soits of things; piles ol old laded hangings, boxes, 
trunks, clothes, pewter-])latcs, and cups; and 1 know not what 
more. 

But what instantly engagexi the fearhd ga/e of the boy were the 
figures ol two ladies; red drugget cloaks they had on, like the 
peasant girls of .Munster and (ionnaught, and the rest ol their dress 
was pretty much iti keejjing. But they Iiad the grand air, the refined 
expression and beauty, and above all, the seiene air of command 
that belong to people ol a higher rank. 

The elder, with black hair and lull brown eyc's, sat writing at 
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the deal table on whith the tandlc stood, and raised her dark gaze 
to the boy as he tame in. 1 he other, with her hood thrown back, 
beautiful and riant, with a Hood of wavy golden hair, and great 
blue eyes, and with something kind, and aich, and strange in her 
countenance, struck him as the most wonderful beauty he could 
have imagined. 

They questioned the man in a language strange to the child. It 
was not knglish, for he had a smattering of that, and the man's 
story seemed to amuse them. The two young ladies exchanged a 
glance, and smiled mysteriously. He was more convinced than ever 
that he was among the good' people. Tlie younger stepped gaiiy 
forward and .said — 

“Do you know who / am, my little man? Well, I’m the fairy Una, 
and this is my palate; and that fairy you see there (pointing to the 
dark lady, who was looking out something in a box) , is my sister 
and family physician, the l.acly Graveairs; and these (glancing at 
the old man and woman) , are some of my courtiers; and I’m con- 
sidering now what 1 shall do with you, whether 1 shall send you 
to-night to Lough Ciuir, riding on a rush, to make my compliments 
to the Earl of De.smoiid in his enchanted castle; or, straight to your 
bed, two thousand miles under ground, among the gnomes; or to 
prison in that little corner of the moon you see through the window 
— with the maii-in-the-moon for your gaoler, for thrice three 
hundred years and a day! T here, don't cry. You only see how 
serious a thing it is lor you, little boys, to come so near my castle. 
Now. for this once. I’ll let you go. But, henceforward, any boys I, 
or my people, may lind within half a mile round my castle, shall 
belong to me for life, am- ne\cr behold their home or their people 
more.” 

And she sang a little air and chased mystically half a dozen steps 
before him, holding out her cloak with her pretty finger.s, and 
courtesying very low, to his indescribable alarm. 

Then, with a little laugh, she said — 

“My little man, wc must mend your head." 

And .so they washed his scratch, and the eli:?r one applied a 
plaister to it. .And she of the great blue esc., took out of her })Ocket 
a little Flench box of bon-bons and emptied it into his hand, and 
she said — 

“You need not be alraid to eat these— they are very gocnl— and 
ITl send my fairy, Blanc-et-bleu, to set you free. Take him (.she 
addressed Larry) , and let him go, with a solemn charge. 

The elder, with a grave and allcctionaie .smile, said, looking on 
the fairy — 
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“Brave, dear, wild Una! nothing can ever yoiii gaiety ol 
heart.” 

And Una kissed lier merrily on the cheek. 

So the oak door of the room again opcneil, and Shaeen, with his 
conductor, descended the stair. He walked with the siared bo) in 
grim silence near half way down the wild hill-sitle toward Miiiroa, 
and then he stopped, and saiil in Irish — 

“You never saw the fairies before, my fine lellow, and 'tisn’t 
often those who once set eyes on us rc'turn to tell it. W'hoever comes 
nearer, night or day, than this stone ” ami he tapped it with the 
end of his cane, “will never see his home again, lor we'll keep him 
till the day of judgment; goodnight, little gossoon — anti away with 
you.” 

So these young ladies, Alice and Una, with two old serxants, by 
their father’s direction, had taken up their abode in a portion of 
that side of the old castle which overhung the glen; and with the 
furniture and hangings tliex had removed from their late lesidence, 
and with the aid of glass in the tasements and some other indis- 
pensable repairs, and a thorough airing, they made the rooms they 
had selected just habitable, as a rude anil temporary shelter. 


CHAP rER III 


The Priest's Adventures in the (ilen 


At first, of course, they saw or heard little ol their lathei. In 
general, howexer, they knew that his plan was to proiiiie some 
employment in Frame, and to remove them there. I heir present 
strange abode was only an adventure and an e|)isode, and they 
believed that any day they might reieive instructions to lom- 
mence their journey. 

After a little xvhile the pursuit relaxed. The goxernment, 1 
believe, did not care, provided he did not obtrude himself, what 
became ol him, or where he concealeil hiinsell. At all events, the 
local authorities showed no disposition to hunt him down. I'lie 
young ladies' charges on the little forleiteil property were paid 
without any dispute, and no vexatious im|uiries were raised as to 
what had become of the furniture and other personal property 
w'hich had been carried away from the forfeited house. 
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Ihf hauniod rijnitation of ilie castle— for in those days, in 
matters ol the tiiarsellous, the oldest were children — secured the 
little lainily in the seclusion they coveted. Once, or sometimes 
twice a week, old Laurence, with a .shaggy little pony, made a 
secret expedition to the city ol Limerick, starting before dawn, 
and returning under the cover of the night, with his purchases. 
Ihcie was beside; an occasional sly moonlit visit lioin the old 
pari.sh priest, and a midnight mass in the old castle for the little 
outlawed congre^ai ion. 

As tile alaini and in(|uiry subsided, their father made them, now 
and then, a briel and stealthy visit. At first these W'ere but of a 
night's duration, and with gieat precaution; but j^radually they 
were extended and less guauled. Still he was, as the phrase is in 
Munster, “on his keejiing.” He had firearms alwa)s by his bed, and 
had arranged places ol concealment in the castle in the event of a 
surprise, lint no attempt nor any disposition to molest him ap- 
pearing, he grew mcjre ai ease, if not more cheerful. 

It tame, at last, that he woidd sometimes sla) so long as two 
whole months at a lime, and then depart as siuldenly and mysteri- 
ously as he came. I suppose he had always some promising plot on 
hand, and his head full of ingenious treason, and lived on the 
sickly and exciting dietars of hope deferred. 

AVas there a poetical justice in this, that the little ineyinge thus 
secretl) established, in ilicsolitars and timeworn pile, should have 
ihemsehes experienced, but from causes not so easily explicable, 
those \ei\ supernal uial periinbaiions which they had themselves 
essased to inspire? 

rhe interruption o* he old piic*st’s secret visits was the earliest 
consei|ueiue ol the m\steiious iiiieiference which now began to 
display itsell. One night, basing left his cob in care ol his old 
sac listaii in the little s illage, he trudged on loot along the winding 
pathway, among the* gras rocks and lerns that threaded the glc^i, 
intending a gliostls sisit to the lair recluses of the castle, and he 
lost his svay in this strange lashioii. 

rhere svas moonlight, indec'd, but it sva'i little inoie thin 
(|uai ter-inoon, and a long ii.iin ol luocreal clouds sverc sailing 
slow'ly across the sks — so that, laiiii and svaii as it svas, the light 
seldom shone full oiii, and svas olten hidden lot a minute oi two 
altogether. When he reac bed the point in the glen s\ here the castle- 
stairs sverc' svoni to be, he could see nothing ol them, and abose, 
no trace of the castle-towers. So, pu//led somewhat, he pursued iiis 
svay up the ravine, svondering hosv his svalk had bexome so un- 
usually protracted and iatiguing. 
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At liisl, sure enough, he saw the taslle as plain as toiilcl be, and 
a lonely streak ol candle-light issuing from the tower, just as usual, 
when his visit was expected. But he could not find the stair; and 
had to clamber among the rocks and copse-wood the best way he 
could. But when he emerged at top, there was nothing but the bare 
heath. I'hen the clouds stole over the moon again, and he moved 
along with hesitation and dilliculty, and once more he saw the 
outline of the castle against the sk). cjuite sharp and clear. But this 
time it proved to be a gieat battlemented mass of cloud on the 
horizon. In a few minutes more he was cpiiie c lose, all of a sudden, 
to the great front, rising gray and dim in the feeble light, and not 
till he could ha\e struck it with his good oak “wattle" did he dis- 
cover it to be onl) one of those wild, gray Irontages ol living rock 
that rise here and tlierc in picturescpie tiers along the slopes of 
those solitary mountains. And so. till dawn, pursuing this mirage 
of the castle, through pools and among ra\ ines, lie wore out a night 
of miserable misadventure and latigue. 

Another night, riding up the glen, so lar as the level way at 
bottom woidd allow, and intending to make his nag last at his 
customary tree, he heard on a sudden a horrid shriek at to|) of the 
steep rocks above his head, and something — a gigantic human 
form, it seemed — came tumbling and bounding headlong down 
through the rocks, and lell with a fearlul im|)etus just belore his 
horse's hoofs and theie lay like a huge ])alpitating cauass. The 
horse was scared, as, indeed, was his rider, too, and more so when 
this apparenth lifeless thing sprang up to his Ic'gs, and throwing 
his arms apaii to bar their luriher progress, advanced his white 
and gigantic lace towards them. I'hcn the horse started about, with 
a snort ol terror, neails unseating the priest, and broke awa) into 
a furious and uncontrollable gallop. 

1 need not recount all the strange and various misadventures 
which the honest priest sustainc'd in his endeasours to visit the 
castle, and its isolated fenanis. They were enough to wear out his 
resoluticjn, and frighten him into submission. And so at last these 
spiritual visits ({uite ceased; and learing to awaken inc|uiry and 
suspicion, he thought it only piudent to abstain from attempting 
them in the daytime. 

So the \oung ladies ol the castle were mote alone than e\er. 
Their father, whose visits were Irecpiently ol long duration, had 
of late ceased altogether to speak of ilieir contemplated departure 
for France, grew angry at any allusion to it, and they feared, had 
abandoned the plan altogether. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Light in the Bell Tower 

Shortly after the discontinuance of the priest's visits, old Laurence, 
one night, to his surprise, saw light issuing from a window in the 
Bell Tower. It was at first only a tremulous red ray, visible only 
for a few minutes, which seemed to pass from the room, through 
whose window it escaped upon the courtyard of the castle, and so 
to lose itself. This tower and casement were in the angle of the 
building, exactly confronting that in which the little outlawed 
family had taken up their quarters. 

The whole family were troubled at the appearance of this dull 
red ray from the chamber in the Bell Tower. Nobody knew what 
to make of it. But Laurence, who had campaigned in Italy with his 
old master, the young ladies' grandfather — “the heavens be his 
bed this nighti" — was resolved to see it out, and took his great 
horse-pistols with him, and ascended to the corridor leading to the 
tower. But his search was vain. 

This light left a sense of great uneasiness among the inmates, 
and most certainly it was not pleasant to suspect the establishment 
of an independent and possibly dangerous lodger or even colony, 
within the walls of the same old building. 

The light very soon appeared again, steadier and somewhat 
brighter, in the same chamber. Again old Laurence buckled on his 
armour, swearing ominously to himself, and this time bent in 
earnest upon conHic* The young ladies watched in thrilling 
suspense from the gieat window in their stronghold, looking 
diagonally across the court. But as Laurence, who had entered the 
massive range of buildings opposite, might be supposed to be 
approaching the chamber from which this ill-omened glare pro- 
ceeded, it steadily waned, finally disappearing altogether, just a 
few seconds before his voice was heard shouting from the arched 
window to know which way the light had gone. 

7’his lighting up of the great chambe'* of tlie Bell Tower grew 
at last to be of frequent and almost continual recurrence. It was, 
there, long ago, in times of trouble and danger, that the De Lacys 
of those evil days used to sit in feudal judgment upon captive 
adversaries, and, as tradition alleged, often gave them no more 
time for shrift and prayer, than it needed to mount to the battle- 
ment of the turret over-head, from which they were fortlwith hung 
by the necks, for a caveat and admonition to all evil disposed 
persons viewing the same from the country beneath. 
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Old Laurence observed these mysterious glimmerings with an 
evil and an anxious eye, and many and various were the stratagems 
he tried, but in vain, to surprise the audacious intruders. It is, 
however, I believe, a fact that no phenomenon, no matter how 
startling at first, if prosecuted with tolerable regularity, and un- 
attended with any new circumstances of terror, will very long 
continue to excite alarm or even wonder. 

So the family came to acquiesce in this mysterious light. No 
harm accompanied it. Old Laurence, as he smoked his lonely pipe 
in the grass-grown courtyard, would .'ast a disturbed glance at it, 
as it softly glowed out through the darking aperture, and mutter 
a prayer or an oath. But he had given over the chase as a hopeless 
business. And Peggy Sullivan, the old dame of all work, when, by 
chance, for she never willingly looked toward the haunted cpiarter, 
she caught the faint reflection of its dull eflulgence with the corner 
of her eye, would sign herself with the cross or fumble at her beads, 
and deeper furrows would gather in her forehead, and her face 
grow ashen and perturbed. And this was not mended by the levity 
with which the young ladies, with whom the spectre had lost his 
influence, familiarity, as usual, breeding contempt, had come to 
talk, and even to jest, about it. 


CHAPTER V 

The Man xvith the Claret Mark 


But as the former excitement flagged, old Peggy Sullivan produced 
a new one; for she solemnly avowed that she had seen a thin-faced 
man, wdth an ugly red mark all over the side of his cheek, looking 
out of the same window, just at sunset, before the young ladies 
returned from their evening w^alk. 

This sounded in their ears like an old woman's dream, but still 
it was an excitement, jocular in the morning, and just, perhaps, 
a little fearful as night overspn^ad the vast and desolate building, 
but still, not wholly unpleasant, rhis little flicker of credulity 
suddenly, however, bla/ed up into the lull light of conviction. 

Old Laurence, who w^as not given to dreaming, and had a cool, 
hard head, and an eye like a haw^k, saw the same figtire, just about 
the same hour, when the last level gleam of sunset was tinting the 
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summits of the lowers and die tops of the tall trees that surrounded 
them. 

He had just entered the court from the great gate, when he 
heard all at once the hard peculiar twitter of alarm which sparrows 
make when a cat or a hawk invades their safety, rising all round 
from the thic k ivy that overclirnbcd the wall on his left, and raising 
his eyes listlessly, he saw, with a sort of shock, a thin, ungainly 
man, standing wiih his legs crossed, in the recess of the window 
from which the light was wont to issue, leaning with his elbows 
on the stone midlion, and hooking down wdth a sort of sickly sneer, 
his hollow yellow cheeks being deeply stained on one sicle with 
what is callc*d a ‘‘claret-mark." 

‘‘1 ha\e you at last, you villain!" cried Larry, in a strange rage 
and panic: “drop down out ol that on the grass here, and give 
yourself up, or 1*11 shoot you.*’ 

The threat was backed with an oath, and he drew from his coat 
pocket the long holster pistc^l he was wont to carry, and covered 
Ids man clt?verly. 

“I gi\c you while I count ten — one-two-three-four. If you draw 
back, I’ll lire, mind: five six — yem’d better be lively — seven-cight- 
nine — one chance more: will you come down? Then take it — ten!” 

Bang went (he pistol. I'he situster .stranger was hardly fifteen 
ft?et remoxed from him, and l.arry was a dead shot. But this time 
he made a sc andalous miss, for the .shot knocked a little white dust 
from the .stone’ wall a full \ard at one side; and the fellow' never 
.shifted his negligent j)osture or cjualified his sardonic .smile during 
the procedure. 

Larry was mortified ,uid angrx’. 

“Ycm’ll not get oil this time, m\ tulip!" he said with a grin, 
exchanging the smoking wcmjjoii for the loaded pistol in reserve. 

“What are yni pistolling, La'Tv?" said a familiar voice close by 
his elbow’, and he saw’ his master, accompanied by a handsome 
young man in a cloak. 

“That villain, xour honour, in the w’indow’, there.” 

“Why there’s nobody there, L.nrx. said Dc Lacy, with a laugh, 
though that was no comtnon indulgence w’ith him. 

As Larry ga/ed, the figure somehow* dissolved and bioke up 
without receding. .A hanging tuft of xellow’ and red ivy nodded 
queerly in place of the face, some broken and discoloured masonry 
in pcrspeciixe loc'ik up the outline and colouring of the arms and 
figure, and tw’o impcrlect red and xedlow lichen streaks carried on 
the curved tracing of the long spindle shanks. Larry blessed him- 
self, and drew his hand across his damp forehead, over his be- 
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wildered eyes, and could not speak for a minute. It was all some 
devilish trick; he could take his oath he saw every feature in the 
fellow’s face, the lace and buttons of his cloak and doublet, and 
even his long finger nails and thin yellow fingers that overhung 
the cross-shaft of the window, where there was now nothing but a 
rusty stain left. 

The young gentleman who had arrived with Dc Lacy, stayed that 
night and shared with great apparent relish the homely fare of the 
family. He was a gay and gallant Frenchman, and the beauty of 
the younger lady, and her pleasantry and spirit, seemed to make 
his hours pass but too swiftly, and the moment ol parting sad. 

When he had departed early in the morning, IJltor Dc Lacy 
had a long talk with his elder daughter, while the yc^iinger was 
busy with her early dairy task, for among their retainers this prop's 
generosa reckonecl a “kind” little Kerry cow. 

He told her that he had visited France since he had been last at 
Cappercullen, and how good and gracious their sovereign had 
been, and how he had arranged a noble alliance for her sister Una. 
The young gentleman was of high blood, and though not rich, 
had, nevertheless, his acres and his nom dc terra, besides a c aptain’s 
rank in the amiy. He was, in short, the very gentleman with whom 
they had partecl only that morning. On what special business he 
was now in Ireland there was no necessity that he should speak; 
but being here he had brought him hither to present him to his 
daughter, and found that the impression she had made was cpiitc 
what was desirable. 

“Vou, you know, dear Alice, are promiscid to a conventual life. 
Had it been otherwise — ” 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“You are right, dear father,” she said, kissing his hand, “1 am 
so promised, and no earthly tie or allurement has power to draw 
me from that holy engagement.” 

“W’ell,” he said, returning hei caress, “1 do not mean to urge 
you upon that point. It must not, however, be until Una’s marriage 
has taken place. That cannot be, for many good reasons, sooner 
than this time twelve months; we shall then exchange this strange 
and barbarous abode for Paris, where arc many eligible convents, 
in which are entertained as sisters .some of the noblest ladies of 
France; and there, too, in Una’s marriage will be continued, 
though not the name, at all events the blood, the lineage, and the 
title which, so suic as justice ultimately governs the course of 
human events, will be again established, powerful and honoured 
in this country, the scene of their ancient glory and transitory 
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mistortunes. Meanwhile, we must not mention this engagement to 
Una. Here she runs no risk ol being sought or won; but the mere 
knowledge that her hand was absolutely pledged, might excite a 
capricious opposition and repining such as neither 1 nor you would 
like to see; therefore be secret.” 

1 he same evening he took Alice with him for a ramble round 
the castle wall, while they talked ol grave matters, and he as usual 
allowed her a dim and doubtful view of some of those cloud-built 
castles in which he habitually dwelt, and among which his jaded 
hopes revived. 

They were walking upon a pleasant short sward of darkest gre»-n, 
on one side overhung by the gray castle walls, and on the other by 
the forest trees that here and there closely approached it, when 
precisely as they turned the angle of the Bell Tower, they were 
encountered by a person walking directly towards them. The sight 
of a stranger, with the exception of the one visitor introduced by 
her father, was in this plate so absolutely unprecedented, that 
Alice was ama/ed and affrighted to such a degree that for a moment 
she stood stock-still. 

Hut there was more in this apparition to excite unpleasant 
emotions, than the mere circumstance of its unexpectedness. The 
figure was very strange, being that of a tall, lean, ungainly man, 
dressed in a dingy suit, somew’hat of a Spanish fashion, with 
a brown laced cloak, and faded red stockings. He had long lank 
legs, long arms, hands, and fingers, and a very long sickly face, with 
a (trooping nose, and a sly, sarcastic leer, and a great purplish stain 
over-spreading more than half of one cheek. 

As he strode jnist, lu :oiuhcd his cap with his thin, discoloured 
fingers, and an ugly side glance, and disa}'peared round the corner. 
4'he eyes of father and daughter followed him in silence. 

IJltor De Lacy seemed fust absolutely terror-stricken, and then 
suddenly inflamed with ungovernable iur\. He dropped his cane 
on the ground, drew his rajiier, and, without wasting a thought on 
his daughter, pursued. 

He just had a glimpse of the rctreaiing figure as it disappeared 
round the far angle. I he plume, and the lank hair, the point of 
the rapier-scabbard, ilie llutter of the skirt of the cloak, and cjiie 
red stocking and Iicel: and this w'as the last he saw" of him. 

When Alice reached his side, his drawn .swoid still in his hand, 
he was in a stale of abject agitation. 

“I'hank Heaven, he's gone!’* she exclaimed. 

“He s gone,” echoed Ultor, with a strange glare. 

“And you are safe,” she added, clasping his hand. 
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He sighed a great sigh. 

“And you don’t think he’s coming back?" 

“He!— who?" 

“The stranger wlio passed us but now. Do you know him, 
father?" 

"Ves — and — no, child — 1 know him not — and yet 1 know him 
too well. \Vould to heaven we could leave this accursed haunt to- 
night. Cursed be the stupid malice that first provoked this horrible 
feud, which no sacrifice and misery can appease, and no exorcism 
can cjuell or even suspend. The Avre:ch has come from alar with a 
sure instinct to devour my last hope — to dog us into our last 
retreat — and to blast with his triumph the very dust and ruins of 
our house. What ails that stupid priest that he has given over his 
visits? Are my children to be left without mass or confession — the 
sacraments which ^iiard as well as save — because he once loses his 
way in a mist, or mistakes a streak ol foam in the brook for a cleail 
man’s face? D n him!’’ 

“Sec, Alice, if he won’t come," he resumed, “you must only ivritr 
your confession to him in full — you and l!na. Laurence is trusty, 
and will carry it — and we ll get the bishop’s — or, if need be, the 
Pope’s leave for him to give )ou absolution. I’ll move heaven and 
earth, but you shall have the sacraments, poor children! — and see 
him. I’ve been a wild fellow in my youth, and never pretended to 
sanctity; but 1 know there’s but one sale way — and — and — keep 
you each a bit of this — (he oj>ened a small silver Imx) — about you 
while you stay here — told and sew it up reverently in a bit of the 
old psaltery parchment and wear it next join hearts — lis a Irag- 
inent of the consecrated waler — and will help, with the saints’ 
protection, to guard you Irom haiin — and be strict in lasts, and 
constant in prayer — / can do nothing— nor devise any help, riie 
curse has fallen, indeed, on me and mine." 

And Alice, saw, in silence, the tears ol despair roll down his pale 
and agitated face. 

This adventure was also a secret, and Una was to hear nothing 
of it. 


CHAPTER VI 


Voices 


Now Una, nobody knew why, begun to lose spirit, and to grow 
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pale. Her fun atul frolic were quite gone! Even her songs ceased. 
She was silent with her sister, and loved solitude better. She said 
she was well, and (juiie happy, and could in no wise be got to 
account for the lamentable change that had stolen over her. She 
had grown odd too, and obstinate in trifles; and strangely reserved 
and cold. 

Alice was veiy unhappy in consequence. What was the cause of 
this cslrangenient — had she offended her, and how? But Una had 
never before borne resentment for an hour. What could have 
altered her entire naiuie so? Could it be the shadow and chill of 
coming insanity? 

Once or twice, when her sister urged her with tears and en- 
treaties to disc lose the sec ret of her changed spirits and demeanour, 
she seemed to listen with a sort of silent wonder and suspicion, 
and then she looked lor a moment full upon her, and seemed on 
the ^er\ point of !c*\cMling all. But the earnest dilated ga/c stole 
downward to the floor', and subsided into an odd wily smile, and 
she began lo whisper to herself, and the smile ami the whisper 
were both a mysleix to Alice. 

She and .Vlice slept in the same bedroom — a chamber in a 
projecting tower - which on their arrival, when pc^c^r Una w'as so 
merry, thev had hting round with old tapestrv, and decorated 
fantasticalh according to their skill and frolic. One night, as they 
went to bed, Una said, as il speaking to herself— 

“ "Tis mv last night in this room — I shall sleep no more with 

A lie e." 

"And what h.is jroor .Mice done, Una, to descnve \onr strange 


iirrkiirdrrc'ss?" 

I bra looked oir her c uriously, and half frightened, and then the 
ocfcl sirtile stole over her t»icc* like a gleam of moonlight. 

“M\ poor .Vlice, what have von to do with it? ” she whispered. 
“.Vricl why do son talk of sleeping no more with me?" said .Alice. 
“Why? Alice clear -no whv — no reason —only a kirowledge that 

it must be so. or Urra will die. 

“Die*, Una clarlirrg! — what can von mean.'' 

“Yes sweet Alice! die, inclec*d. We mu,t all die scmie trine, you 
know. c)r-or nircleigo a chairge; and my linre is ircai'— rerv near— 
unless 1 sleep apart Irorn mui. 

“Indeed, l^na. sweeihcaii, 1 think you c/rc ill, but not near 


death." .... , i . . i 

"Una knows wliai >ou think, wise Aluc— but shes not mail 

on the lonli an. shi, s wisii than other lolks." 

"She’s sadder and stranger too, ” said Aluc, tenderly. 
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“Knowleilge is sorrow/* answered Una, and she looked across 
the room through her golden hair which she was combing — and 
through the window, beyond which lay the tojjs of the great trees, 
and the still foliage of the glen in the misty moonlight. 

“ 'I'is enough, Alice dear; it must be so. rhe bed must move 
hence, or Una*s bed w411 be low enough ere long. Sec, it shan’t be 
far though, only into that small room.” 

She pointed to an inner room or closet opening from that in 
which they lay. The walls of the building were hugely thic k, and 
there were dotible doors of oak between the chambers, and Alice 
thought, with a sigh, how completely separated they were going 
to be. 

However she offered no opposition. I'lie change was made, and 
the girls for the first time since childhood lay in separate chambers. 
A few nights afterwards Alice awoke late in the night from a 
dreadful dream, in which the sinister figure which she and her 
father had encountered in their ramble round tlie castle w^dls, 
bore a principal part. 

When site awoke there weie still in her ears the sounds which 
had mingled in her dream. Mie) woie the notes ol a deep, ringing, 
bass voice lising from the glen beneath the castle walls - something 
between humming and singing — lisllessl) ime(|ual and intermit- 
tent, like the melod) of a man whiling away the hours over his 
work. While she was wondering at this unwonted minstrelsy, there 
came a silence, and — could site believe her eais?— -it certainly was 
Una’s clear low contralto — softly singing a bar or two from the 
window, riien once moie silence — and then again the strange 
manly voice, faintly chaunting from the leafy abyss. 

With a strange wild feeling of suspicion and tenor, Alice glided 
to the window. '1 he moon who sees so many things, and kec;ps all 
secrets, with her ccjld impenetrable smile, was high in the sky. 
But Alice saw' the red flicker of a candle from Una's w'inclow, and, 
she thought, the shadow' of her head against the dcTi) side wall c^f 
its recess. I hen this was gone, and there weie no mote sights or 
sounds that night. 

As they sate at breakfast, the small birds weie singing merrily 
from amcmg the sun-tipped foliage. 

love this music,” .said Alice, unusually pale and sad; “it comes 
with the pleasant light of morning. I remember, Una, when you 
used to sing, like those gay birds, in the fresh beams ol the morn- 
ing; that w'as in the old lime, when Una kt?pt no secret from poor 
Alice.” 

“And Una knows what her sage Alice means; but there are other 
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birds, silent all da) long, and, they say, the sweetest too, that love 
to sing by uifrlit alone." 

So things w'eiu on the elder girl pained and melancholy — the 
younger silent, changed, and unaccountable. 

A little while after this, very late one night, on awaking, Alice 
heard a conversation being carried on in her sister’s room. There 
seemed to be no disguise aliout it. She could not distinguish the 
wrords, indeed, the walls being some six feet thick, and two great 
oak doors intcicepting. But Una’s clear voice, and the deep bell- 
like tciiies of the unknown, made up the dialogue. 

Alice .sprung from her bed, threw her clothes about her, and 
tried to enter her sister's room; but the inner door was bolted, 
riie voices ceased to speak as she knocked, and Una opened it, and 
stood before her in her nightdress, candle in hand. 

"Una — Una, dailing, as son hope for peace, tell me who is 
here.^’’ cried frightened Alice, with her tiembling arms about her 
neck. 

Una drew back, with her large innocent blue eses fixed full 
upon her. 

"Come in, Alice,” she said, coldl). 

And in came Alice, with a lc*arlul glance around. I'here was no 
hiding jjlace there: a cliaii, a table, a little bedstead, and two or 
three pegs in the wall to hang clothes on; a narrow’ window’, with 
tw’o iron bars across; no hearth or chimne\ — nothing but bare 
walls. 

Alice looked round in ania/einent, and her c)es glanced with 
painful incpiiry into 'u)se of her sister. Una smiled one of her 
peculiar siclciong smiles, and said — 

"Strange dreams! I'sc been dreaming — so has Alice. She hears 
and sees Una’s dreams, and w’oiulers — and well she ma).” 

.And she kissed her sister’s cheek with a cold kiss, and lay down 
in her little bed. her slender hand under her head, and spoke no 
more. 

Alice, not know ing what to think, went bac’’ to hers. 

About this lime liltoi De Lacy leimned. He heard his cider 
daughter’s strange nairatise with marked uneasiness, and his 
agitation seemed to grow rather than subside. He enjoined her, 
however, not to mention it to the old servant, nor in presence of 
anybody she might chance to see, but only to him and to the priest, 
if he could be persuaded to resuiiie his duty and return. 1 he trial, 
however, such as it was, could not endure very long; matters had 
turned out favourably. The union of his younger daughter might 
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be afcomplishcil within a lew months, anil in eight or nine weeks 
they shoiilcl he on their way to Paris. 

A night or two after her lather’s arrival, Alice, in the dead of the 
night, heard the well-known strange deep voice speaking softly, as 
it seemed, close to lier own window on the outside; and Una’s 
voice, clear and tender, spoke in answer. She hurried to her own 
casement, and pushed it open, kneeling in the elerp embrasure, 
and looking with a stealthy and allrighted ga/e towards her sistei’s 
window. As she crossed the lloor the voices subsided, and she saw 
a light withdrawn from within. Fhe moonbeams slanted bright 
and clear on the whole side of the castle overlooking the glen, and 
she plainly beheld the shadow ol a man projected on the wall as 
on a screen. 

This black shadow recalled with a horiid thrill the outline and 
fashion of the figure in the Spanish dress. 'Miere wcTe the cap and 
mantle, the rapier, the long thin limbs and sinister angularity. 
It was so thrown oblicjiieh that the hands reaclunl to the window- 
sill, and the leet stretched and stretched, longei and longer as she 
looked, toward the ground, and disappeaied in the genet al dark- 
ness; and the rest, with a sudden ilieker, sliot ilownwards, as shad- 
ows will oil the sudden movement ol a light, and w;is lost in one 
gigantic leap down the castle wall. 

“I do not know whether I dieain or w.ike when I hear and see 
these sights; but 1 will ask in\ fathei to sit up with me, and we tu n 
sureh cannot be mistaken. Ma\ the hol\ saints keep and guard 
us!" .\nd in hei leiror she binied her hc'ad under the lu'da lollies, 
and whispeii-d her pravers lor an hour. 


CHAP I ER VII 


Unas Love 


“1 have been with Father Deni.s,” said I)e Lacy, next day, "and he 
will come to-morrow; and, thank Heaven! you may both iii.ike 
your confession and hear ma.ss, and my mind will be at lesi; and 
you II find poor Una happier and more like herself." 

lint ’tween cup ainl lip theie’s many a slip. I he pric*st w;is not 
destiiK'd to hear poor Una’s shiill. When she bid her sister good- 
night .she loc^ked on her with hc*i large, cold, wild eyes, till some- 
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thing of her old human aficc lions seemed to gather there, and they 
slowly filled with tears, which dropped one after the other on her 
homely dress as she ga/ed in her sister’s face. 

Alice, delighted, sprang up, and clasped her arms about her 
neck. My own darling treasure, ’tis all over; you love your poor 
Alice again, and will be hiippier than ever.” 

But while she held her in her embrace Una’s eyes were turned 
towards the window,- and her lips apait, and Alice felt instinctively 
that her thoughts were already far away. 

**llark! — listen! — hush!” and Una, with her delighted gaze fixed, 
as if she saw lar away beyond the castle wall, the trees, the glen, 
and the night’s dark curtain, held her hand raised near her ear, 
and waxed her head slightly in time, as it seemed, to music that 
reached not Alice’s ear, and smiled her strange pleased smile, and 
then the smile slowly laded away, leaving that sly suspicious light 
behind it which somehow seated her sister with an uncertain sense 
of danger; and she sang in tc^ncs so sweet and low that it seemed 
but a reverie of a song, recalling, as Alice fancied, the strain to 
which she had just listened in that strange ecstasy, the plaintive 
and beautiful Irish ballad, ‘*Shule, shule, shule, aroon,” the mid- 
night summons of the outlawed Irish soldier to his darling to 
follow him. 

Alice had slept little the night before. She was now overpowered 
with fatigue; and leaving her candle burning by her bedside, she 
fell into a deep slec‘p. Fiom this she awoke suddenly, and com- 
pletely, as will sometimes happen without any apparent cause, and 
she saxv Una come ir*o the room. .She had a little purse of em- 
broidery — her own woik — in hei hand; and she stole lightly to the 
bedside, with her peculiar oblicpie smile, and evidently thinking 
that her sister was asleep. 

Alice was thrilled v\ith a strange terror, and did not speak or 
move; and her sister slipped her hand softly under her bolster, 
and withdrew it. I hen Una siocxl for while by the hearth, and 
stretched lier h.uul up to the mantelpiece, Irom which .she took a 
little bit of chalk, and Alice thought sli? saw her place it in the 
fingers of a long yellow hand that was stealthily introduc'ed from 
her own chamber-door to receive it; and Ibia ptiusecl in ihe dark 
recess of the door, and siiiilc'd over her shoulder toward her sister, 
and then glided into her room, closing the doors. 

Almost freezing xvith teiror, Alice rose and glided after her, and 
stood in her chamber, screaming — 

“Una, Una, in heaven’s name what troubles you?” 
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But LJna seemed to have been sound asleep in her bed, and 
raised herself with a start, and looking upon her with a peevish 
surprise, said — 

“What does Alice seek here?** 

“You were in my room, Una, dear; you seem disturbed and 
troubled.** 

“Dreams, Alice. My dreams crossing your brain; only dreams — 
dreams. Get you to bed, and sleep/* 

And to beti she went, but not to sleep. She lay awake more than 
an hour; and then Una emerged on e more from her room. This 
time she was fully dressed, and had her cloak and thick shoes on, 
as their rattle on the floor plainly discovered. She had a little 
bundle tied up in a handkerchief in her hand, and her hood was 
drawm about her head; and thus eejuipped, as it seemed, for a 
journey, she came and stood at the foot of Alice’s bed, and starcnl 
on her with a look so soulless and terrible that her senses almost 
forsook her. Then she turned and went back into her own chamber. 

She may have returned; but Alice thought not — at least she did 
not see her. But she la) in great excitement and perturbation; and 
was tenified, about an hour later, by a knock at her chamber door 
— not that opening into Una s room, but upon the little passage 
from the stone screw staircase. She sprang fiom her bed; but the 
door was secured on the inside, and she fell relieved. The knock 
was repeated, and she heard some one laughing softly on the out- 
side. 

Ihe morning came at last: that diefidlul night was over. But 
Una! Where was Una? 

Alice ne\er saw her more. On the head ol her enipiy bed were 
traced in chalk the words — Ultor De Lacy, Ultor O’Donnell. .And 
Alice found beneath her own pillow the little purse f)f embroider) 
she had seen in Una’s hand. It was her little parting token, and 
bore the simple legend — “Una's love!’* 

Dc Lacy’s rage and horror were boundless. I le c barged the priest, 
in frantic language, with having exjjosed his child, by his cowanl- 
ice and neglect, to the machinations of the Fiend, and raved and 
blasphemed like a man demented. 

It is said that he procured a solemn exorcism to be performed, 
in the hope of disenthralling and recovering his daughter. Several 
times, it is alleged, she wa.s seen by the old servants. Once on a 
sweet summer morning, in the window of the tower, she was 
perceived combing her beautiful golden trc^sses, and holding a little 
mirror in her hand; and first, when she saw herself discovered, she 
looked affrighted, and then smiled, her slanting, cunning smile. 
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Sometimes, too, in the glen, by moonlight, it was said belated 
villagers had met her, always startled first, and then smiling, 
generally singing snatches of old Irish ballads, that seemed to bear 
a sort of dim resemblance to her melancholy fate. The apparition 
has long ceased. But it is said that now and again, perhaps once in 
two or three years, late on a summer night, you may hear — but 
faint and far away in the recesses of the glen — the sweet, sad notes 
of Una's voice, singing those plaintive melodies. This, too, of 
course, in time will cease, and all be forgotten. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Sister Agnes and the Portrait 


When Ultor De Lacy died, his daughter Alice found among his 
effects a small box, containing a portrait such as I have described. 
When she looked on it, she recoiled in horror. There, in the 
plenitude of its sinister peculiarities, was faithfully portrayed the 
phantom which lived with a vivid and horrible accuracy in her 
remembrance. Fokled in the same box w’as a brief narrative, stating 
that, “a.d. 1601, in the month of December, Walter De Lacy, of 
Cappercullen, made many prisoners at the ford of Ownhey, or 
Abington, of Irish and Spanish soldiers, flying from the great 
overthrow of the rebel ^ owers at Kinsale, and among the number 
one Roderic O’Donnell, an arch traitor, and near kinsman to 
that other O’Donnell who led the rebels; who, claiming kindred 
through his mother to De Lacy, sued for his life with instant and 
miserable entreaty, and offered great ransom, but was by De Lacy, 
througii great zeal for the queen, as some thought, cruelly put to 
death. When he went to the tower-top, where was the gallows, 
finding himself in extremity, and no hope of m?rcy, he swore that 
though he could work them no evil before his death, yet that he 
would devote himself thereafter to blast the greatness of the De 
Lacys, and never leave them till his work was done. He hath been 
seen often since, and always for that family perniciously, insomuch 
that it hath been the custom to show to young children of that 
lineage the picture of the said O’Donnell, in little, taken among 
his few valuables, to prevent their being misled by him unawares, 
so that he should not have his will, who by devilish wiles and hell- 
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born cunning, hath steadfastly sought the ruin of that ancient 
house, and especially to leave that stemma generosum destitute of 
issue for the transmission of their pure blood and worshipful 
name.” 

Old Miss Croker, of Ross House, who was near seventy in the 
year 1821, when she related this story to me, had seen and con- 
versed with Alice De Lacy, a professed nun, under the name of 
Sister Agnes, in a religious house in King-street, in Dublin, founded 
by the famous Duchess of Tyrconnoll, and had the narrative from 
her own lips. I thought the tale W(.rth preserving, and have no 
more to say. 



Sources 


‘ Green Tea and "The Familiar" have been reprinted from In a 
Glass Darkly (London, 1886) ; names have been added in “The 
Familiar" from the almost identical text of "The Watcher" from 
The Watcher and Other Weird Stories (London, 1894) , to replace 
initials and blanks. “Squire Toby’s Will" has been reprinted from 
Madam CrowVs Ghost (London, 1923) , edited by Montague 
Rhodes James. “Schalken the Painter" follows the text revised by 
LcFanu for Ghost Stories and Tales of Mystery (Dublin & London, 
1851), rather than the earlier, more frequently met text of The 
Purcell Papers, "Madam Growls Ghost ’ has been reprinted from 
Chronicles of Golden Friars (London, 1871), for the first time 
with the lead-in passage. "The Haunted Baronet" follows the text 
of Chronicles of Golden Friars, "Mr. Justice Harbottle" follows 
the text of "The Haunted House in Westminster," Belgravia, 
1872, rather than that of In a Glass Darkly, which adds a series 
introduction. "Carmilla" follows the text of In a Gloss Darkly, 
and "llie Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagh" and “An Account of 
Some Strange Disturb^mces in Aungier Street" have been re- 
printed from the Dublin University Magazine, respectively 1838 
and 1853. " Fhe Dead Sexton" has been reprinted from the Christ- 
mas number, 1871, of Once a Week. The fragment which we have 
titled "Ghost Stories of the Filed House" has been rejmnted from 
the serial publication of "The House by the Churchyard" (Chap- 
ters VllI and IX) in the Dublin University Magazine, 1861. Chap- 
ter IX has been anthologized by Montague Summers {The Super- 
natural Omnibus) under the title “An Authentic Narrative of the 
Ghost of a Hand." "The White Cat of Drumgunniol" has been 
reprinted fiom Madam CrowVs Ghost, as has *Sir Dominick’s 
Bargain." “Ultor De Lacy" and “An Authentic Narrative of a 
Haunted House" first appeared in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, 1861 and 1862, respectively. 
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T584 Paperbound $2.00 


^^^SHINE, F. R. Stockton. A charming light 
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T985 Paperbound $1.50 


THREE MARTIAN NOVELS, Edgar se Burroughs. Complete unabridged reprinting, in one 
volume, of Thuvia. Maid of Mars; Chessmen Mars. The Master Mind of Mars. Hours of 
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T1020 Clothbound $3.75 


PIRATES OF VENUS, LOST ON VENUS, Edgar Rice Burroughs. These are the first two novels 
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T1053 Paperbound $1.75 


A PRINCESS OF MARS, A FIGHTING MAN OF MARS, Edgar Rice Surroughs. Two fantastic 
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ODDITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF WORDS AND LITERATURE. C. Bombaugh, edited by M. Gardner. 
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T499 Paperbound $1.35 

THE BAD CHILD'S BOOK OF BEASTS. MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN, and A MORAL ALPHA- 
BET, H. Belloc. Hardly an anthology of humorous verse has appeared in the last 50 years 
without at least a couple of these famous nonsense verses But one must see the entire vol- 
umes — with all the delightful original illustrations by Sir Basil Blaikwood to appreciate 
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157dp. 5^8 X 8. T749 Paperbound $1.00 

THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY. Ambrose Bierce. Sardonic and irreverent barbs puncturing the 
pomposities and absurdities of American politics, business, religion, literature, and arts, 
by the country's greatest satirist in the classic tradition Epigrammatic as Shaw, piercing 
as Swift, American as Mark Twain, Will Rogers, and Fred Allen, Bierce will always remain 
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VI + 122pp 5Va X 8V'j. T108 Paperbound $1.00 


SINGULAR TRAVELS. CAMPAIGNS, AND ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, R. E. Raspe, with 
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THE WIT AND HUMOR OF OSCAR WILDE, ed. by Alvin Redman. Wilde at his most brilliant, 
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X 8. T602 Paperbound $1.00 

MAX AND MORITZ, Wilhelm Busch Bus^h is one of the great humorists of all time, as well 
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HYPOCRITICAL HELENA. Wilhelm Busch. A companion volume to “Max and Moritz," with the 
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humor, or a charming story uf a bear who wakes up in the midst of a factory, or a satire 
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HOMES. Harry Graham ("Col. 0. Streamer"). Two volumes of Little Willy and 48 other 
poetic disasters. A bright, ne.v repiint of oit-quoted. never forgotten, devastatmg humor 
by a precursor of today’s ' sick" joke school. For connoisseurs of wicked, wacky humor 
and all who delight in the comedy of manners. Original drawings ire a perrect complement. 
61 illustrations. Index. vi 4 69pp. Two vols bound as one 5^8 x 8Mr.^^ Paperbound Ibt 
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Puzzles, Mathematical Recreations 

SYMBOLIC L06IC and THE CAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. "Symbolic Logic" Is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is instead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
charm and imagination, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of 
drawing conclusions. In "The Game of Logic" Carroll's whimsical Imagination devises a 
logical game played with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of 
tricky syllogisms. The final section, "Hit or Miss" is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles 
in the delightful Carroll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities 
costing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index, xxxi + 199pp. The Game of Logic: 96pp. 
2 vols. bound as one. 5% x 8. T492 Paperbound $1.S0 

PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLEO TALE, Lewis Carroll. One of the rarest of all Carroll's 
works, "Pillow Problems" contains 72 original math puzzles, all typically ingenious. Particu- 
larly fascinating are Carroll's answers whic:* remain exactly as he thought them out, 
reflecting his actual mental process. The probi 'ms in "A Tangled Tale" are in story form, 
originally appearing as a monthly magazine serial. Carroll not only gives the solutions, but 
uses answers sent in by readers to discuss wrong approaches and misleading paths, and 
grades them for insight. Both of these books were rarities until this edition, "Pillow 
Problems" costing up to $25, and "A Tangled Tale" $15. Pillow Problems: Preface and 
Introduction by Lewis Carroll, xx -P 109pp. A Tangled Tale.- 6 illustrations. 152pp. Two vols. 
bound as one. 5% x 8. T493 Paperbound $1.50 

AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS. Henry Ernest Dudeney. The foremost British originator of 
mathematical puzzles is always intriguing, witty, and paradoxical in this classic, one of the 
largest collections of mathematical amusements. More than 430 puzzles, problems, and 
paradoxes. Mazes and games, problems on number manipulation, unicursal and other route 
problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, chessboards, joiners’, cross- 
ing river, plane figure dissection, and many others. Solutions. More than 450 illustrations, 
vii -I- 258pp. 5% X 8. T473 Paperbound $1.25 

THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES, Henry Dudeney. Chaucer’s pilgrims set one another problems in 
story form. Also Adventures of the Puzzle Club, the Strange Escape of ^e King’s Jester, the 
Monks of Riddlewell, the Squire's Christmas Puzzle Party, and others. All puzzles are original, 
based on dissecting plane figures, arithmetic, algebra, elementary calculus and other 
branches of mathematics, and purely logical ingenuity. “The limit of ingenuity and intricacy,” 
The Observer. Over 110 puzzles. Full Solutions. 150 illustrations, vn + ?25pp. 5^li x 8. 

T474 Paperbound $1.25 

MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS. H. A. Merrill. Even if you hardly remember your high school 
math, you'll enjoy the 90 stimulating problems contained in this booh and you will come 
to understand a great many mathematical principles with surprisingly little effort. Many 
useful shortcuts and diversions not generally known are included: division by inspection, 
Russian peasant multiplication, memory systems for pi, building odd and even magic squares, 
square roots by geometry, dyadic systems, and many more. Solutions to difficult problems. 
50 Illustrations. 145pp. 5 ^b x 8. T350 Paperbound $1.00 

MAGIC SQUARES AND CUBES, W. S. Andrews. Only book-length treatment in English, a thorough 
non technical description and analysis. Here are nasik, overlapping, pandiagonal, serrated 
squares: magic circles, cubes, spheres, rhombuses. Try your hand at 4-dimensional magical 
figures! Much unusual folklore and tradition included. High school algebra is sufficient. 754 
diagrams and illustrations, vni + 419pp. 5 ^'b x 8. T658 Paperbound $1.85 


CALIBAN'S PROBLEM BOOK: MATHEMATICAL, INFERENTIAL AND CRYPTOGRAPHIC PUZZLES. 
H. Phillips (Caliban), S. T. Shovelton, G. S. Marshall. 105 ingenious problems by the greatest 
living creator of puzzles based on logic and inference. Rigorous, modern, piquant; reflecting 
their author's unusual personality, these intermediate and advanced puzzles all involve the 
ability to reason clearly through complex situations, some call for mathematical knowledge, 
ranging from algebra to number theory. Solutions, xi + 180pp. STs x 8 

T736 Paperbound $1 25 

MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS. G. Mott-Smith. 188 mathematical 
puzzles based on algebra, dissection of plane figures, permutations, and probability, that will 
test and improve your powers of inference and interpretation. The Odic Force, The Spider's 
Cousin, Ellipse Drawing, theory and strategy of card and board games like tit-tat-toe, go moku, 
salvo, and many others. 100 pages of detailed mathematical explanations. Appendix of primes, 
square roots, etc. 135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 5% x 8. 

T198 Paperbound $1.00 

MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, R. V. Heath. More than 60 new 
puzzles and stunts based on the properties of numbers. Easy techniques for multiplying large 
numbers mentally, revealing hidden numbers magically, finding the date of any day in any 
year, and dozens more. Over 30 pages devoted to magic squares, triangles, cubes, circles, etc. 
Edited by J. S. Meyer. 76 illustrations. 128pp. 5% x 8. Tlio Paperbound $1.00 
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l^^^itchlk. One of the most thoroush comoiletions of unusual 
mathematical problems for beginners and advanced mathematicians. Historical problems from 
Greek, Me^eval, Arabic, Hindu sources. 50 pages devoted to pastimes derived from figurate 
numbers Mersenne numbers. Fermat numbers, primes and probability. 40 pages of magic 
Eu er, Latin, panmagic squares. 25 new positional and permutational games of permanent 
value: fairy chess, latruncles, reversi jinx. ruma. lasca. tricolor, tetrachrome. etc. Complete 
rigorous solutions. Revised second edition. 181 illustrations. 333pp. 5% x 8 

T163 Paperbound $1.75 

MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD, selected and edited by M. Gardner. Choice puzxles 
by the greatest American puzzle creator and innovator. Selected 1'om his famous collection. 
'•Cyclopedia of Puzzles.’ they retain the unique style and historical flavor ot the originals. 
There are posers based on arithmetic, algebra, probability, game theory, route tracing 
topology, counter, sliding block, operations research, geometrical dissection. Includes the 
famous "14-15" puzzle which was a national craze, and his "Horse of a Different Color" 
which sold millions of copies. 117 of his most ingenious puzzles in all. 120 line drawings 
and diagrams. Solutions. Selected refeiences xx + 167pp. 5^.^ x 8. T498 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD. Vol. II, selected and edited by Martin Gardner. Tt.u 
outstanding 2nd selection from the great American innovator's "Cyclopedia of Puzzles": speed 
and distance problems, clock problems, plane and solid geometry, calculus problems, etc. 
Analytical table of contents that groups the puzzles according to the type of mathematics 
necessary to solve them. 166 puzzles, 150 original line draw.ngs and diagrams. Selected refer- 
ences. XIV + 177pp. X 8. T709 Paperbound $1.00 


ARITHMETICAL EXCURSIONS: AN ENRICHMENT OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. H. Bowers and 
J. Bowers. A lively and lighthearted collection of facts and entertainments for anyone who 
enjoys manipulating numbers or solving arithmetical puzzles: methods of arithmetic never 
taught in school, little-known facts about the most sample numbers, and clear explanations of 
more sophisticated topics, mysteries and folklore of numbers, the "Hin-dog-abic" number sys- 
tem. etc. First publication Index 529 numbered problems and divers. ons, all with answers. 
Bibliography. 60 figures, xiv + 320pp. S^b x 8. T770 Paperbound $1.65 


CRYPTANALYSIS. H. F. Gaines. Formerly entitled ELEMENTARY CRYPTANALYSIS, this Intro- 
ductory-intermediate level text is the best book in print on cryptograms and their solution. 
It covers all majur techniques ot the past, and contains much that is not generally known 
except to experts. Full details about concealment, substitution, and transposition ciphers; 
periodic mixed alphabets, mjltafid, Kasiski and Vigenere methods, Ohaver patterns. Playfair, 
and scores of other topics. 6 language letter and word frequency appendix. 167 problems, 
now furnished with solutions. Index. 1/3 figures, vi + 230pp. 5 ^b x 8. 

T97 Paperbound $2.00 


CRYPTOGRAPHY, L. 0. Smith. An excellent introductory work on ciphers and their solution, the 
history of secret writing, and actual methods and problems in such techniques as transposi- 
tion and substitution. Appendices describe the enciphering of Japanese, the Baconian biliteral 
cipher, and contain frequency tables and a bibliography for further study. Over 150 problems 
with solutions. 160pp. 5-^8 x 8. T247 Paperbound $1.00 


PUZZLE QUIZ AND STUNT FUN, J. Meyer. The solution to party doldrums. 238 challenging 
puzzles, stunts and tricks. Mathematical puzzles like The Clever Carpenter. Atom Bomb; 
mysteries and deductions like The Bridge of Sighs, The Nine Pearls, Dog Logic; observation 
puzzles like Cigarette Smokers, Telephone Dial; over 200 others including magic squares, 
tongue twisters, puns, anagrams, and many others. All prob'ems solved fully. 250pp. 5 ^b x 8. 

T337 Paperbound $1.00 


101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC, C. R. Wylie. Jr. Brand new problems you need no special 
knowledge to solve! Take the kinks out of your mental "muscles" and enjoy solving murder 
problems, the detection of lying fishermen, the logical identification of color by a blindman. 
and dozens more. Introduction with simplified explanation of general scientific method and 
puzzle solving. 128pp. 5'b x 8. t^367 Paperbound $1.00 


MY BEST PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS, Hubert Phillips ("Csliban ). Only elementary mathe- 
matics needed to solve these 100 witty, catchy problems by a master problern creator. 
Problems on the odds in cards and dice, problems in geometry, algebra, permutatjons, even 
problems that require no math at all- just a logical mind, clear thmkmg. ^®*ytions com- 
pletely worked out. If you enjoy mysteries, alerting your perceptive Powers 
your detective's eye, you'll find these cryptic puzzles a challenging Relight, (^iginal 19^ 
publication. 100 puzzles, solutions, x + 107pp. 5 ^b x 8. T91 Paperbound $1.00 


MY BEST PUZZLES IN LOGIC AND REASONING. Hubert Phillips ("Caliban"). A new collection 
of 100 inferential and logical puzzles chosen fiom the best that have appeared in England, 
available for first time in U S. By the most endlessly resourceful ouzzle creator now living. 
All data presented are both necessary and sufficient to allow a sing e 
No special knowledge is required for problems ranging from relatively jornp etely 

original one-of-a-kinds. Guaranteed to please beginnerb and 

publication. 100 puzzles, full solutions x -f I07pp. 5 *b x 8. T119 Paperbound $1.00 
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Miscellaneous 


THE COMPLETE KANO JIU-JITSU (JUDO). H. I. Hancock and K. Higashi. Most comprehensive 
guide to judo, referred to as outstanding work by Encyclopaedia Britannica. Complete authen- 
tic Japanese system of 160 holds and throws, including the most spectacular, fully illustrated 
with 487 photos. Full text explains leverage, weight centers, pressure points, special tricks, 
etc.; shows how to protect yourself from almost any manner of attack though your attacker 
may have the initial advantage of strength and surprise. This authentic Kano system should 
not be confused with the many American imitations, xil -(- 500pp. 54fi x 8. 

T639 Paperbound $2.00 

THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA. Spiendid self-revelation by history’s most engaging 
scoundrel— utterly dishonest with women and money, yet highly intelligent and observant. 
Here are all the famous duels, scandals, amours, banishments, thefts, treacheries, and 
imprisonments all over Europe-, a life lived to the fullest and recounted with gusto in one 
of th^ greatest autobiographies of all time. What is more, these Memoirs are also one of 
the most trustworthy and valuable documents we have on the society and culture of the 
extravagant 18th century. Here are Voltaire. Louis XV, Catherine the Great, cardinals, castrati, 
pimps, and pawnbrokers— an entire glittering civilization unfolding before you with an 
unparalleled sense of actuality. Translated by Arthur Machen. Edited by F. A. Blossom. Intro- 
duction by Arthur Symons. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Total of xlviii -F 2216pp. 54li x 8. 

T338 Vol I Paperbound $2.00 
T339 Vol II Paperbound $2.00 
T340 Vol III Paperbound $2.00 
The set $6.00 

BARNUM'S OWN STORY, P. T. Barnum. The astonishingly frank and gratifyingly well-written 
autobiography of the master showman and pioneer publicity man reveals the truth about his 
early career, his famous hoaxes (such as the Fejee Mermaid and the Woolly Horse), his 
amazing commercial ventures, his fling in politics, his feuds and friendships, his failures 
and surprising comebacks. A vast panorama of 19th century America's mores, amusements, 
and vitality. 66 new illustrations in this edition, xii 4- 500pp. 54ii x 8. 

T764 Paperbound $1.65 

THE STORY OF THE TITANIC AS TOLO BY ITS SURVIVORS, ed. by Jack WInocour. Most signifi- 
cant accounts of most overpowering naval disaster of modern times: all 4 authors were 

survivors. Includes 2 full-length, unabridged books: "The Loss of the S.S. Titanic," by 
Laurence Beesicy, "The Truth about the Titanic," by Col. Archibald Gracie; 6 pertinent 
chapters from "Titanic and Other Ships," autobiography of only officer to survive. Second 

Officer Charles Lightoller; and a short, dramatic account by the Titanic's wireless operator, 

Harold Bride. 26 illus. 368pp. 54k x 8. T610 Paperbound $1.50 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE, Jean Anttielme Brillat-Savarin. Humorous, satirical, witty, and 
personal classic on joys of food and drink by 18th century French politician, litterateur. 
Treats the science of gastronomy, erotic value of truffles, Parisian restaurants, drinking 
contests; gives recipes for tunny omelette, pheasant, Swiss fondue, etc. Only modern 
translation of original French edition. Introduction. 41 Illus. 346pp. 54k x 84b. 

T591 Paperbound $1.50 

THE ART OF THE STORY-TELLER. M. L. Shedlock. This classic in the field of effective story- 
telling IS regarded by librarians, story-tellers, and educators as the finest and most lucid 
book on the subject. The author considers the nature of the story, the difficulties of com- 
municating stories to children, the artifices used in story-telling, how to obtain and maintain 
the effect of the story, and. of extreme importance, the elements to seek and those to avoid 
in selecting material. A 99-page selection of Miss Shedlock's most effective stories and an 
extensive bibliography of further material by Eulalie Steinmetz enhance the book’s usefulness. 
XXI -F 320pp. 5^ X 8. T635 Paperbound $1.50 

CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS. Hughes Mearns. In first 
printing considered revolutionary in its dynamic, progressive approach to teaching the 
creative arts; now accepted as one of the most effective and valuable approaches yet formu- 
lated. Based on the belief that every child has something tp contribute, it provides in a 
stimulating manner invaluable and inspired teaching insights, to stimulate children’s latent 
powers of creative expression m drama, poetry, music, writing, etc. Mearns’s methods were 
developed in his famous experimental classes in creative education at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Named one of the 20 foremost 'books on education In recent 
times by National Education Association. New enlarged revised 2nd edition. Introduction. 
272pp. 54ii X 8. T490 Paperbound $1.65 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE EDUCATIONAL AIDS, T. I. Pepe, Superintendent of Schools. South- 
bury, Connecticut. An up-to-date listing of over 1500 booklets, films, charts, etc. 5% costs 
less than 25C: 1% costs more; 94% is yours for the asking. Use this material privately, or 
in schools from elementary to college, for discussion, vocational guidance, projects. 59 
categories include health, trucking, textiles, language, weather, the blood, office practice, 
wild life, atomic energy, other important topics. Each item described according to contents, 
number of pages or running time, level. All material is educationally sound, and without 
political or company bias. 1st publication. Second, revised edition. Index. 244pp. 54k x 8. 

T663 Paperbound $1.50 
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New Books 


of ^rt*nai7*MWin£*you"wm learn tS'SJaJl*?'"' JSS’i."® ***'"*>' ‘'’®" *''® fundamentals 
gi grginary scvving, you Will I63rn tO mflkO Over 100 bedutiful ouilts* flowers rwinhoufc Irich 

5 ?i;fs Va'-r.M^ 

T773 Paperbound |1.SS 

ESSENTIAL GRAMMAR SERIES 

By concentrating on the essential core of material that constitutes the semantically most 
impor^nt forms and areas of a language and by stressing expianation (often bringing parallel 
Crtglish forms into the discussion) rather than rote memory this new series of erammar 

for°^adu*ts*'with l*Unlted"?iarninV* o*lfif^^ ever devised. Designed by linguists and teachers 
for adults with limited learning objectives and learning time, these books omit nothing ir- 

tha?"anv^®o\hS?^s^f language material and do it more quickly and permanently 

material. Clear and rigidly economical, they concentrate upon im- 
Jrosentild fo^lhor^^Anw ♦ l9gically Organized so that related material is always 
^iV capability can use them to refresh his grasp of 

solf-study language records or conventional grammars used In 
schools, or to begin language study on his own. Now available: 


KRMAM grammar, Dr. Guy Stern A E. F. Bleiler. Index. Glossary of terms. 128pp. 

T422 Paperbound 750 

ESSENTIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, Or. Seymour Resnick. Index. Cognate list. Glossary. 159pp. 
™ a 6%. T 419 Paperbound 750 

ESSENTIAL ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Or. Olga Ragusa. Index. Glossary, lllpp, AVi x 6^. 

T779 Paperbound 750 

ESSENTIAL SPANISH GRAMMAR, Dr. Seymour Resnick. Index. 50*page cognate list. Glossary. 
138pp. 4VS* X 6%. T780 Paperbound 750 


PHILOSOPHIES OF MUSIC HISTORY: A Study of General Histories of Music, 1600-1960, Warren 
D. Allen. Unquestionably one of the most significant documents yet to appear in musicology, 
this thorough survey covers the entire field of historical research in music. An influential 
masterpiece of scholarship, it includes early music histones; theories on the ethos of 
music; lexicons, dictionaries and encyclopedias of music; musical historiography through the 
centuries; philosophies of music history; scores of re'ated topics. Copiously documented. 
New preface brings work up to 1960. Index. 317-item bibliography. 9 illustrations; 3 full-page 
plates. 5% X 8V!z. xxxiv -I- 382pp. T282 Paperbound $2.00 


MR. DOOLEY ON IVRYTHING AND IVRYBOOY, Finley Peter Dunne. The largest collection in 
print of hilarious utterances by the irrepressible Irishman ot Archey Street, one of the most 
vital characters in American fiction. Gathered from the half dozen books that appeared during 
the height of Mr. Dooley's popularity, these 102 pieces are all unaltered and uncut, and 
they are all remarkably fresh and pertinent even today. Selected and edited by Robert 
Hutchinson. 5% x 8V^. xii + 244p. T626 ’’aperbound $1.00 


TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGICAL OPTICS, Hermann von Helmholtz. Despite new investigations, this 
important work will probably remain preeminent. Contains everything known about physiological 
optics up to 1925, covering scores of topics under the general headings ot dioptrics of the 
eye, sensations of vision, and perecptions of vision. Vop Helmholtz's voluminous data are all 
included, as are extensive supplementary matter incorpor?*od into <:ie third German edition, 
new material prepared for 1925 English edition, and copux'S textual annotations by J. P. C. 
Southall. The most exhaustive treatise ever prepared on the subject, itf has behind it a list 
of contributors that will never again be duplicated. Translated and edited by J. P. C. Southall. 
Bibliography. Indexes. 312 illustrations. 3 volumes bound as 2. Tota> of 1749pp. 5^b x 8. 

S15'16 Two volume set, Clothbound $15.00 


THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. Rex Vicat Cole. Even the novice with but an elementary 
knowledge of drawing and none of the structure of trees can learn to draw, paint trees from 
this systematic, lucid instruction book. Copiously illustrated with the author's own sketches, 
diagrams, and 50 paintings from the early Renaissance to today, it covers composition; struc- 
ture of twigs, boughs, buds, branch systems: outline forms of maje. species; how leaf is se* 
on twig; flowers and fruit and their arrangement; etc. 500 illustrations. Bibliography, indexes. 
347pp. 5% X 8. T1016 Clothbound $4.50 
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CHANCE. LUCK AND STATISTICS. H. C. Levinson. The theory of chance, or probability, and 
the science of statistics presented in simple, non-technical language. Covers fundamentals 
by analyzing games of chance, then applies those fundamentals to immigration and birth 
rates, operations research, • stock speculation, insurance rates, advertising, and other fields. 
Excellent course supplement and a delightful introduction for non-mathematicians. Formerly 
“The Science of Chance.” Index, xiv + 356pp. 5% x 8 . T1007 Paperbound $1.79 


THR0U6H THE ALIMENTARY CANAL WITH GUN AND CAMERA: A Fascinating Trip to the Interior. 
George S. Chappell. An intrepid explorer, better known as a major American humorist, accom- 
panied by imaginary camera-man and botanist, conducts this unforgettably hilarious journey 
to the human interior. Wildly imaginative, his account satirizes academic oomoosity, parodies 
clichA-ridden travel literature, and cleverly uses facts of physiology for comic purposes. All 
the original line drawings by Otto Soglow are included to add to the merriment. Preface by 
Robert Benchley. 17 illustrations, xii + 116pp. 5% x 8 V^. T376 Paperbound $1.00 


TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY and to Students on Some of Life's Ideals. William James. 

America’s greatest psychologist invests these lectures with immense personal chaim, in- 
valuable insights, and superb literary style. 15 Harvard lectures. 3 lectures delivered to 
students in New England touch upon psychology and the teaching of art, stream of conscious- 
ness. the child as a behaving organism, education and behavior, association of ideas, the 
gospel of relaxation, what makes life significant, and other related topics Interesting, and 
still vital pedagogy, x + 146pp. 5^ x 8 V 2 . T261 Paperbound $1.00 


A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY, collected by Carolyn Wells. Delightful verse on the lighter side: 
logical whimsies, poems shaped like decanters and flagons. Iipograms and acrostics, allitera- 
tive verse, enigmas and charades, anagrams, linguistic and dialectic verse, tongue twisters, 
limericks, travesties, and just about very other kind of whimsical poetry ever written. Works 
by Edward Lear. Gelett Burgess, Poe, Lewis Carroll, Henley, Robert Herrick, Christina Rossetti, 
scores of other poets will entertain and amuse you for hours. Index, xiv + 221pp. 5 ^‘b x 8 V 2 . 

T1020 Paperbound $1.25 


LANOSCAPE PAINTING, R. 0. Dunlop. A distinguished modern artist is a perfect guide to the 
aspiring landscape painter. This practical book imparts to even the uninitiated valuable methods 
and techniques. Useful advice is interwoven throughout a fascinating illustrated history of 
landscape painting, from Ma Yuan to Picasso. 60 half-tone reproductions of works by Giotto, 
Giovanni Bellini, Piero della Francesca. Tintoretto, Giorgione, Piphael, Van Ruisdael. Poussin, 
Gainsborough. Monet, Cezanne, Seurat, Picasso, many others. Total of 71 illustrations 4 in 
color. Index. 192pp. 7% x 10. flOlS Clothbound $6.00 


PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE PAINTING, Adrian Stokes. A complete course m landscape painting that 
trains the senses to perceive as well as the hand to apply the principles underlying the 
pictorial aspect of nature. Author fully explains tools, value and n.iture of various (olors, 
and instructs beginners in clear, simple terms how to apply them Plai os strong emphasis 
on drawing and composition, foundations often neglected m painting texts Includes pictorial- 
textual survey of the art from Ancient China to the present, with helpful critical comments 
and numerous diagrams illustrating every stage 93 illustrations Index ?b 6 pp. 5'b x 8. 

T1U17 Clothbound $3.75 


PELLUCIOAR, THREE NOVELS: AT THE EARTH'S CORE. PELLUCIDAR, TANAR OF PELLUCIOAR, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. The first three novels of adventure in the thrill-filled world within 
the hollow interior of the earth. David Innes's mc-'i'anical mole drills through the outer 
crust and precipitates him into an astonishing world Among Burroughs's most popular work. 
Illustrations by J. Allan St. John. 5 ^h x 8 V '2 flObl Paperbound $2.00 

T1050 Clothbound $3.75 


JOE MILLER’S JESTS OR, THE WITS VADE-MECUM, facsimile of the first edition of famous 
18th century collection of repartees, bons mots, puns and jokes, the father of the humor 
anthology. A first-hand look at the taste of fashionable London in the Age of Pope. 247 
entertaining anecdotes, many involving well known personages such as Colley Cibber, Sir 
Thomas More, Rabelais, rich in humor, historic interest New mtrodur.tinn contains biographical 
information on Joe Miller, fascinating history of his enduring Lollection. bibliographical infor- 
mation on collections of comic material. Introduction by Robert Hutchinson. 96pp :>->h x 8 V 2 . 

Paperbound $1.00 

THE HUMOROUS WORLD OF JEROME K. JEROME. Complete essays and extensive passages from 
nine out-of-print books (“Three Men on Wheels," “Novel Notes," “Told After Supper,” 
“Sketches in Lavender, Blue and Green " "American Wives and Others," 4 more) by a 
highly original humorist, author of the novel "Three Men m a Boat " Human nature is JKJ's 
subject: the problems of husbands, of wives, of tourists, of the human animal trapped in 
the drawing room. His sympathetic acceptance of the shortcomings of his race and his 
ability to see humor m almost any situation make this a treasure for those who know his 
work and a pleasant surprise for those who don’t. Edited and with an introduction by Robert 
Hutchinson, xii + 260pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . Tb 8 Paperbound $1.00 
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geometry OF FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a clear, concise Intro- 
duction to this fascinating subject. Treatment is primarily synthetic and Euclidean, although 
hyperplanes and hyperspheres at infinity are considered by non-Euclidean forms. Historical 
introduction and foundations of 4-dinienslonal geometry; perpendicularity; simple angles: 
angles of planes; higher order; symrnetry; order, motion; hyperpyramids, hypercones, hyper- 
spheres; figures with parallel elements; volume, hypervolume in space; regular polyhedroids 
Glossary of terms. 74 illustrations, ix + 348pp. 5% x 8. S182 Paperbound $1.99 


PAPER FOLDING FOR BEGINNERS, W. D. Murray and F. J. RIgney. A delightful introduction to 
the varied and entertaining Japanese art of origami (paper folding), with a full, crystal-clear 
text that anticipates every difficulty, over 275 clearly labeled diagrams of all important stages 
in creation. You get results at each stage, since complex figures are logically developed from 
•:impler ones. 43 different pieces are explained: sailboats, frogs, roosters, etc. 6 photographic 
plates. 279 diagrams. 95pp. SMi x 8%. T713 Paperbound $1.00 


SATELLITES AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, D. KIng-Hele. An up-to-the-minute non-technical ac- 
count of the man-made satellites and the discoveries they have yielded up to September of 
1961. Brings together information hitherto published only in hard-to-get scientific journals. In- 
cludes the life history of a typical satellite, methods of tracking, new information on the 
shape of the earth, zones of radiation, etc. Over 60 diagrams and 6 photographs. Mathemati 
cal appendix. Bibliography of over 100 items. Index, xii + 180pp. 5% x 8V^. 

T703 Paperbound $2.00 


LOUIS PASTEUR, S. J. Holmes. A brief, very clear, and warmly understanding biography of the 
great French scientist by a former Professor of Zoology in the University of California. Traces 
his home life, the fortunate effects of his education, his early researches and first theses, and 
his constant struggle with superstition and institutionalism in his work on microorganisms, 
fermentation, anthrax, rabies, etc. New preface by the author. 159pp. 5% x 8. 

T197 Paperbound $1.00 

THE ENJOYMENT OF CHESS PROBLEMS. K. S. Howard. A classic treatise on this minor art by 
an internationally recognized authority that gives a basic knowledge of terms and themes for 
the everyday chess player as well as the problem fan- 7 chapters on the two-mover; 7 more 
on 3- and 4-move problems; a chapter on selfmates, and much more. "The most important 
one-volume contribution originating solely in the U.S.A.," Alain White. 200 diagrams. Index. 
Solutions, viii -f 212pp. 5^8 x 8. T742 Paperbound $1.25 

SAM LOYD AND HIS CHESS PROBLEMS. Alain C. White. Loyd was (for all practical purposes) 
the father of the American chess problem and his protAg6 and successor presents here the 
diamonds of his production, chess problems embodying a whimsy and bizarre fancy entirely 
unique. More Than 725 in all, ranging from two-move to extremely elabo'^ate five-movers, 
including Loyd's contributions to chess oddities problems m which pieces are arranged to 
form initials, figures, other by-paths of chess problem found nowhere else. Classified accord- 
ing to major concept, with full text analyzing problems, containing selections from Loyd's 
own writings. A classic to challenge your ingenuity, increase your skill. Corrected repubiica- 
tion of 1913 edition. Over 750 diagrams and illustrations. 744 problems with solutions. 
471pp. 5^% X 81/2. T928 Paperbound $2.00 


FABLES IN SLANG t MORE FABLES IN SLANG, George Ade. 2 complete books of major 
American humorist in pungent co« ':uial tradition of Twain, Billings. 1st reprinting In over 
30 years includes "The Two Mand-.in Players and the Willing Performer," "The Base Ball 
Fan Who Took the Only Known Cure," ' The Slim Girl Who Tried to Keep a Date that was 
Never Made," 42 other tales of eccentric, perverse, but always funny characters. "Touch 
of genius," H. L. Mencken. New introduction by E. F. Blcler. 86 illus. 208pp. 5% x 8. 

T533 Paperbound $1.00 

FARES, PLEASE! by J. A. Miller. Authoritative, comprehensive, and entertaining history of 
local public transit from its inception to its most recent developments.- trolleys, horsecars, 
streetcars, buses, elevateds, subways, along with monorails, "road-railers," and a host of 
other extraordinary vehicles. Here are all the flamboyant personalities involved, the vehement 
arguments, the unusual information, and all the nostalgia. "Interesting facts brought into 
especially vivid life,” N. Y. Times. New preface. 152 illustrations, 4 new. Bi^iography. xix + 
204pp 5H X 8 1^671 Paperbound $1.50 
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